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INTRODUCTION
I	Life of Aristotle
Aristotle was born in 384 b c at Stagira in Chalci-dice His father Nicomachus, who belonged to a clan—the Asclepxadae—m which the medical profession was hereditary, held the post of physician to Amyntas II of Macedonia It is reasonable to refer Aristotle’s deep interest in biology (which can be seen even in the Metaphysics) to his ancestry and early environment At the age of eighteen he went to Athens to complete his education, and became a member of the Academy, where he spent the next twenty years studying under Plato and prosecuting his own researches It is probable that he also did some lecturing Plato regarded him as his most promising pupil, and called him “ the mind of the school.”
As time went on, however, Aristotle developed more independent views, and it was probably only Plato’s personal influence that kept him attached to the Academy. At any rate when Plato died m 34?7 and was 'Succeeded by Speusippus (who represented the ultra-mathematical side of Platonism), Anstotle left Athens and went to stay with a former fellow-student, Hermias, who had made himself ruler of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia. Here Aris-
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totle lived for some time, and married his friend’s niece Pythias ; but after thiee years the assassination of Hermias caused him to migrate to Mitylene in Lesbos In 343 he was appointed by Philip of Macedon to supervise the education of the young Alexander, and for the next few years he lived at the Macedonian court—apparently on friendly but not intimate terms with the future world-conqueror
In 336 Alexander succeeded to the throne, and soon afterwards Aristotle decided to return to Athens. At about the same time the headship of the Academy fell vacant by the death of Speusippus, and possibly Anstotle expected to be appointed in his place Whether or not he felt any resentment at being passed over in favour of Xenocrates, he never again definitely associated himself with the Academy Instead he hired some buildings in the grove of Apollo Lyceius, which lay to the north-east of Athens, and there set up an independent school, known to us as the Lyceum Here he spent his time either m discussion with his friends and more advanced pupils, as they walked up and down in the shaded colonnades (this is the origin of the name “ Peripatetics ”), or lecturing to more general audiences To this period almost certainly belongs the composition (in one sense) of Aristotle’s treatises, for these are alla compilations of lecture notes or drafts for courses of study, written by him for the benefit of his pupils. It was during this time also, as it appears, that he lost his first wife and married a second, Herpyllis, who was like himself a native of Stagira. She bore
a Except the Constitution of Athms,
V111
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him a son, Nicomachus, who afterwards edited the version of the Ethics which bears his name.
The death of Alexander in 323 b c was followed by a violent outburst of anti-Macedonian feeling, especially at Athens ; and Aristotle’s association with the Macedonian court brought him into unpopularity. He was accused of impiety—the usual cloak for political hostility—and anticipated condemnation by committing the charge of the Lyceum to Theophrastus, while he himself retired to Chalcis. He died in the following year at the age of sixty-two.
In charactei Aristotle appears to have been affectionate and good-natured ; his writings suggest that he was rather impatient, at least intellectually He is credited with a maiked sense of humour and a ready wit. He was handsome, but with small eyes, and had a distinctive taste in diess There is a tradition that he was bald ; if this is so there is a certain dry whimsicality m the last words of Book V. chap, xxvii.
II. Aristotle and Earlier Schools of Thought
Every creative artist or thinker, however great his originality may be, must start work with the materials which he has inherited from those who have gone before him For this reason alone it is necessary, if we are to* estimate Aristotle’s contribution to human thought, that we should examine briefly the development of Greek philosophy before his time ; and the necessity is made still greater by the fact that a large part of the Metaphysics is devoted to
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the criticism of earlier theories It is impossible, in a short space, to give a detailed account of individual systems, except in the case of the most important ; for souices of fuller information the reader is referred to the Bibliography.
The buthplace of European philosophy was the city of Miletus, which had been a flourishing centre of trade and culture for hundreds of yeais before, m the sixth century b c ,xt produced a group of men who were moved by the spirit of inqmry to seek a rational explanation of the processes of nature Thales, the first of this “ school,” was a man of wide experience and varied accomplishments, but we know little of his speculations (which he did not commit to wilting) beyond the fact that he asserted that water is the permanent underlying principle of all things He was succeeded by Anaximander, who was the first cartographer and perhaps the thst prose writer. He made the great advance of xealizing that none of the four “ elements ”—earth, air, fire and water— could be reasonably regarded as the ultimate material principle; this he described as τb ατταρον—the Infinite, or Indeterminate; something without bound, form or quality. This was the best conception of “ prime matter ” that was achieved for two hundred years or more But it was necessary to explain how things can be derived from this indeterminate substance, and he could only assert vaguely that 4 4 hot and cold, wet and dry ” (these “ contraries ” were of course not mer& qualities but material in nature) were “separated off” Anaximenes, the third and most influential member of the school, returned to the view that the material principle could be identified with one of the elements—in this
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case “ air,” a term which for the Gieeks of his time also covered “ mist ” or “ vapour.” All other things were produced from air by condensation and rarefaction This theory of the process of change was Anaximenes’ great achievement, it marked the culminating point of the Milesian school of thought, which was continued but not carried forward by a line of lesser thinkers
The next impulse (if we pass over Pythagoras and his disciples, who will be considered later) came from Heraclitus of Ephesus, who “ flourished ” at the beginning of the fifth century The Milesians had already noted the constant process of change between “ hot ” and “ cold,” “ dry ” and “ wet/’ and described it as a kind of struggle between conflicting principles. Heraclitus laid still greater stress upon the transience of sensible things, but poured scorn upon the view that it was due to anything erratic or discordant in the natural system He saw that the contraries were necessary to each other’s existence ; that they were correlative, and that the organic unity of the universe depended upon the tension between opposite forces, which (although now one and now another might gam a temporary supremacy) were ultimately in equilibrium. This was his λόγος or explanation to account systematically for the variation in the perceptible world The underlying material principle was Fire, into which and out of which everything must pass in its due turn.
This doctritie of mutability was violently opposed by the Eleatic school, which was “ founded ” by Parmenides of Elea. He appears to have been at first a Pythagorean, but his extremely logical mind revolted against the inconsistencies of that system,
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as also against the Heraclitean theory of change He assei ted that what is, is and as such is one—nothing else can exist or even be conceived, and argued that the universe must be eternal, immobile, finite and sphencal This teaching was developed and ex-piessed in “ The Way of Truth ”—the Hist part of his didactic poem “ On Nature ” The second pait, “ The Way of Opinion,” consisted of a tentative explanation of the phenomena of change, etc , which weie inconsistent with his fundamental postulates The exact relation of the two parts of the poem is very difficult to determine, and the difficulty is heightened by the figurative nature of the language ; but it seems quite clear that Parmenides was not a dualist, and it may be true that he is merely contrasting his own \iew of reality with that of others— perhaps the Pythagoreans, as Burnet maintained Anstotle suggests that the Eleatic doctrine was originated by Xenophanes of Colophon, who was Parmenides’ senior by about fifty years. But Xenophanes was in no sense a constructive thinker ; his purpose was simply to attack and ridicule the polytheism of his day, and it was in this connexion that he said that the universe is One, and is God a What Parmenides was actually trying to prove is too laige a question to be discussed here ; but his arguments had the important result of discouraging any fresh monistic theory. About half-way through the fifth century Empedocles of Acragas propounded the view that the universe is composed of four material principles—earth, air, fire and water ; and to account for the phenomena of change which Parmenides had denounced as illogical he further
α I v. 12.
mi
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introduced the kinetic principles of Love and Strife These were not pure forces , such a conception had not yet been reached They were material (as Aristotle points out in XII. x 7), but had the property of producing cyclic change m the following manner. The universe was originally a sphere, but not homogeneous like that of Parmenides ; it was a unification or mixture of the four elements This was broken up by the entrance of Strife, whose function it was to separate ; and although the unifying influence of Love always had sufficient power to prevent a complete dispeision of the elements. Strife steadily gained ground until the mixture was resolved into four separate and distinct aggregates of earth, air, fire and watei respectively When this stage was readied, Love began to leassert itself, and under its influence Strife was gradually eliminated until the original mixture was restored, whereupon the whole process began again It is easy to see Empedocles’ debt to the Heraclitean doctrine of an ultimate equilibrium of contrary forces The apparent inconsistency which Aristotle notes (I. ιν. 6 al) m respect of the functions of Love and Strife is due to the fact that Love, in combining the unlike, separates the like, and Strife, in separating the unlike, combines the like
The theory of cycles was a natural concomitant of the belief in metempsychosis, which Empedocles derived fiom Orphic and Pythagorean sources His connexion with the latter system is further shown by the importance which he attached to numerical ratios as determining the characteristics of natural objects (cf XIV. v 8 n ),
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (area 500-428 b c.)
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was slightly senioi to Empedocles, but his doctrine must be considered as a later stage in the development of Greek thought. He also believed in an original mixture of corpoieal particles, but these particles were “ homoeomerous ”—each one contained poitions of all the contraries From this it followed that nothing has any absolute quality . “ even snow contains some blackness ” ; and Aristotle attacks this doctrine of relativity as implying a denial of the law of contradiction Instead of Love and Strife Anaxagoras assumed a single “ moving cause.” Νονς or Mind It was an important advance to recognize an intelligent (although corporeal) principle, but Plato agrees with Aristotle in criticizing the way in which this principle was employed, and it seems clear that Anaxagoras failed to work out a satisfactory system
The rest of the “ Physicists/’ as Aristotle describes those thinkers who concerned themselves with the explanation of the natural world, will be most conveniently considered in relation to the great religio-scientifie society which had a unique influence upon all subsequent Greek thought
The Pythagoreans
Pythagoras of Samos is one of the most interesting figures of antiquity, but the facts of his life are so obscured by legend that not much can be stated aboitt him with certainty He left Samos in about 530 b c. and settled at Croton, where he founded a religions brotherhood which practised some form of Orphism and held a system of piohibitions Pythagoras was something of a mystic, and was ci edited "with working
νιν
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miracles ; but he also took a very practical interest in science, especially mathematics, and both Heraclitus (fr 17) and Herodotus (iv. 95) pay tribute to his ability in this connexion. In point of fact he appears to have been the first to treat mathematics as an abstract science, and the importance which he attached to numbers was upheld, although in differ-ent ways, by all his followers The in am features of the Pythagorean theory in its original form may be summarized as follows. (1) There was the doctrine of transmigration. Each individual soul came in the first place from the Divine nature, which it resembles, and into which it will, when purified from sin in the course of many reincarnations s at last return. (2) This community of nature between God and the human soul implied an analogy between macrocosm and microcosm , the same principle of order constitutes the essential nature of the universe (considered as a living organism) and of the particular creature. (3) It followed that the all-embracing Unity must be finite or limited; otherwise it could not be reproduced analogously m the individual. This is why the Pythagorean principle of order and goodness was identified with Limit, as contrasted with the Unlimited or principle of disorder (4) The analogy between whole and part consisted in the identical proportion or ratio of their ingredients This proportion was described as a “ harmony ” or perfect adjustment, and the conception is clearly traceable to Pythagoras’s discovery of the numerical ratios of the octave (2:1), fifth (3.2) and fourth (4 :3). Just as the musical scale, which extends indefinitely in either direction, is marked out and defined by these
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fixed ratios, so in all other cases every definite unity is produced by the action of Limit upon the Unlimited, producing a “ harmony ” which is essentially numerical It was in this sense that the original Pythagorean school held that numbers are the primary reality This supremacy of number was mystically expressed by the veneration which they paid to the “ Tetractys,” a figure consisting of ten pebbles or dots arranged in an equilateral triangle .
The properties of this figure are sufficiently obvious It is symmetrical, complete (on the decimal system of number) and directly illustrative of the ratios answering to the three principal concords. Further, it symbolizes the position of unity as the starting-point of number, which was the natural view at a time when calculation was effected by means of visible units.
But Unity was the starting-point not only of number, but of all things. From it weie derived the principles of Odd and Even, which were identified with Limit and the Unlimited Two reasons for this identification have been offered The first is given by Aristotle himself (Physics 203 a 13, where see Cornford’s note), and may be briefly summarized as follows. The sum of successive odd numbers starting from 1 is always the same definite figure, a square—
thus 1+3 = 4 or ", 1 + 3 + 5 = 9 or ' ' and
so on; but the sum of successive even numbers
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is an oblong of varying shape—2 +4 — 6 or
2 + 4 + 6 = 12 or
The second reason is
suggested by Heidel (Archiv fur Gesch. Phil. xiv. 390 if.). Even number can be represented by two parallel lines of dots, and the process of division by an arrow passing
the whole number is even, the process can continue indefinitely, but it is immediately arrested and limited
The difficulty of the Pythagorean system lay in the derivation of two opposite principles fiom the primary unity, and the arguments of Parmenides seem to have brought about a complete revision of the theory. At any rate, as Cornford has pointed out (Classical Quarterly, xvi. 137-150, xvu 1-12), the criticisms of the Eleatic Zeno, Parmenides’ disciple, which were directed against the view that reality is composed of discrete units, presuppose a new development of Pythagoreamsm. It seems that the more scientific " wing ” of the society abandoned the idea of a unique primary unity, and substituted the theory that not only number but all corporeal reality consists of a plurality of “ ones ” or units which have spatial magnitude—in other words, a kind of atoms This is the view to which Aristotle refers when he speaks of things as being composed of numbers, and it is clearly quite incompatible with the conception of numbers as causes in the sense of defining ratios. It is hard to believe that any of the Pythagoreans themselves were so foolish as to
between
So long as
by the introduction of an odd unit ί ----"—
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attempt to combine these views ; the inconsistencies noted by Austotle are surely due to an outsider’s failure to distinguish two distinct phases of Pythagorean thought
But even the latei scientific system was vitiated by the obtrusion of mathematical, especially geometrical. considerations The units were not regarded as eternal; their generation had to be explained, and this could not be satisfactorily done· It was left for other thinkers to evolve a thoiough-going atomic theory
How far Leucippus of Miletus (flor. 435 ?) and his disciple Democritus of Abdera (flor 420) were indebted to this Pythagorean doctrine, it is impossible to say ; but at least it is cleai that both systems were the outcome of a controversy between the Pythagorean and Eleatic schools Leucippus seems to have settled at Elea, and to have studied under Parmenides a and Zeno b ; if so he must have known something of the Pythagorean number-atomism which Zeno criticized But his theory was based upon Eleatic premisses Melissus of Samos (admiral in 441 b.c.) had done much to systematize the teaching of this school Among other things he showed that reality could not be regarded as a finite sphere (Parmenides’ view), since then it must be bounded by void, or “ what is not ”—a conclusion irreconcilable with the Eleatic creed What was still more important, he argued that if reality were a plurality, each unit would have to be like the Erleatic One c
0 Theophrastus ap Simplicium, Phys xxvui. 4 (Ritter and Preller 185).
6 Diogenes Laertius ix. 30
c Fr. 8 Diels , Ritter and Preller 147
vrm
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Leucippus, prompted perhaps by the suggestions of Pythagoreamsm, accepted the challenge of these two aiguments He admitted the existence of void, and so escaped from the conception of a spatially infinite unity ; he admitted plurality, and so was enabled to account for change Yet his atoms retained the essential characteristics which Parmenides had proved to belong to the ultimate reality. Although spatially extended, they were indivisible, since they contained no void , they were eternal and themselves immutable, although their rearrange-ment in fresh combinations accounted for change in the objects which they composed Variety was rendered possible by the three “ differences ” of shape, order and position (explained by Aristotle in Book I lv 11) The atoms contained in themselves their own motive force, which was natural to them and eternal; but it is difficult to say what form their motion took, for the evidence is scanty and inconsistent, and perhaps this part of the theory was not clearly stated Aristotle is rather disdainful in his references to it
Such in brief outline was the atomic theory of Leucippus and Democritus : and the theory in its essentials holds good to-day. There was no further development of pnm<u v importance m Greek physical speculation; Ihi^ was its ciovtnmg achievement. We have seen that some at least of the credit was due to the “ scientific ” Pythagoreans But it was the original semi-mystical element in the society that influenced Plato, and through Plato the whole of later thought.
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Sociates and Platonism
Hitheito philosophic speculation had been almost entn ely scientific and materialistic ; but with the giowth of inteiest in rhetoric and dialectic, men began to think in moie abstract terms, and the way was prepaied for the study of Ethics It was to this sphere, accoiding to Aristotle, that Socrates confined his activity The exact relation of Socrates to the Platonic Ideal theory is still disputed, and this is no place to dogmatize upon or even to discuss the question. Nevertheless it is perhaps legitimate to say that in the light of Aristotle’s explicit testimony the Bumet-Taylor theoiy appears to be too violent a reaction against ihe traditional view In his statements about earlier thinkeis Aristotle is generally accurate—it is only when he begins to intei pret the views which he attributes to them that he is misled by his own preconceptions—and he cannot have lived for twenty years in close touch with Plato without gaining accurate information about Plato’s revered master
We may take it, then, that it is substantially true that although Socrates prepared the way for the Ideal theory by his method of establishing a general principle or definition from the analogical relation of particular cases, he did not hold the theory in the form in which it was held by Plato and his followers. It is quite clear that in Aristotle’s view Sociates was only one of three influences which contributed to the formation of Plato’s own theory—the other two being Pythagoreamsm and the Heraclitean doctrine of Cratylus.
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From the mystical Pythagorean school Plato derived the conception of a mimetic relationship between the individual and the universe of which he is a part That relationship consisted in the sharing of a common formula or ratio of adjustment Socrates showed that the same principle applied m a more abstract form to the particular examples of a given characteristic and to the genei al definition of that characteristic The Heraclitean doctrine of “ flux,” or continuous change, in the sensible world suggested that the permanent realities which aie the objects of knowledge are distinct from sensible things It was partly fiom each of these three sources that Plato derived the theory that to each class of objects which have a common nature or definition there corresponds a permanent entity, independent of the members of the class, which is that absolute characteristic which is imperfectly “ imitated ” or “ shared in ” by the several members.
It js quite impossible to form an accurate estimate of the development of the Ideal theory, or even of its exact nature at any given stage, from the Platonic dialogues. They are semi-popular, not technical treatises ; and any inferences that we may draw from them must be tested m the light of more direct evidence. On the other hand it cannot be supposed that Plato’s thought was static. Such a mind must have been continually xevising, modifying, developing earlier opinions ; and those who deny any change in the Ideal theory as held by Plato are simply flying in the face of common sense But we are only concerned with the Ideal theory as described and criticized by Aristotle, and it is obvious that what he has in mind must be the theory in its latest form
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—as held by the Piatomsts of his own day, but not necessarily by Plato himself
Theie is another consideration which makes it still harder to assess the fairness of Aristotle’s criticisms. A doctrine which is held by a whole body of contemporary thmkeis must always be variously expressed, even if it is not variously undei stood ; and it may even be misiepresented by its professing supporters We have only to consider the analogy of modern religious bodies to realize how difficult it may be foi the acutest observer to grasp accurately the central teaching of a given sect There may have been Piatomsts who spoke of the Ideas or Forms as though they were merely “ eternal sensibles ” ; but in view of the identification of the Ideas with numbers (which must have been a late development) this looks like a misapprehension.
The connexion of the Ideas with numbers will be more apparent if we considei the principles from ^hich they were derived These are variously described as (on the one hand) the One or Unity or the Equal, and (on the other) the Great-and-Small or the Indeterminate Dyad or the Unequal or Plurality The last term seems to have been peculiar to Speusippus ; but the others are clearly only names for different aspects of the Pythagorean Limit and Unlimited The matenal principle is simply indeterminate quantity, which extends indefinitely in either direction, is infinitely great and infinitely small It is determined* by the formal principle of Unity, which marks off the scale, as it were, into definite sections (Unfortunately Aristotle—with what justification it is hard to say— fastens upon the term “ dyad ” and interprets it as a xxii
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literal duality ; either as a kind of 2 or as a “ pah of contraries ”—the Great and the Small. Many o his objections depend entirely upon this misappre hension, eg, the account of the generation o] number m XIII. vm. 15, if this is meant to represent the Platonic method )
This is a satisfactory account of the derivation ol Ideal numbers, but m what sense are the Ideas numbeis ^ If we lemember the Pythagorean view, that the essential nature of each thing is determined by the numerical latio of its parts, we shall easily perceive how it was that the Ideas were conceived of as formulae Just as the defining principle of unity acts upon the Dyad to produce the Ideas, so they m turn act upon the Dyad to produce sensible things In both cases the formal principle is a numerical limit, and no doubt this is what led Plato to describe the Ideas as numbers ; although Aristotle is right in pointing out that they are not inere numbers but ratios of number There was some reason for connecting the formulae of lines, planes and solids with *the numbers 2, S and 4 ; but the identification of other Ideas with numbers was a fanciful survival of the Pythagorean mysticism.
As regards the more scientifically mathematical side of the theory, Plato was quite justified m positing Ideal numbers, even if he was not justified in identifying these numbers with the Ideas of other things. There is a sense in which the natural numbers (two ness, threeness, etc) exist independently of the groups of objects which are called after them. But the mathematical numbers which he assumed to exist intermedia l el)· between Ideas and sensible tilings are mere abstractions, Anstotle sees ; although he
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admits then existence, in a sense, while denying that of the Ideas There is, as Ross points out,® more reason for assigning a separate existence to the objects of geometry, which do not exist in their perfect form in sensible objects ; and perhaps Plato felt that analogy required that the objects of arithmetic should also exist separately On the other hand he treats Ideal “ spatial magnitudes ” as posterior to Ideal numbers. They could not very well be identified, like the numbers, with the Ideas of other things ; and besides they were obviously more complex products.
The subsequent heads of the Academy, Speusippus and Xenocrates, introduced certain modifications. Speusippus was more mathematician than metaphysician, and apparently he abandoned the Ideas altogether and assumed mathematical number as the primary reality.6 Such a view would naturally involve the restatement of the first principles as unity and plurality, and the principles of spatial magnitudes as the point and “ something similar to plurality ” (XIII ix 6) Xenocrates was in- * dustnous rather than clear-sighted, and in his attempt to reorganize the Platonic system he laid himself open to grave objections He identified the Ideas with the objects of mathematics—thus destroying mathematical number, as Aristotle puts it (XIII. vm. 8, ix. 15) He was also the chief exponent of the theory of “ indivisible lines,” although Aristotle tells us that Plato also held it.
a Pp. Ini4vi of the Introduction to his edition of the
arguments in favour of ascribing this view to Speusippus see Ross’s Introduction pp. lxxn-lxxiv.
XXIV
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III Aristotle’s Metaphysical Theory
As a thinker Aristotle is essentially logical and analytical; and these qualities are almost inevitably accompanied by the limitations of literal-mindedness and lack of imagination Both merits and defects can be clearly seen in his cuticisms of earlier systems, whose inconsistencies he can ruthlessly unmask, but whose abstruser points he frequently misunderstands ; and they are no less apparent m his con* structive teaching. We must be careful, however, m framing our judgement of his doctrines. It is true that the Aristotelian treatises are a much more reliable source of evidence than the popular Platonic dialogues, but we must reinember that they are for the most part compilations of earlier notes or smaller treatises, written perhaps at different times, and edited in some cases, if not in all, by other hands It follows that Aristotle is not necessarily responsible for them in the form m which they have come down to us ; and we must not lightly assume that he is to blame for the inconsistencies and obscurities which they undoubtedly contain.
The theory of a universal science, as sketched by Plato in the Republic, was unsatisfactory to Aristotle's analytical mind. He felt that there must be a regular system of sciences, each concerned with a different aspect of reality. At the same time it was only reasonable to suppose that there is a supreme science which is more ultimate, more exact, more truly Wisdom than any of the others. The discussion of this science—Wisdom, Primary Philosophy or Theology, as it is variously called—and of its scope forms the subject of the Metaphysics.
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Cleaily this science must be concerned with that which is in the strictest sense. Earlier thinkeis had failed to distinguish the various senses which the word “ is ” can have, and this failure had led to grave fallacies in argument Aristotle quickly disposes of two of these senses When we say “A is B,” we may mean that the predicate B applies to A not essentially but incidentally This is accidental being, and thexe is no science of the accidental Or we may be expressing a judgement to the effect that A is B ; in which case “is ” means “is in truth ” This is “ being as truth” and its study belongs either to logic or to psychology.
But even where “ is ” represents the copula in a predication denoting the essential nature of a thing, its senses can be further analysed Aristotle has worked out a list of the widest predicates to which all others can be refeired, and these he descubes as the 44 types of predication,” or “ categories ” The full list contains ten types * (1) Substance, e g. “ man ” ; (2) Quality, eg “ white ” ; (3) Quantity, eg “ six-foot ” ; (4) Relation, eg “ double ” ; (5) Time, eg “ to-day ” ; (6) Place, eg “ indoors ” ; (7) Activity, eg “ruling”; (8) Passivity, eg. “ ruled ” ; (9) State, e g “ healthy ” ; (10) Position, e.g. “ seated ” (9) and (10) are generally, and any of the last seven may be occasionally, omitted from the list. But since of all these predicates substance is the only one which has a separate existence, it is evidently “ being ” in the sense of substance that is the subject of Wisdom or metaphysics
The next question is · What constitutes the substantiality of individual things? Aristotle’s answer is that it is the essence—the formal or de-
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fining principle of each thing The other obvious alternatives—substrate, universal, genus—all lack the necessary individuality ; moreover the universal has no separate existence apart from its particulais (this is a point upon which Aristotle repeatedly insists m his levolt against the Ideal theory), while to make the substrate or genus substance will involve attributing substantiality to matter, which is indeterminate.
The opposition of matter and form is fundamental to Aristotle’s thought, and calls for special notice. It is not an original doctrine ; it is merely a more systematic treatment of the same contrasted principles which Plato described as Unity and the Dyad, and the Pythagoreans as Limit and the Unlimited Matter in the Aristotelian sense is not confined to sensible things There is matter which is only intelligible ; eg, the genus may be regarded as the matter of the species And there are different grades of sensible matter (a) that which admits only of spatial motion ; (b) that which admits also of alteration ; (c) that which admits also of increase or decrease ; (d) that which admits of generation and destruction Sensible matter impGes intelligible matter, and each grade of sensible matter implies all the previous grades.
Moreover, matter and form are always correlative, and (if we except the celestial movers, which belong to the least typically Aristotelian part of the system) never exist apart. For Aristotle matter does not exist as entirely undifferentiated ; it passes through successive stages of differentiation, to each of which there is a coiresponding form, until it emerges as the proximate matter of the individual substance.
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All this may be regarded as a meie development of the Pythagorean and Platonic view of two contrasted pi maples , but Aristotle is not content with two principles only To explain the existence of any natural or artificial product it is necessary to state not only the material of which it consists and the form which defines it, but also the motive power which initiates the process of growth or construction, and the end or purpose of the process This gives us the Four Causes * matenal, formal, efficient and final Analogy plays an important part in the theory Whether it was originally conceived in relation to natural or artificial products (the efficient and final causes are certainly moie obvious in the latter connexion), Aristotle evidently intended it to apply to all cases; but he appears to have modified the theory at a later date in view of the difficulties which it involved At any rate theie is a tendency for the formal, final and efficient causes to be merged into a single principle opposed to the material If we are right in supposing that this represents the ultimate development of Aristotle’s thought, the attempt to depart from the Platonic view resulted (as happened in more than one instance) in a return to the original standpoint.
The analysis of the individual substance into the single antithesis of form and matter was confirmed by the parallel analysis into potentiality and actuality This was a new conception, arrived at from the consideration of the processes of change and generation If a thing comes to be X, clearly it was not X before. But change or generation cannot proceed from that which absolutely does not exist; there must always have been something which was capable
XX VIII
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of being determined as X This something, then although it was not actually X, was potentially X The antithesis of potentiality and actuality is simply the antithesis of matter and form considered dynam ically instead of statically Unfortunately Aristotle is inconsistent in his use of the term ενέργεια ; he applies it sometimes to the form itself, sometimes to the process of actualization or realization of the form in the matter, and sometimes to the result of the process, which is more strictly described as ἐντελἐχαα or “ complete reality ”
The doctrine of “ contraries,” which can be found m nearly all the earliei accounts of change, is present in Aristotle’s theory also, but in a modified form. He appears to recognize certain natural contraries, such as Being and Not-bemg, Unity and Plmality, Substance and Not-substance; but he is careful to distinguish between contrary qualities and matter determined in accordance with those qualities. Change is between contraries m the sense that the material substrate is a potentiality for contrary determinations, of which now one and now the other may be realized in it. But the contrary qualities themselves do not change.
It is from the consideration of change and motion that Aristotle proceeds to develop his theology The continuity of the processes in the universe presupposes a moving cause by which they are eternally maintained This cause, or Prime Mover, must itself be eternal and immutable, and must therefore be entirely immaterial. It is pure form* and actuality ; and this is Mind or God.
On this view God is in no sense the creator of the universe. His only effect upon it is to excite a pon-
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tinuous motion in the outei most celestial sphere or “ first heaven ” (which in turn imparts motion to the other spheres and ultimately produces the vanous combinations of foim and matter) by aiousmg in it a desire to imitate the unvaiying Divine activity, which is self-contemplation But the “ fiist heaven,” although Aristotle clearly conceives of it as animate, can only imitate this activity by revolving eternally upon its axis And since the single regular revolution of the “ first heaven ” will not explain the irregular motions of the heavenly bodies, Aristotle is compelled to assume the existence of a number of other immaterial “ moveis,” or “ intelligences/’ which—themselves moved, presumably, by the prime mover—impart motion to the spheres which make up the rest of the astronomical system This part of Aristotle’s theoiy is full of difficulties and inconsistencies ; his attempt to give a logical and mechanical explanation of the universe cannot be said to succeed. Indeed he is ultimately driven back to the very standpoint which he dezides in Platonism. He is emphatic that form cannot exist in separation from matter ; and yet the supreme reality turns out to be a pure form He blames the Platomsts and Pythagoreans for using metaphorical language, and yet when he comes to explain the ultimate method of causation he has to describe it in terms of love or desire The truth is that Aristotle’s thought is always struggling against Platomc influences, which nevertheless geneially emerge triumphant in his ultimate conclusions His great contribution to philosophy was on the Side of method; but it was Plato, acknowledged or unacknowledged, who inspired all that was best in the thought of his great disciple.
vvv
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IV. The Composition and Text of the
Metaphysics
We have already noted the fact that Aristotle’s extant works (with the exception of the Constitution of Athens, which is on a different footing) are really compilations of lecture notes or minor treatises. There is good reason to suppose that the Metaphysics was not edited by Aristotle himself; and both Alexander (515. 20) and Asclepius (4 9) imply that the person responsible was Eudemus However this may be, the work as it stands does not form a continuous sequence The evidence bearing upon the interrelation of the several books has been discussed by Jaegei (Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte dei Metapkysik des Aristoteles, and Anstotehs) and by Ross in the introduction to his edition.
If we consider the books in their present order, the following facts are fairly obvious Book I (A) stands in its proper place ; it is introductory to the study of Metaphysics Book II. (a) has no connexion with what precedes and follows , it is introductory to the study of philosophy in general, and its Greek title implies that it was added when the corpus was already completed A scholium records that the book was generally attributed to Pasicles, a nephew of Eudemus ; and Jaeger is probably right in regarding it as consisting of notes taken by Pasicles on a lecture or course of lectures by Aristotle Books III (B) and IV (Γ) should follow immediately after Book I Book V. (Δ) interrupts the discussion, and some of the terms which it defines have no connexion with Metaphysics It is evidently a separate and earlier treatise Book VI. (E) should follow
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Book IV, as is clearly shown by the order in which the same subjects are treated in Book XI Books VII -IX (ΖΗΘ) form a unity and follow on naturally after Book VI Book X (I) seems to belong to the main treatise, but it should come at the end after Book XIV. Book XI (K) down to chap vm. 9 is a briefer and earlier treatment of the subject matter of III., IV and VI.; from chap vm. 10 to the end it consists of extracts from the Physics Book XII (Λ) is an independent treatise, probably of earlier date ; but the astronomical passage in chap vm is inconsistent with its context and must belong to the last stage of Aristotle’s thought (of Jaeger, Arts-toteles 366-379)* This book contains expressions (in 1,2; v. 1) which clearly indicate that it consists of Aristotle’s own notes for a course of lectures Books XIII andXIV (Μ, N) present several problems The real division comes at XIII ix 18, and the latter section represents an earlier criticism than that which is set out in the former Even apart from this the subject matter of the two books is not very well arranged. Moreover, in Book XIII. chaps, iv. and v. there is an almost exact duplication of Book I. chap ix 1-15 The only important difference between the two passages is that in Book I. Aristotle speaks as a Platomst and in Book XIII, as an external critic of the Academy. Evidently the version in Book I is the earlier; Jaeger suggests that it belongs to the period when Aristotle was living at Assos In any case it seems clear that after Aristotle had severed himself from the Academy he made use of the same criticism, making only the few slight changes in the language which were dictated by his altered sympathies.
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The general conclusions upon which Ross and Jaeger agree are as follows The earliest form of Aristotle’s metaphysical course is represented by Books I, XI l-vui. 9? ΧΠΙ ix. 18-XIV fin Later
XI.	was replaced by III, IV and VI, and XIII. ix. 18-XIV. /in. by XIII 1 -ix. 17 ; probably Book IX was added at the same time The “ editor ” worked up all this matenal into a single treatise, adding-Books II, IV , XII and the latter part of XI.
Manuscripts and other sources
Only four of Bekker’s mss have any independent value, and I have followed the example of other recent editors in ignoring the rest The only other ms which I have cited is Vindobonensis phil. gr. C, to which Ross has attached the symbol J. These mss may be classed, in order of individual importance, as follows :
E Parisinus 1853 A Laurentianus 87 12 J Vindobonensis phil gr. C S Laurentianus 81 1 T Vaticanus 256
10th century 12th „
10th „
13th „
1321
Of these J. S inid T gon< m11\ ,ν,ιββ with E ; A represents a dilfiTerl iinti jnoKibh older archetype.
Other e\κΙοαο'' lomvmmg llio text is furnished by two Latin translations; one by William of Moerbeke (Γ ; late 13th century), and one by Cardinal Bessarxon (about 1450) The former is so literal that it almost has the authority of a ms Besides these there are the commentaries of Alexander (c. a d 200)
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on I -V. and of the pseudo-Alexander on VI -XIV , and those of Asclepius (6th century), Synanus (5th century), and Themistms (4th century) Finally there is the Aldine editio pnnceps of 1498, which in some cases helps to determine the true reading
The text of this edition is based upon that of Bekker (Beilin 1831, Oxford 1837) , and I have added critical notes only where I have rejected his readings or consider them to be doubtful. Among more recent scholars to whom I am indebted for various improvements and emendations, Schwegler, Bonitz, Christ and Jaeger call for special mention; and above all Professor W. D Ross, whose monumental edition has helped me very greatly in the preparation both of my text and of my translation A complete entical apparatus would have been far too unwieldy for a volume in this senes , but I hope that I have noted all the most important vanations.
As regards the translation, my chief object has naturally been to make Aristotle s meaning as clear as possible without too gieat a sacrifice of brevity or literalness ; and in pursuing this object I have not scrupled to vary the rendering of the same Greek words in different contexts, even where it was not absolutely necessary to do so Where the sense of the Greek is really doubtful I have thought it best to be non-committal In i endering the more difficult passages I have often refeired to Piofessor Ross’s translation, which has afforded invaluable guidance.
Finally I wish to express my very real gratitude to my friend and colleague Professor E S. Forster, who has given me the benefit of his criticism and suggestions throughout nearly the whole of my task.
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ARISTOTLE THE METAPHYSICS
ΑΡΙ2ΤΟΤΕΛΟΤ2 ΤΩΝ ΜΕΤΑ ΤΑ ΦΤ2ΙΚ.Α Α
a 23 I. Πάντες άνθρωποι τοῦ εἰδέναι ορέγονται φύσει. σημεῖον δ’ ἡ τῶν αἰσθήσεων ἀγάπησις καὶ γὰρ χωρὶς τῆς χρείας ἀγαπῶνται δι* αὑτάς, καὶ μάλιστα των άλλων ή διά τῶν ὀμμάτων οὐ γὰρ μόνον ΐνα 2α πράττωμεν ἀλλὰ καὶ μηθέν μέλλοντες πράττειν το δράν αΙρουμεθα αντί πάντων ὡς είπεΐν των άλλων αίτιον δ’ ὅτι μάλιστα ποιεί γνώριζειν τι ημάς αυτή των αισθήσεων, καὶ πολλὰς δηλοῖ δια φοράς	Φύσει
μὲν οὖν αἴσθησιν ἔχοντα γίγνεται τὰ ζῷα, εκ 8έ τούτης1 τοΐς μὲν αὐτῶν οὐκ ἐγγίγνεται μνήμη b 22 τοῖς 8’ ἐγγίγνεται. καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ταῦτα φρονι-μώτερα και μαθητικώτερα των μὴ δυναμένων μνημονεύειν ἐστί, φρόνιμα μεν άνευ του μανθάνειν οσα μἡ δυναται των φόφων ακουειν3 οΐον μέλιττα, καὶ εἴ τι τοιοῦτον ἄλλο γένος ζώων ἔστι* μανθάνει 25 δ’ ὅσα πρὸς τῇ μνήμη και ταύτην ἔχει την αἴσθησιν. Τὰ μὲν οὖν ἄλλα ταῖς φαντασίαις ζή καὶ ταῖς μνήμαις, εμπειρίας δε μετεχει μικρόν* τὸ δὲ τῶν ανθρώπων γένος και τέχνη και λογισμοΐς. γί~
1 ταύτ7}5 ζ τῆς α£σ#ἡσθοἱ? EF Asclepius.
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BOOK I
I	All men naturally desire knowledge An indication of this is our esteem for the senses , for apart from their use we esteem them for their own. sake, and most of all the sense of sight Not only with a view to action, but even when no action is contemplated, j we prefer sight to piaetically all the other senses. The reason of this is that of all the senses sight best i helps us to know things, and reveals many distinctions
Now animals aie by nature born with the power of i sensation, and from this some acquire the faculty of £ memoiy, whereas others do not. Accordingly the i former are more intelligent and capable of learning than those which cannot remember Such as cannot 3 hear sounds (as the bee, and any other similar type g of creature) are intelligent, but cannot learn ; those only are capable* of learning which possess this sense m addition to the faculty of memory.
Thus the other animals live by impressions and(c memories, and have but a small share of experience ; 3 but the human race lives also bv art *mrl
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γνεται δ’ ἐκ τῆς μνήμης ἐμπειρία τοῖς ἀνθρώποις· 1 a αἱ γὰρ πολλαὶ μνῆμαι τοῦ αὐτοῦ πράγματος μιᾶς ἐμπειρίας δύναμιν ἀποτελοῦσιν. καλ δοκεῖ σχεδὸν ἐπιστήμῃ καὶ τέχνῃ όμοιον εἶναι ἡ ἐμπειρία, αποβαίνει δ’ επιστήμη καί τέχνη διὰ τῆς εμπειρίας τοῖς ανθρώπους* ἡ μὲν γὰρ εμπειρία τέχνην ἐποί-5 ησεν, ὡς φησὶ Πῶλος, όρθώς λέγων, ἡ δ’ απειρία τύχην. γίγνεται 8ε τέχνη όταν ἐκ πολλών τής εμπειρίας έννοημάτων μία καθόλου γένηται περί των όμοιων νπόληψις. το μεν γαρ ἔχειν ὑπόληψιν ὅτι Καλλίᾳ κάμνοντι την8ί την νόσον τοδὶ συνήνεγκε καί Σωκράτει καὶ καθ’ έκαστον οντω πολλοῖς, ίο εμπειρίας ἐστίν* τὸ δ’ ὅτι πᾶσι τοῖς τοιοῖσδε κατ’ εἷδος εν άφορισθεΐσι, κάμνουσι τηνδὶ την νόσον, σννηνεγκεν, οΐον τοῖς φλεγματώδεσιν ἣ χολώδεσι [ἣ]1 πυρέττουσι καύσῳ, τέχνης. Πρὸς μὲν οὖν τὸ πράττειν εμπειρία τέχνης οὐδὲν δοκεῖ διαφέ-ρειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μάλλον επιτυγχάνοντας όρώμεν τούς 15 έμπειρους των άνευ τής εμπειρίας λόγον έχόντων αίτιον 8’ ὅτι ἡ μὲν εμπειρία των καθ’ έκαστον εστι γνώσις, ή δὲ τέχνη των καθόλου, αἱ δὲ πράξεις καί αἱ γενέσεις πάσαι περί τό καθ’ έκαστον είσιν ου γαρ άνθρωπον ύγιάζει ό Ιατρεύων, πλήν ἀλλ’ ἣ κατά συμβεβηκός, ἀλλὰ Καλλίαν ἣ Σωκράτην ἣ τῶν ίθ ἄλλων τινα τῶν οΰτω λεγομένων φ συμβέβηκε καί άνθρώπω είναι. ἐὰν οὖν ἄνευ τῆς εμπειρίας ἔχῃ τις τὸν λόγον, καί τό καθόλου μεν γνωρίζη τό δ’ ἐν τούτῳ καθ’ έκαστον ἀγνοῇ, πολλάκις δια-μαρτήσεται τής θεραπείας· θεραπευτόν γαρ τό καθ’ έκαστον μάλλον. ἀλλ’ ὑμως τό γε εἰδέναι καὶ τὸ $ έπαιειν τῇ τέχνη τής εμπειρίας ύπάρχειν οίόμεθα 1 seel. Jackson.
METAPHYSICS, I. x. 4-10
It is from memory that men acquire experience, because the numerous memories of the same thing eventually produce the effect of a single expeiience. Experience seems very similar to science and art, but actually it is through experience that men acquire science and art; for as Polus rightly says,
“ experience produces art, but inexperience chance ”a Art is produced when from many notions of experience a single universal judgement is formed with regard to like objects. To have a judgement that when Callias was suffering from this or that disease this or that benefited him, and similarly with Socrates and various other individuals, is a matter of experience ; but to judge that it benefits all persons of a certain type, considered as a class, who suffer from this or that disease (eg. the phlegmatic or bilious when suffering from burning fever) is a matter of art
It would seem that for practical purposes experi- *i ence is in no way inferior to art; indeed we see men of experience succeeding more than those who have theoiy without experience. The reason of this is 8 that experience is knowledge of particulars, but art of nniversals ; and actions and the effects produced are all concerned with the particular For it is not man that the physician cures, except incidentally, but Callias or Socrates or some other person similarly-named, who is incidentally a man as well. So if a 9 man has theory without experience, and knows the universal, but does not know the particular contained in it, he will often fail in his treatment; for it is the particular that must be treated. Nevertheless we i< consider that knowledge and proficiency belong to
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μάλλον, καλ σοφωτέρους τούς τεχνίτας των εμπεί-ρων ὑπολαμβάνομεν, ὡς κατὰ τὸ εἰδέναι μάλλον ακολουθούσαν την σοφίαν πᾶσι τοῦτο δ’, ὅτι οἱ μὲν την αιτίαν ἴσασιν, οἱ δ’ οὔ οἱ μὲν γὰρ έμπειροι τὸ οτι μὲν ΐσασι, διότι δ’ οὐκ ἴσασιν οἱ δὲ 30 τὸ διότι καὶ τὴν αίτίαν γνωρίζονσιν διὸ καὶ τοὺς αρχιτέκτονας περὶ έκαστον τιμιωτέρους και μάλλον b εἰδέναι νομίζομεν τῶν χειροτεχνών και σοφωτέρονς> οτι τάς αιτίας των ποιούμενων ἴσασιν (τοὺς δ’ ώσπερ και των άφνχων ἔνια, ποιεΐν μέν, οὐκ εἰδότα δὲ ποιεΐν α ποιεί, οΐον καίει το πυρ· τὰ μὲν οὖν άφνχα φύσει τινι ποιεΐν τούτων έκαστον, > τοὺς δὲ χειροτέχνας δι* ἔθος) · ὡς οὐ κατὰ τὸ πρακτικούς είναι σοφωτέρους όντας, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ λόγον έχειν αὐτοὺς καὶ τὰς αιτίας γνωρίζειν Ὅλως τε σημεΐον τοΰ εἰδότος καὶ μὴ εἰδότος1 τὸ δύνασθαι διδάσκειν ἐστίν, καὶ διὰ τούτο την τέχνην της εμπειρίας ήγονμεθα2 μάλλον επιστήμην είναι ο δύνανται γάρ, οἱ δὲ οὐ δύνανται διδάσκειν ἔτι δὲ τῶν αισθήσεων οὐδεμίαν ήγονμεθ α εΐναι σοφίαν καίτοι κνριώταταί γ’ εἰσὶν αύται των καθ’ ἕκαστα γνώσεις* ἀλλ’ οὐ λέγουσι τὸ διὰ τί περὶ οὐδενός, οἷον διὰ τι θερμόν το πυρ, αλλά μόνον οτι θερμόν. Τὸ3 μὲν οὖν πρώτον είκός τον όποιανοΰν ενρόντα 5 τέχνην παρά τάς κοινάς αισθήσεις θαυμάζεσθαι υπό των ἀνθρώπων, μὴ μόνον διὰ τὸ χρήσιμον είναι τι των εύρεθέντων, ἀλλ’ ὡς σοφόν καὶ διαφέροντα τῶν άλλων πλειόνων δ’ ευρισκομένων τεχνών, καὶ τῶν μὲν πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα, τῶν δὲ πρὸς
1	καί μἡ είδότος om Α^Γ.
3	τόν recc.
2 οίόμεὅα recc.
METAPHYSICS, ί. x 10-15
art rather than to experience, and we assume that artists are wiser than men of mere experience (which implies that m all cases wisdom depends rather upon knowledge) ; and this is because the former know the cause, whereas the latter do not For the experienced know the fact, but not the wherefore ; but the ! artists know the wherefore and the cause For the ϊ same reason we consider that the master craftsmen in every profession are more estimable and know more and are wiser than the artisans, because they know the reasons of the things which are done; but we think that the artisans, like certain inanimate objects, do things, but without knowing what they are doing (as, for instance, fire bums); only whereas inanimate 1 objects perform all their actions m virtue of a certain natuial quality, artisans perform theirs through habit Thus the master craftsmen are superior in wisdom, not because they can do things, but because they possess a theory and know the causes.
In general the sign of knowledge or ignorance is the ability to teach, and for this reason we hold that art lather than experience is scientific knowledge ; for the artists can teach, but the others cannot Fuither, we do not consider any of the senses to be 1 Wisdom. They are indeed our chief sources of knowledge about particulars, but they do not tell us the reason for anything, as for example why fire is hot, but only that it is hot
It is therefore probable that at first the inventor X of any art which went further than the ordinary sensations was admired by his fellow-men, not merely because some of his inventions were useful, but as sc being a wise and superior person. And as more and L more arts were discovered, some relating to the
p a
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διαγωγήν οὐσῶν, ἀεὶ σοφωτέρους τοὺς τοιούτους 20 ἐκείνων ὑπολαμβάνεσθαι,1 διὰ τὸ μὴ προς χρησιν εἶναι τὰς ἐπιστήμας αὐτῶν. ὅθεν ἤδη πάντων των τοιουτων κατεσκευασμένων αἱ μὴ πρὸς ἡδονην μηδὲ πρὸς τἀναγκαῖα τῶν ἐπιστημῶν εὑρέθησαν, καὶ πρώτον ἐν τούτο eg τοΐς τόποις οὖπερ ἐσχόλασαν. διὸ περὶ Αίγυπτον αἱ μαθηματικαὶ πρώτον τέχναι 2; συνέστησαν, ἐκεῖ γὰρ ἀφείθη σχολάζειν τὸ τῶν ἱερέων ἔθνος. Εἴρηται μὲν οὖν ἐν τοῖς ἡθικοῖς τίς διαφορά τέχνης καὶ ἐπιστήμης καὶ τῶν άλλων τών ομογενών οὖ δ’ ένεκα νῦν ποιον μέθα τον λόγον τοῦτ’ εστίν, ὅτι την όνομαζομένην σοφίαν περί τά πρώτα αίτια καὶ τὰς άρχάς ύπολαμβάνουσι πάντες >0 ὥστε καθάπερ εἴρηται πρότερον, ὁ μὲν έμπειρος τῶν δποιανοΰν εχόντων αϊσθησιν εἶναι δοκεῖ σοφώ-τερος, ὁ δὲ τεχνίτης τών εμπείρων, χειροτέχνου δὲ a ἀρχιτέκτων, αἱ δὲ θεωρητικαϊ τών ποιητικών μάλλον ότι μὲν οὖν ἡ σοφία περί τινας άρχάς και αιτίας2 ἐστὶν επιστήμη, δῆλον.
II	Ἐπεὶ δὲ ταυτην την επιστήμην ζητοῦμεν, τοῦτ’
3	ἂν εἴη σκεπτέον, η περί ποιας αιτίας καὶ περί ποιας άρχάς επιστήμη σοφία ἐστίν. εἰ δὴ λάβοι τις τὰς υπολήψεις άς ἔχομεν περί του σοφού, τάχ αν εκ τούτον φανερόν γένοιτο μάλλον. ύπολαμβάνομεν δὴ πρώτον μεν επίστασθαι πάντα τον σοφόν ώς ενδέχεται, μὴ καθ’ έκαστον εχοντα επιστήμην ι αὐτῶν εἶτα τὸν τὰ χαλεπά γνῶναι δυνάμενον καὶ μὴ ράδια άνθρώπψ γιγνώσκειν, τούτον σοφόν (τὸ
1	ύπολαμβάνομεν Α**.
2	ἀρχἀς /cal αίτίας: αιτίας λαΐ ἀρχάς ΕΓ.
α 0/ Plato, Phaedrus 274 c, Herodotus π 109.
6 -2^· fc. vi. 1139 b 14-1141 b 8. c ι.ι. Metaphysics.
METAPHYSICS, I. i. 15—π 2
necessities and some to the pastimes of life, the inventois of the latter were always considered wiser than those of the former, because their branches of knowledge did not aim at utility Hence when all 1 the discoveries of this kind were fully developed, the sciences which relate neither to pleasure nor yet to the necessities of life were invented, and first in those places where men had leisure Thus the mathematical sciences originated in the neighbourhood of Egypt, because there the priestly class was allowed leisure a
The diffeience between art and science and the 1-other kindred mental activities has been stated in w the Ethics5; the reason for our present discussion fe< is that it is generally assumed that what is called Wisdom 0 is concerned with the primary causes and pr principles, so that, as has been already stated, the man of experience is held to be wiser than the mere possessors of any power of sensation, the artist than the man of experience, the master craftsman than the artisan ; and the speculative sciences to be more learned than the productive Thus it is clear that Wisdom is knowledge of certain principles and causes.
II.	Since we are investigating this kind of know- wh ledge, we must consider what these causes and prin- cau ciples are whose knowledge is Wisdom. Perhaps it will be clearei if we take the opinions winch we hold about the wise man We consider first, then, that 2 the wise man knows all things, so far as it is possible, The without having knowledge of every one of them in- hav< dividually; next, that the wise man is he who can £££ comprehend difficult things, such as are not easy for <p) i$ human eoinorehensirm ffrvr	leder
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γαρ αἰσθάνεσθαι πάντων κοινόν, διὸ ῥᾴδιον καὶ οὐδὲν σοφόν)* ετι τον άκριβεστερον καὶ τὸν διδα-σκαλικώτερον τῶν αίτιων σοφώτβρον εἶναι περὶ πάσαν επιστήμην* καὶ τῶν επιστημών δὲ τὴν 15 αυτής ενεκεν καὶ τοῦ εἰδέναι χάριν αιρετήν ονσαν μάλλον εΐναι σοφίαν ή την των άποβαινόντων ενεκεν, καὶ την άρχικωτέραν τής ύπηρετουσης μάλλον1 σοφίαν ον γαρ δεῖν επιτάττεσθαι τον σοφόν ἀλλ’ επιτάττειν, καὶ οὐ τούτον ετερω πείθεσθαι, άλλα 20 τουτω τον ήττον σοφόν.	Τὰς μὲν οὖν ύπολή-
φεις τοιαυτας και τοσαυτας εχομεν περί τής σοφίας καί των σοφών τούτων δὲ τὸ μεν πάντα επίστα-σθαι τῷ μάλιστα εχοντι την καθόλου επιστήμην άναγκαΐον νπάρχειν* οντος γαρ οἷδέ πως πάντα τά υποκείμενα σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ χαλεπώτατα ταῦτα 25 γνώριζειν τοις άνθρωποις, τὰ μάλιστα καθόλου πορρωτάτω γαρ τών αισθήσεων ἐστιν. ἀκριβέ-σταται δὲ τῶν επιστημών αι μάλιστα τών πρώτων εἰσίν αἱ γαρ εξ ἐλαττόνων ἀκριβέστεραι τῶν ἐκ προσθεσεως λεγομένων,2 οἷον άριθμητική γεωμετρίας άλλα μην και διδασκαλική γε ἡ τῶν α ιτιών θεωρητική μάλλον* οὖτοι γὰρ διδάσκουσιν οἱ τὰς 30 αίτιας λεγοντες περί έκαστου3 τό δ’ εἰδέναι καὶ τὸ επίστασθαι αυτών ενεκα μάλισθ’ υπάρχει τῇ τοῦ μάλιστα επιστητού επιστήμη ό γαρ τὸ επίστασθαι δι’ αὑτὸ αίρονμένος τήν μάλιστα
1 μάλλον είναι ΕΓ	2 λεγομένων* λαμβανομίνων Ab.
3 ἐκαστον Α13.
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common to all, is easy, and has nothing to do with Wisdom) ; and fui ther that in every branch of knowledge a man is wiser in proportion as he is moie accurately informed and better able to expound the causes. Again among the sciences we consider that that science which is desirable in itself and for the < sake of knowledge is more neai ly Wisdom than that' which is desirable for its results, and that the superior ] is more nearly Wisdom than the subsidiary ; for the 1 wise man should give orders, not receive them ; nor \ should he obey others, but the less wise should obey 1 him	6
Such in kind and in number are the opinions which * we hold with regard to Wisdom and the wise Of * the qualities there desenbed the knowledge of eveiy- I thing must necessarily belong to him who in the α highest degree possesses knowledge of the universal, because he knows in a sense all the particulars which it comprises. These things, viz. the most universal, are perhaps the hardest for man to grasp, because they are furthest removed from the senses. Again, 5 the most exact of the sciences are those which are most concerned with the first principles ; for those which aie based on fewer principles are more exact than those which include additional principles ; eg, arithmetic is more exact than geometry. Moreover, the science which investigates causes is more instructive than one which does not, for it is those who tell us the causes of any particular thing who instruct us Moreover, knowledge and understand- 6 ing which are desirable for their own sake are most attainable in the knowledge of that which is most knowable. For the man who desires knowledge for its
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!2 b ἐπιστήμην μάλιστα αἱρήσεται, τοιαύτη δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ του μάλιστα ἐπιστητοῦ, μάλιστα δὲ ἐπιστητὰ τὰ πρῶτα καὶ τὰ αίτια διὰ γὰρ ταῦτα καὶ ἐκ τούτων τάλλα γνωρίζεται, ἀλλ’ οὐ ταῦτα διὰ τῶν ὑποκειμέ-5 νων. άρχικωτάτη δὲ τῶν επιστημών, καὶ μάλλον αρχική της υπηρετουσης, η γνωρίζονσα τίνος ενεκεν ἐστι πρακτεον έκαστον τούτο δ’ ἐστὶ τάγαθόν εκάστου, ολως δὲ τὸ άριστον εν τη φύσει πάσῃ.
Ἐξ απάντων οὖν τῶν είρημενών επι την αυτήν επιστήμην πίπτει το ζητουμενον ὅνομα* δεῖ γαρ ταυτην των πρώτων αρχών και αιτιών είναι θεωρη -ίο τικήν καὶ γὰρ τἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ οὖ ένεκα εν τῶν αιτίων ἐστίν. Ὄτι δ’ οὐ ποιητική, δῆλον καὶ εκ τῶν πρώτων φιλοσοφησάντων διὰ γὰρ τὸ θαυμά-ζειν οἱ άνθρωποι και νυν και το πρώτον ηρζαντο φιλοσοφειν, ἐξ αρχής μεν τὰ πρόχειρα τών απόρων1 θαυμάσαντες, εΐτα κατά μικρόν οΰτω προιόντες, 15 καὶ περὶ τῶν μειζόνων διαπορήσαντες, οἷον περί τε τῶν τῆς σελήνης παθημάτων, καὶ τῶν περὶ τον ήλιον και άστρα, καὶ περί τής του παντός γενέσεως. ὁ δ’ απορών καὶ θαυμάζων οϊεται άγνοεΐν (βιό και ό φιλόμύθος φιλόσοφός2 πώς ἐστιν* ὁ γὰρ μύθος 20 σύγκειται εκ θαυμάσιων) · ὥστ’ εἴπερ διὰ τὸ φεύ-γειν τὴν άγνοιαν εφιλοσόφησαν, φανερόν ὅτι διὰ τὸ εἰδέναι τὸ επίστασθαι εόίωκον, καὶ οὐ χρήσεώς τινος ενεκεν. μαρτυρεί δὲ αὐτὸ τὸ συμβεβηκός· σχεδὸν γὰρ πάντων υπαρχόντων τών αναγκαίων καὶ πρὸς ραστώνην και διαγωγήν η τοιαυτη Η φρόνησις ήρξατο ζ-ητεΐσθαι δῆλον οὖν ὡς δι’
1	ἀπόρων: ἀτόπων Α*5
2	ό φιλόμυὅος φιλόσοφος Ab Alexginder; φιλόμυὅος ό φιλόσοφος Ε Ascleniu^-
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and this is the knowledge of the most knowable, and the things which are most knowable are first principles and causes ; for it is through these and from these that other things come to be known, and not these through the paitieulars which fall under them. And that science is supreme, and superior to r the subsidiary, which knows for what end each action is to be done ; i e the Good in each particular case, and in general the highest Good in the whole of nature.
Thus as a result of all the above considerations the i term which we are investigating falls under the same i science, which must speculate about first principles ® and causes ; for the Good, i e the end, is one of the t causes
That it is not a productive science is clear from a h consideration of the fast philosophers It is through S wonder that men now begin and originally began c to philosophize ; wondering in the first place at ® obvious perplexities, and then by gradual progression p raising questions about the greater matters too, eg g about the changes of the moon and of the sun, about s< the stars and about the origin of the universe. Now 1 he who wonders and is perplexed feels that he is ignorant (thus the myth-lover is in a sense a philosopher, since myths are composed of wonders); therefore if it was to escape ignorance that men studied philosophy, it is obvious that they pursued science for the sake of knowledge, and not for any practical utility. The actual course of events bears 1 witness to this ; for speculation of this kind began with a view to recreation and pastime, at a time when practically all the necessities of life were already sutinlied. Clearlv then it is for no extrinsic advantage
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23 οὐδεμίαν αυτήν ζητοΰμεν χρείαν ἑτέραν, ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ άνθρωπος, φαμέν, ἐλεύθερος ὁ αυτόν ένεκα καὶ μἡ ἄλλου ὥν, οὕτω καὶ αυτήν ὡς μόνην ἐλευθέραν οὖσαν1 τῶν επιστημών μόνη γαρ αυτή2 αυτής ἕνεκέν ἐστιν.
Διὸ καὶ δικαίως ἂν οὐκ ανθρώπινη νομίζοιτο αυτής so ἡ κτησις' πολλαχῇ γαρ ἡ φύσις δούλη των ανθρώπων ἐστιν, ὥστε κατὰ Σιμωνίδην θεὸς ἂν μόνος τοντ εχοι γέρας, άνδρα δ’ οὐκ ἄξιον μὴ οὐ ζητεῖν τὴν καθ’ αυτόν επιστήμην, εί δη λεγουσι τι οι ι a ποιηταί και πέφυκε φθονεΐν τό θειον, επι τούτον σνμβήναι2 μάλιστα είκός και δυστυχείς είναι πάντας τους περιττούς, ἀλλ’ οὔτε τὸ θειον φθονερόν ενδεχεται εἶναι, άλλα4 κατά την παροιμίαν πολλά ψεύδονται άοιδοί, οὔτε τῆς τοιαύτης άλλην χρή 5 νόμιζειν τιμιωτεραν ή γάρ θειοτατη και τιμιω-τάτη. τοιαύτη δε δίχως αν εϊη μόνον· ήν τε γὰρ μάλιστ αν 6 θεός ἔχοι, θεία τῶν επιστημών ἐστί, κἂν εἴ τις τῶν θείων εϊη. μόνη δ’ αύτη τούτων άμφοτερων τετύχηκεν ο τε γάρ θεός δοκεΐ τών αιτίων πάσιν είναι καὶ ὰρχή τις, καὶ την τοιαύτην ο ή μόνος ή μάλιστ’ ἂν ἔχοι ὁ θεός αναγκαιότεροι μεν ούν πάσαι ταύτης, άμείνων δ’ οὐδεμία. Δεῖ μεντοι πως καταστήναι την κτήσιν αυτής εις τουναντίον ή μιν τών ἐξ αρχής ζητήσεων. άρχονται μεν γάρ, ώσπερ εἴπομεν, ἀπὸ τοῦ θαυμάζειν πάντες εἰ όντως εχει, καθάπερ <περΙ>5 τών θαυμάτων ταυ-5 τόματα ἣ περὶ τὰς τοῦ ἡλίου τροπὰς ἢ την τής 1 αυτἡν ώς μόνην eXevdipav οΰσαν. αϋτη μόνη ἐλευόἐρα ο$σα Ε.
2	αὅτ?7 αότἡ Α13.	3 συμβαίνειν Ab.
________* ἀλΧά Α,αι Ab._____________ 5 Jaeger_________
a Fragment 3 (Hiller).
6 0/. Solon, fragment 26 (Hiller); Leutsch and Schneide-win, Paroemioorcmh/i i-
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that we seek this knowledge ; for just as we call a man independent who exists for himself and not for i another, so we call this the only independent science, ? since it alone exists for itself
For this reason its acquisition might justly be l supposed to be beyond human power, since in many s< respects human nature is servile ; m which case, as ® Simonides a says, “ God alone can have this prm- it lege,” and man should only seek the knowledge which is within his reach Indeed if the poets are 1 right and the Deity is by nature jealous, it is probable that in this ease He would be paiticularly jealous, and all those who excel m knowledge unfortunate But it is impossible for the Deity to be jealous (indeed, as the proverb b says, “ poets tell many a he ”), nor must we suppose that any other foim of knowledge is moie precious than this ; for what is most divine is most precious. Now there are two χ ways only in which it can be divine A science is it divine if it is peculiarly the possession of God, or if “ it is concerned with divine matters And this science ar alone fulfils both these conditions ; for (a) all believe Jh that God is one of the causes and a kind of principle, and (b) God is the sole or chief possessor of this sort ex of knowledge. Accordingly, although all other sciences are more necessary than this, none is more excellent
The acquisition of this knowledge, however, must u in a sense result in something which is the reverse it of the outlook with which we first approached the ££ inquiry. All begin, as we have said, by wondering that things should be as they are, e g. with regard to marionettes, or the solstices, or the incommensur-
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διαμέτρου ἀσυμμετρίαν* θαυμαστόν γαρ εἶναι δοκεῖ πᾶσι τοῖς μήπω τεθεωρηκόσι την αιτίαν,1 εί τι τῷ ἐλαχἴστῳ μὴ μετρεῖται. δεῖ δὲ εἰς τουναντίον, και το ἄμεινον κατὰ την παροιμίαν, ἀποτελευτῆσαι, καθάπερ καὶ ἐν τούτο is όταν μάθωσιν οὐθεν γαρ 20 αν ούτως θαυμάσειεν άνηρ γεωμετρικός ώς ει γε-νοιτο η διάμετρος μετρητή,	Τίς μεν οὖν ἡ φύσις
τής επιστήμης της ζητούμενης εΐρηται, και τις ο σκοπός οὖ δεῖ τυγχάνειν την ζήτησιν και την ολην μέθοδον,
III	Ἐπεὶ δὲ φανερόν δτι των ἐξ αρχής αιτίων δει 25 λαβεῖν επιστήμην (τότε γαρ είδέναι φαμεν έκαστον, όταν την πρώτην αιτίαν οίώμεθα γνώριζειν), τά δ αίτια λέγεται τετραχώς, &ν μίαν μεν αιτίαν φαμεν εΐναι την ουσίαν και τό τί ήν είναι (ανάγεται γαρ τό διά τί εις τον λόγον έσχατον, αίτιον δὲ και αρχή 30 τό διά τί πρώτον), έτέραν δε την ύλην και τό υποκείμενον, τρίτην δὲ οθεν ή αρχή τής κινήσεως, τετάρτην δὲ τὴν άντικειμένην αιτίαν ταύτῃ, το οὖ ενεκα και τάγαθόν (τέλος γάρ γενέσεως και κινήσεως πάσης τουτ’ εστίν), τεθεώρηται μεν οὖν 1 b ίκανώς περί αυτών ήμΐν εν τοΐς περί φύσεως, όμως δὲ παραλάβωμεν και τούς πρότερον ημών εις ἐπίσκεψιν τῶν ὄντων έλθόντας και φιλοσοφή-σαντας περί τής αλήθειας, δήλον γάρ δτι κάκεΐνοι λέγουσιν άρχάς τινας καὶ αιτίας· επελθοΰσιν οὖν
1 τοῖς alrlav hue transp. Jaeger, ita ci Bonitz: habent codd. post ταντόματα 1. 15.
a %,e, the fact that the diameter of a square cannot be rationally expressed in terms of the side.
b % e, δευτέρων ἀμεινόνων (“ second thoughts are better ”). Leutseh and Scbneidewin i 62.
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abilitya of the diameter of a square ; because it seems wonderful to everyone who has not yet pei-ceived the cause that a thing should not be measurable by the smallest unit But we must end with the contrary and (according to the proverb) 6 the better view, as men do even in these cases when they understand them ; for a geometrician would wonder at nothing so much as if the diameter were to become measurable
Thus we have stated what is the nature of the science which we are seeking, and what is the object which our search and our whole investigation must attain
III It is clear that we must obtain knowledge of the piimaiy causes, because it is when Me think that we understand its primary cause that we claim to [ know each particular thing Now there are four < recognized kinds of cause. Of these we hold that one * is the essence or essential nature of the thing (since the “ reason why ” of a thing is ultimately leducible to its forinula, and the ultimate “reason vThy” is a cause and principle); another is the matter or substrate ; the third is the source of motion; and the fourth is the cause which is opposite to this, namely the purpose or “ good ” ; for this is the end of every generative or motive process We have investigated these sufficiently in the Physics0; however, let us avail ourselves of the evidence of those who have before us approached the investigation of reality and philosophized about Truth For clearly they too recognize certain principles and causes, and so it will be of some assistance to our present inquiry if
0 Physics II. nL, vii.
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5 ἔπται τι προὔργου τῇ μεθόδῳ τῇ νῦν^ ἢ γὰρ ἕτερόν τι γένος εὑρήσομεν αίτιας, ἣ ταῖς νῦν λεγο-μέναις μάλλον πιστεύσομεν	Τῶν δη πρώτων
φιλοσοφησάντων οἱ πλεῖστοι τὰς ἐν ύλης ^ εἴδει μόνας ῴήθησαν ἀρχὰς εἶναι πάντων ἐξ οὖ γαρ ἔστιν άπαντα τα οντα, καὶ ἐξ οὖ γίγνεται πρώτου ίο καὶ εἰς ὃ φθείρεται τελευταῖον, τῆς μὲν ουσίας ὑπομενούσης, τοῖς δὲ πάθεσι μεταβαλλούσης, τούτο στοιχείον καὶ ταύτην ἀρχἡν φασιν εἶναι τῶν οντων, καὶ διὰ τούτο οὔτε γίγνεσθαι οὐθὲν οἴονται οὺτε ἀπόλλυσθαι, ὡς τῆς τοιαντης φύσεως ἀεὶ σωζο-μένης, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὸν Σωκράτην φαμὲν οὺτε 15 γίγνεσθαι απλώς όταν γίγνηται καλός ή μουσικός οϋτ€ ἀπόλλυσθαι ὅταν ἀποβάλλῃ ταυτας τάς ἕξεις, διὰ τὸ ὑπομένειν τὸ ὑποκείμενον τὸν Σωκράτην αυτόν, όντως οὐδὲ τῶν άλλων ουδόν ἀεὶ1 γὰρ εἶναί τινα φύσιν ἣ μίαν ἣ πλείους μιας, ἐξ ὦν γιγνεται τἆλλα σωζομόνης ἐκείνης. τὸ μέντοι πλήθος και 20 τό εἷδος τῆς τοιαύτης αρχής ου το αύτο παντός λόγουσιν, ἀλλὰ Θαλῆς μὲν ὁ τῆς τοιαύτης αρχηγός φιλοσοφίας ὕδωρ φησϊν εἶναι (διὸ καὶ την γῆν ἐφ’ ὕδατος ἀπεφήνατο εἶναι), λαβών ΐσως την ύπόληφιν ταύτην2 ἐκ τοῦ πάντων όράν την τροφήν ύγράν οΰσαν και αυτό το θερμόν ἐκ τούτου γιγνόμενον καὶ 25 τούτω ζών (τό δ’ ἐξ οὖ γιγνεται, τοῦτ’ ἐστὶν ἀρχὴ πάντων), διά τε δή τοϋτο την ύπόληφιν λαβών ταύτην, καὶ διὰ τὸ πάντων τά σπέρματα την φύσιν ύγράν ἔχειν, τὸ δ’ ύδωρ άρχήν τής φνσεώς εἶναι 1 del Bywater, ὅεῖν Wirth: ὅεῖ codd.
2 ταύττιρ om. recc. α Thales of Miletus,.#. 585 Bio.
b That of the Ionian monists, who sought a single material principle of everything.
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we study their teaching ; because we shall either discover some other kind of cause, or have more confidence in those which, we have just described.
Most of the earliest philosophers conceived only , of material principles as underlying all things That1 of which all things consist, fiom which they first come and into which on their destruction they are < ultimately lesolved, of which the essence persists J although modified by its affections—this, they say, is an element and principle of existing things. Hence they believe that nothing is either generated or destroyed, since this kind of primary entity always persists Similarly we do not say that Socrates comes into being absolutely when he becomes handsome or cultured, nor that he is destroyed when he loses these qualities ; because the substrate, Socrates himself, peisists In the same way nothing else is i generated 01 destroyed ; for there is some one entity (or more than one) which always persists and from which all other things are generated. All are not * agreed, however, as to the number and character of these piinciples Thales,0 the founder of this school i of philosophy,b says the permanent entity is water \ (which is why he also propounded that the earth floats on water). Presumably he derived this assumption from seeing that the nutriment of everything is moist, and that heat itself is generated from moisture and depends upon it for its existence (and that from which a thing is generated is always its first principle). He derived his assumption, then, from this ; and also from the fact that the seeds of everything have a moist nature, whereas water is the first principle of the nature of moist things.
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τοῖς ὑγροῖς Εἰσὶ δέ τινες οἳ καὶ τοὺς παμπάλαιους καὶ πολὺ πρὸ τῆς νῦν γενέσεως καὶ πρώτους bo θεολογήσαντας ούτως οἴονται περὶ τῆς φύσεως ὑπολαβεῖν Ὠκεανόν τε γὰρ καὶ Τηθὺν ἐποίησαν τῆς γενέσεως πατέρας, καὶ τὸν δρκον των θεῶν ὕδωρ, την καλουμένην ὑπ’ αυτών Στύγα [τῶν ποιητῶν] 1 τιμιώτατον μὲν γὰρ τὸ πρεσβύτατον, 34 a ὅρκος δὲ τὸ τιμιώτατον ἐστιν. εἰ μὲν οὖν αρχαία τις αυτή καὶ παλαιὰ τετὐχηκεν οὖσα περὶ τῆς φύσεως ἡ δόξα, τάχ’ αν άδηλον εἴη, Θαλῆς μέντοι λέγεται ούτως άποφήν ασθαι περί της πρώτης αίτιας· 'Τππωνα γὰρ οὐκ ἄν τις ἀξιώσειε θεῖναι 5 μετὰ τούτων, διὰ την εὐτέλειαν αὐτοῦ της διάνοιας. Ἀναξιμένης δὲ ἀέρα καὶ Διογένης πρότερον ύδατος και μάλιστ αρχήν τιθέασι τῶν απλών σωμάτων, Τππασος δὲ πῦρ ὁ Μεταποντῖνος καὶ Ἠράκλειτος ὁ Ἐφέσιος, Εμπεδοκλής δὲ τὰ τέτταρα, πρὸς τοῖς εἰρημένοις γῆν προστιθεὶς τέταρτον* ταῦτα γὰρ ἀει ίο διαμένειν καὶ οὐ γίγνεσθαι ἀλλ’ ἢ πλήθει καὶ ὀλι-γότητι, συγκρινόμενα καὶ διακρινόμενα εἰς εν τε καὶ ἐξ ἐνός. ’Αναξαγόρας δὲ ὁ Κλαζομένιος, τη μὲν ηλικία πρότερος ών τούτου, τοῖς δ’ ἔργοις ύστερος, άπειρους εΐναί φησι τάς άρχάς σχεδόν γαρ άπαντα τά ομοιομερή, καθάπερ ύδωρ ή πυρ,
1 Christ
α 0/ Plato, Cratylus 402 β, Tkeaetetus 152 ε, 180 c, d b 0/ Homer, Τῖνιᾶ, xiv 201, 246 c C/. Homer, Iliad, n. 755, xiv 271, xv. 37. d Hippo of Samos, a medical writer and eclectic philosopher who lived in the latter half of the fifth century b.c. C/. Zte Anima 405 b 2.
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There are some a who think that the men of very ( ancient times, long before the present era, who first speculated about the gods, also held this same opinion about the pumary entity. For they b represented Oceanus and Tethys to be the parents of creation, and the oath of the gods to be by water— Styx,c as they call it Now what is most ancient is most revered, and what is most levered is what we sweai by. Whether this view of the primary entity ' is really ancient and time-honoured may perhaps be considered uncertain ; however, it is said that this was Thales’ opinion concerning the first cause. (I say nothing of Hippo/ because no one would presume to include him in this company, in view of the paltriness of his intelligence )
Anaximenes e and Diogenes f held that air is prior $ to water, and is of all corporeal elements most truly < the first principle Hrppasus 9 of Metapontum and J Heraclitus h of Ephesus hold this of fire ; and Em- c pedocles 1—adding earth as a fomth to those already mentioned—takes all four These, he says, always persist, and are only generated in respect of multitude and paucity, according as they are combined into unity or differentiated out of unity0
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae—prior to Empedocles i in point of age, but posterior in his activities—says that the first principles are infinite m number. For he says that as a general rule all things which are,
e The third Milesian momst; fl. circa 545 b c f Diogenes of Apollonia, an eclectic philosopher roughly contemporary with Hippo.
9 A Pythagorean, probably slightly junior to Heraclitus.
A Fl. about 500 b c.
4 Of Acragas , fl. 450 b c
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13 οὕτω γίγνεσθαι καλ ἀπόλλυσθαί φησι, συγκρίσει καὶ διακρἴσει μόνον, άλλως δ’ οὔτε γίγνεσθαι οντ ἀπόλλυσθαι, ἀλλὰ διαμενειν ἀίδια.	Ἐκ μὲν οὖν
τούτων μόνην τις αιτίαν νομἴσειεν ἂν την ἐν ὕλης εἴδει λεγομένην προϊόντων δ’ όντως, αὐτὸ τὸ πράγμα ὡδοποίησεν αὐτοῖς καὶ συνηνάγκασε ζητεῖν 20 εἰ γαρ ότι μάλιστα πάσα γένεσις καὶ φθορά1 ἔκ τινος ἑνὸς ἣ καὶ πλειόνων ἐστίν, διὰ τί τοΰτο συμβαίνει, καὶ τι το αίτιον; ον γαρ δὴ τό γε ὑπο-κείμενον αὐτὸ ποιεῖ μεταβάλλειν εαυτό λέγω δ’ οἷον οὔτε τὸ ξύλον οὔτε ὁ χαλκός αίτιος τον μεταβάλλει ν εκάτερον αυτών, ουδέ ποιεί το μεν ξύλον 25 κλίνην 6 δὲ χαλκός ανδριάντα, ἀλλ’ έτερόν τι της μεταβολής αίτιον. τὸ δὲ τοῦτο ζητεΐν εστί το την ετεραν αρχήν ζητεΐν, ώς αν ήμεΐς φαίημεν, όθεν ή αρχή της κινησεως.	Οἱ μεν οὖν πάμπαν ἐξ
αρχής άφάμενοι τῆς μεθόδου τής τοιαύτης καί εν φάσκοντες είναι τὸ υποκείμενον ονθέν εδνσχέραναν so ἑαυτοῖς, ἀλλ’ εν ιοί γε των εν λεγόντων, ώσπερ ήττηθέντες υπό τούτης τής ζητήσεως, τό εν ακίνητόν φασιν είναι καί την φυσιν δλην ον μόνον κατά γενεόϊν καί φθοράν (τοΰτο μεν γάρ άρχαΐόν τε καί πάντες ώμολόγησαν), ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ την άλλην lb μεταβολήν πάσαν· καὶ τοΰτο αυτών ἴδιόν ἐστιν.
Τῶν μεν οὖν ἕν φασκόντων είναι τό πᾶν οὐθενὶ συνέβη την τοιαυτην συνιδεΐν αιτίαν, πλήν εἰ ἄρα
1 γἐνεσις /cal φθορά,: φθορά καλ γἐνεσις ΕΓ.
° This is Aristotle’s illustration *, appaiently Anaxagoras
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like fire and water,® homoeomerous, are generated and destroyed in this sense only, by combination and differentiation ; otherwise they are neither generated nor destroyed, but persist eternally b
From this account it might be supposed that the H only cause is of the kind called “ material.” But as τ men proceeded in this way, the very circumstances of the case led them on and compelled them to seek « further ; because if it is really true that all generation and destruction is out of some one entity or even more than one, why does this happen, and what is the cause ? It is surely not the substrate itself 1 which causes itself to change I mean, e g , that neither wood nor bronze is responsible for changing itself; wood does not make a bed, nor bronze a statue, but something else is the cause of the change Now to investigate this is to investigate the second type of cause * the source of motion, as we should say.
Those who were the very first to take up this 1 inquiry, and who maintained that the substrate is £ one thing, had no misgivings on the subject, but I some of those c who regard it as one thing, being J baffled, as it were, by the inquiry, say that that one thing (and indeed the whole physical world) is immovable in respect not only of generation and destruction (this was a primitive belief and was generally admitted) but of all other change. This belief is peculiar to them.
None of those who maintained that the universe is a unity achieved any conception of this type of
composed of parts which are similar to one another and to the whole) Of Le Gaelo 302 a 28, Le Gen. et Oorr. 314 a 24.
b Of. frag. 4 (Diels), and see Burnet, E.G P. 130.
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Παρμενίδῃ, καὶ τούτῳ κατά τοσοῦτον όσον ού μόνον ἕν ἀλλὰ καὶ δύο πως τίθησιν αἰτίας εἶναι ό τοῖς δὲ δὴ πλείω ποιοῦσι μάλλον ἐνδέχεται λέγειν, οἷον τοῖς θερμόν καὶ ψυχρόν ἣ πὺρ καὶ γῆν χρῶνται γαρ ὡς κινητικήν έχοντι τῷ πυρὶ την φύσιν, ὕδατι δὲ καὶ γῇ καὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις τουναντίον Μετὰ δὲ τούτους καὶ τὰς τοιαύτας ἀρχάς, ὡς οὐχ ἱκα-νῶν οὐσῶν γεννῆσαι την των οντων φύσιν, πάλιν ίο ὑπ’ αυτής τής αλήθειας} ώσπερ εΐπομεν, αναγκαζόμενοι την εχομένην εζήτησαν αρχήν τοϋ γαρ εὖ καὶ καλώς τά μεν εχειν τα δὲ γίγνεσθαι των οντων ΐσως ούτε πΰρ ούτε γήν οΰτ άλλο των τοι οντων ούθεν ουτ εΐκός αίτιον είναι οΰτ εκείνους οίηθήναι· οὐδ’ αὖ τῷ αύτομάτω καὶ τὐχῃ τοσοΰτον ἐπι-15 τρέψαι πράγμα καλώς εἶχεν. νοῦν δή τις είπών ἐνεῖναι, καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς ζῴοις, καὶ ἐν τῆ φύσει τον αίτιον τοϋ κόσμον και τής τάξεως πάσης οΐον νήφων εφάνη παρ’ εἰκῇ λέγοντας τούς πρότερον. φανερῶς μεν ονν ’Αναξαγόραν ἴσμεν ἁψάμενον τούτων τῶν λόγων, αιτίαν δ’ ἔχει πρότερον Ἐρ-20 μότιμος ὁ Κλαζομένιος εἰπεῖν. οἱ μεν οὖν ούτως ύπολαμβάνοντες άμα του καλώς την αιτίαν αρχήν είναι των οντων έθεσαν, καὶ την τοιαύτην δθεν ή κίνησις υπάρχει τοῖς οὖσιν.
IV.	ΤΓποπτεύσειε δ’ ἄν τις 'Ησίοδον πρώτον ζητῆσαι το τοιοῦτον, κἂν εἴ τις άλλος έρωτα ή >5 επιθυμίαν εν τοῖς οὖσιν εθηκεν ὡς ὰρχήν, οἷον καὶ
a Founder of the above, about 475. b in the Δόξα. Fr. 8 (Diels), R P. 121. c Aristotle is waKaWw	~
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cause, except perhaps Parmenides a ; and him only ef in so far as he admits, in a sense, not one cause only but two b But those who recognize moie than one h entity, e g hot and cold, or fire and earth, are better as able to give a systematic explanation, because they m avail themselves of fire as being of a kinetic nature, and of water, earth, etc , as being the opposite 0
After these thinkers and the discovery of these causes, since they were insufficient to account for the generation of the actual world, men were again compelled (as we have said) by truth itself to investigate the next first principle. For presumably it H is unnatural that either fire or eaith or any other Oj such element should cause existing things to be or efl become well and beautifully disposed, or indeed ^ that those thinkers should hold such a view Nor ai again was it satisfactoiy to commit so important a matter to spontaneity and chance Hence when someone d said that there is Mind in nature, just as m animals, and that this is the cause of all older and arrangement, he seemed like a sane inan in contrast with the haphazard statements of his predecessors e We know definitely that Anaxagoras adopted this ^ view ; but Hermotimus f of Clazomenae is credited with having stated it earlier Those thinkers, then, νφο held this view assumed a principle in things which is the cause of beauty, and the sort of cause by which motion is communicated to things.
IV. It might be inferred that the first person to aii consider this question was Hesiod, or indeed anyone be else who assumed Love or Desire as a first principle ba
d Anaxagoras.	e Gf Plato, Phaedo 97 b-98 b.
f A semi-mythical person supposed to have been a pre-
ARISTOTLE
Παρμενίδης* καὶ γαρ οὖτος κατασκευάζων την τοϋ παντὸς γένεσιν
πρώτιστον μέν (φησιν) έρωτα θεών μητίσατο πάντων,
Ἠσίοδος δὲ
πάντων μεν πρώτιστα χάος γένετ’, αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα γαῖ’ ευρύστερνος,-----
ἡδ’ ἔρος, ὃς πάντεσσι μεταπρέπει ἀθανάτοισιν,
30 ὡς δέον εν τοῖς οὖσιν ύπάρχειν τιν αιτίαν ἥτις κινήσει και συνάζει τα πράγματα.	Τούτους μεν
oSv πώς χρή διανεῖμαι περὶ τοῦ τίς πρώτος, ἐξέστω κρίνειν ύστερον επεϊ δὲ καὶ τάναντία τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς ενόντα εφαίνετο εν τη φύσει, καὶ οὐ μόνον τάξις καὶ ► a τὸ καλόν άλλα και ἀταξία καὶ τὸ αισχρόν, καὶ πλείω τά κακά των αγαθών καί τά φαύλα τών καλών, ούτως άλλος τις φιλίαν εἰσήνεγκε καὶ νεῖκος, ἑκάτε-ρον ἑκατέρων αίτιον τούτων εί γάρ τις ἀκολουθοίη 5 καὶ λαμβάνοι προς την διάνοιαν καὶ μη προς α ψελ-λίζεται λέγων Εμπεδοκλής, εὑρήσει την μεν φιλίαν αιτίαν οὖσαν τῶν αγαθών, τὸ δὲ νεῖκος τῶν κακών ώστ εἴ τις φαίη τρόπον τινα καί λέγειν καί πρώτον λέγειν τὸ κακόν καί το αγαθόν άρχάς Ἐμπεδοκλέα, τάχ’ ἂν λέγοι καλῶς, εϊπερ το τών αγαθών σπάνιο των αίτιον αυτό τάγαθόν εστι [καὶ τῶν κακών τὸ κακόν] 1 οὖτοι μὲν οὖν, ώσπερ λέγομεν, καὶ μέχρι τούτου δυοΐν αἰτίαιν2 ὧν ἡμεῖς διωρίσαμεν ἐν τοῖς περὶ φύσεως ἡμμένοι φαίνονται,3 τῆς τε ὕλης καὶ
1 om. Α* comm.	2 αΐτίαιν έφήψαντο ΕΓ.
s ἡμμἐνοι φαίνονται om. ΕΓ.
α	Α —1—/
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in things ; e g. Paimemdes. For he says, where he is describing the creation of the universe,
Love she a created first of all the gods.6 And Hesiod says,0
First of all things was Chaos made, and then
Broad-bosomed Earth . . .
And Love, the foiemost of unmortal beings,
thus implying that there must be in the world some cause to move things and combine them.
The question of arranging these thinkers in order 2 of priority may be decided later. Now since it was apparent that nature also contains the opposite of what is good, i e not only order and beauty, but disorder and ugliness ; and that there are more bad and common things than theie are good and beautiful : in view of this another thinker introduced Love E® and Strife d as the respective causes of these things mt —because if one follows up and appreciates the 3 statements of Empedocles with a view to his real an meaning and not to his obscure language, it will be ^ found that Love is the cause of good, and Strife of evil. Thus it would perhaps be correct to say that Empedocles in a sense spoke of evil and good as first principles, and was the first to do so—that is, if the cause of all good things is absolute good.
These thinkers then, as I say, down to the time of 4 Empedocles, seem to have grasped two of the causes a* which we have defined in the Physics e . the material
b Fr. 13 (Diels).
6 Theogony 116-20. The quotation is slightly inaccurate.
* Frr. 17,26 (Diels); RP. 166 Of. Burnet, E.G.P. 108 ff.
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του ὅθεν ἡ κίνησις, ἀμυδρῶς μέντοι καὶ οὐθὲν σαφώς, ἀλλ’ οἷον ἐν ταῖς μάχαις οἱ αγύμναστοι '< ποιοῦσιν καὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι περιφερόμενοι τύπτουσι πολλάκις καλὰς πληγάς, ἀλλ’ οὔτε ἐκεῖνοι ἀπὸ ἐπιστήμης οὔτε οὖτοι ἐοίκασιν εἰδέναι1 ὅτι λέγουσιν σχεδόν γὰρ οὐθὲν χρώμενοι φαίνονται τούτοις ἀλλ’ ἣ κατὰ μικρόν ’Αναξαγόρας τε γὰρ μηχανῇ χρῆται τῷ νῷ πρὸς την κοσμοποιίαν, καὶ ὅταν ο ἀπορήσῃ διὰ τίν’ αιτίαν ἐξ ανάγκης ἐστί, τότε πάρελκει αυτόν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις πάντα μάλλον αίτιάται των γιγνομενων ἣ νοῦν, καὶ Εμπεδοκλής ἐπὶ πλέον μὲν τούτου χρῆται τοῖς αἰτίοις, οὐ μην οὔθ’ ἱκανῶς, οὕτ’ ἐν τούτοις ευρίσκει τό ὁμολο-γούμενον πολλαχοῦ γοῦν αὐτῷ ἡ μὲν φιλία δια-, κρίνει τὸ δὲ νεῖκος συγκρίνει ὅταν μὲν γὰρ εἰς τὰ στοιχεία Βιίστηται τό παν υπό του νείκους, τότε το2 * πῦρ εἰς εν συγκρίνεται και των άλλων στοιχείων έκαστον όταν δὲ πάλιν3 ὑπὸ τῆς φιλίας συνίωσιν εις τό εν, ἀναγκαῖον ἐξ ἑκάστου τὰ μόρια δια-κρίνεσθαι πάλιν. Ἐμπεδοκλῆς μὲν οὖν παρά τούς . πρότερον πρῶτος τὸ την αιτίαν διελεῖν4 εἰσήνεγκεν, οὐ μίαν ποιήσας τὴν τῆς κινησεως αρχήν ἀλλ ἑτέρας τε καὶ εναντίας ετι 8ε τά ώς εν ύλης εἴδει λεγάμενα στοιχεία τετταρα πρώτος εἶπεν οὐ μην χρῆται γε τέτταρσιν, ἀλλ’ ὡς δυσὶν οὖσι μόνοις, πυρὶ μὲν καθ’ αὑτό, τοῖς δ’ άντικειμενοις ώς μια φύσει, γῇ τε καὶ ἀέρι καὶ ὕδατι· λάβοι δ’ ἄν τις
1 ειὅἐναι: ςίδόσιν Λἐγειν ΒΓ	2 τότε τό. τό τε
3	πάλιν πάντα recc.
4	τό , . διελεῖν j τούτην	ὅιελἀιν ΕΓ Asclepius.
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cause and the source of motion ; but only vaguely and indefinitely They are like untrained soldiers in a battle, who rush about and often strike good blows, but without science ; m the same way these thinkers do not seem to understand their own statements, since it is clear that upon the whole they seldom or never apply them Anaxagoras avails himself of 5 Mind as an artificial device for producing order, and drags it in whenever he is at a loss to explain some necessaiy result; but otheiwise be makes anything rather than Mind the cause of what happensa Again, Empedocles does indeed use causes to a gi eater degree than Anaxagoras, but not sufficiently , nor does he attain to consistency in their use At 6 any rate Love often differentiates and Strife combines · because whenever the umveise is differentiated into its elements by Strife, fire and each of the other elements are agglomerated into a unity ; and whenever they are all combined together again by-Love, the particles of each element are necessanly again diffeientiated
Empedocles, then, differed from his predecessors 7 in that he first introduced the division of this cause, inaking the source of motion not one but two con- piui trary forces Further, he was the first to maintain 8 that the so-called material elements are four—not that he uses them as four, but as two only, treating fire on the one band by itself, and the elements opposed to it—earth, air and water—on the other, as a single nature.^ This can be seen from a study
a Of, Plato, Phaedo 98 b, Laws 967 b ; also infra, vii. 5. b ns in 14
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αὐτὸ θεωρών ἐκ τῶν επών οντος μεν οὖν, ώσπερ λέγομεν, οΰτω τε καλ τοσαύτας εϊρηκε τάς1 ἀρχάς.
5	Λεύκιππος δὲ καὶ ὁ εταίρος αὐτοῦ Δημόκριτος στοιχεία μεν τό πλήρες καὶ τὸ κενόν είναι φασι, λέγοντες τό μεν ον τό δὲ μὴ ὅν, τούτων 3ὲ τό μεν πλήρες καὶ στερεόν τό ὅν, τὸ δὲ κενόν τε2 καὶ μονόν το μη ον (8ιὸ καὶ ονθεν μάλλον τό ον τον μη οντος εἶναί φασιν, ὅτι οὐδὲ τοῦ κενόν τό ίο σώμα3), αἴτια δὲ τῶν οντων ταΰτα ώς ύλην. καὶ καθάπερ οί εν ποιοΰντες την ύποκειμένην ουσίαν τάλλα τοῖς πάθεσιν αυτής γεννῶσι, τὸ μονόν καὶ τὸ πυκνὸν άρχάς τιθέμενοι τών παθημάτων, τον αυτόν τρόπον και οὖτοι τὰς διαφοράς αιτίας τών άλλων εΐναί φασιν. τούτος μέντοι τρεῖς εἶναι 15 λέγουσι, σχήμα τε καὶ τάξιν καὶ θέσιν· διαφέρειν γάρ φασι τὸ ὃν ρνσμω και διαθιγῇ καὶ τροπή μόνον τούτων δὲ ὁ μεν ρνσμός σχήμα ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ διαθιγὴ τάξις, ἡ δὲ τροπή θέσις· διαφέρει γαρ τό μεν Α τοῦ Ν σχήματι, τὸ δὲ ΑΝ τοῦ ΝΑ τάξει, τὸ δὲ Μ τοῦ Η4 θέσει, περί δὲ κινήσεως, ὅθεν ἣ 20 πῶς υπάρχει τοῖς οὖσι, καὶ οὖτοι παραπλησίως τοῖς ἄλλοις ραθύμως ἀφεῖσαν. περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν δύο αυτιών, ώσπερ λἐγομεν, ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἔοικεν ἐζη-τήσθοι παρά τών πρότερον.
V.	Έν δὲ τούτοις και πρό τούτων οί καλούμενοι
1 τάς om. recc.	2 γε recc.
3	του Key ον τό σώμα Schwegier: τό κενόν τοι! σώματος,
4	W του Η Wiiamowitz (on the ground that a was the symbol for Z tn Aristotle’s time). Z roD N.
a e g. fr. 62 (Diels).
δ Of Miletus; jfl. cm?. 440 (5) Bio. See Burnet, E.G.P 171 ff.
0 Of Abdera; circ. 420 Bio. I? Φ.Ρ.
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of 3ns wntings a Such, then, as I say, is his account 9 of the nature and number of the first principles.
Leucippus,6 however, and his disciple Democritus 0 hold that the elements are the Full and the Void— theone calling the one “ what is ” and the other “ what is not.” Of these they identify the full or solid with “ what is,” and the void or rare with “ what is not ” (hence they hold that what is not is no less real than what is/ because Void is as real as Body); and they say that these are the material causes of things.
And just as those who make the undeilying substance 10 a unity generate all other things by means of its modifications, assuming rarity and density as first principles of these modifications, so these thinkers hold that the “ differences ” * are the causes of everything else. These differences, they say, are 11 three · shape, arrangement, and position ; because they hold that what is differs only m contour, inter-contact, and inclination f (Of these contour means shape, inter-contact anangement, and inclination position) Thus, eg., A differs from N in shape,
AN from NA in arrangement, and Z from Ng m position. As for motion, whence and how it arises 12 in things, they casually ignored this point, very much as the other thinkers did. Such, then, as I say, seems to be the extent of the inquiries which the earlier thinkers made into these two kinds of cause.
V.	At the same time, however, and even earlier The p
agoreo
d For the probable connexion between the Atomists and the Eleatics see E G P. 173, 175, and cf Le Gen. et Coir.
324 b 35-325 a 32
*	i e., of the atoms.
*	Cf. R.P. 194.
9 These letters will convey Aristotle’s point better to the English reader, but see critical note.
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Πυθαγόρειοι τῶν μαθημάτων ἁψάμενοι πρώτοι «δταῦτά τε1 προήγαγον, καὶ ἐντραφέντες ἐν αὐτοῖς τὰς τούτων ἀρχὰς τῶν οντων ἀρχὰς ωηθησαν εἶναι πάντων ἐπεὶ δὲ τούτων οί αριθμοί φύσει πρώτοι, ἐν δὲ τούτοις2 ἐδόκουν θεωρεῖν ομοιώματα πολλά τοΐς ουσι και γιγνομένοις, μάλλον η ἐν πυρὶ καὶ γῇ καὶ ὕδατι, ὅτι τὸ μὲν τοιονδὶ τῶν αριθμών πάθος 3ο δικαιοσύνη, τὸ δὲ τοιονδὶ ψυχὴ καὶ νους, έτερον δὲ καιρός, καὶ τῶν άλλων ώς εἰπεῖν έκαστον ομοίως* * ἔτι δὲ τῶν αρμονικών ἐν άριθμοΐς όρώντας τά πάθη καὶ τοὺς λόγους, ἐπεὶ δὴ3 τὰ μὲν ἄλλα τοῖς άριθμοΐς 6 a ἐφαίνοντο4 την φύσιν άφωμοιώσθαι πάσαν, οἱ δ’ αριθμοί πάσης της φύσεως πρώτοι, τὰ τῶν ἀρι-θμῶν στοιχεῖα τῶν ὄντων στοιχεῖα πάντων νπ-έλαβον εἶναι,5 καὶ τὸν ὅλον ουρανόν αρμονίαν εἶναι καὶ αριθμόν καί οσα εἶχον ὁμολογούμενα δεικνύναι 5 ἕν τε τοῖς άριθμοΐς καί ταΐς αρμονίαις προς τά του ούρανοΰ πάθη καί μέρη καί προς την ολην 8ια-κόσμησιν, ταῦτα συνάγοντας έφηρμοττον καν εἴ τί που διέλειπε, προσεγλίχοντο τοῦ συνειρομένην πάσαν αὐτοῖς εἶναι την πραγματείαν. λέγω δ’ οἷον, ἐπειδἦ τέλειον ἡ δεκὰς εἶναι δοκεῖ καὶ πάσαν ίο περιειληφέναι την τῶν άριθμών φύσιν, καὶ τὰ
1 τε om Ε.	2 rojjTOLS. τοῖς άριθμοΐς ΕΓ Asclepius.
3 ἐπε£ ὅἡ Christ ϊ ἐπειὅἡ.	4 ΰφαίνβτο Ε.
5 είναι όπἐλαβον ΕΓ.
a Aristotle seems to have regarded Pythagoras as a legendary person.
® Pythagoras himself (j$ 532 b c ) is said by Anstoxenus (ap. Stobaeus ι 20. 1) to have been the first to make a theoietical study of aiithmetic
c 1 or the meaning of llus 'statement see Introd p xvi.
*	ry xiv v ft
*	Apparently (c/. infra, L 17) they identified these con-
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the so-calleda Pythagoreans applied themselves to mathematics, and were the first to develop this ^th 1 science b; and through studying it they came to everyi believe that its principles aie the principles offrom everything c And since numbers aie by nature first 2 among these punciples, and they fancied that they could detect in numbers, to a greater extent than in fire and earth, and water, many analogues d of what is and comes into being—such and such a property of number bemg justice,0 and such and such soul or mmd} anothei opportunity, and similarly, more or less, with all the rest—and since they saw further that the properties and ratios of the musical scales are based on numbers/ and since it seemed clear that all other things have their whole nature modelled upon numbers, and that numbers are the ultimate things m the whole physical universe, they assumed the elements of numbers to be the elements of everything, and the whole universe to be a proportion g or number Whatever analogues to the processes and parts of the heavens and to the whole order of the universe they could exhibit in numbers and proportions, these they collected and correlated; and if there was any deficiency anywhere, they made 3 haste to supply it, in order to make their system a connected whole. For example, since the decad h is considered to be a complete thing and to comprise
not only with properties of number but with numbers themselves. Thus justice (properly = squareness) =4, the fiist square number; soul or mind = 1, opportunity=7 (Alexander).
/ Pythagoras himself is credited with having discovered the ratios of the octave (2.1), the fifth (3 : 2) and the fourth (4:3) Burnet. E.G.P. 51.
9 Or 44 harmony.” Of. X>e Caelo, II. ix., and E G.P. 162.
h r\n +Τ.Ω	τλ o-nrl	** qpp Introd t). XVI.
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φερόμενα κατά τον ουρανόν δέκα μὲν εἶναί φασιν, οντων δὲ ἐννέα μόνον των φανερών δια τούτο όεκάτην τὴν ἀντίχθονα ποιοῦσιν διώρισται δε περὶ τούτων εν ετεροις ήμΐν άκριβεστερον ἀλλ’ οὖ δὴ χάριν ἐπερχόμεθα, τοῦτό ἐστιν ὅπως λάβω-μεν καὶ παρὰ τούτων τινας είναι τιθέασι τὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ πῶς εἰς τὰς είρημένας ἐμπίπτουσιν αίτιας φαίνονται δὴ καὶ οὖτοι τὸν αριθμόν νομίζοντες αρχήν είναι και ώς ύλην τοΐς οΰσι και ώς πάθη τε και ἕξεις, τοῦ δὲ αριθμόν στοιχεία το τε άρτιον και το περιττόν, τούτων δὲ τὸ μεν πεπερασμένον το δὲ άπειρον, το δ’ εν ἐξ άμφοτερων είναι τούτων (καί γαρ άρτιον είναι καί περιττόν), τον δ’ αριθμόν εκ τοῦ ἑνός, αριθμούς δέ, καθάπερ εἴρηται, τὸν ἄλον ουρανόν
"Ετεροι δὲ τῶν αυτών τούτων τὰς άρχάς δέκα λεγουσιν είναι τάς κατά συστοιχίαν λεγομένας, πέρας άπειρον, περιττόν άρτιον, εν πλήθος, δεξιὸν ►αριστερόν, άρρεν θήλυ, ηρεμούν κινονμενον, ευθύ καμπύλον, φῶς σκότος, αγαθόν κακόν, τετράγωνον ἑτερόμηκες* δνπερ τρόπον ἔοικε καὶ Ἀλκμαίων ὁ Κροτωνιάτης ύπολαβεΐν, καί ήτοι οντος παρ’ ἐκεί-νων ἢ εκείνοι παρά τούτον παρελαβον τον λόγον ) τοῦτον. καὶ γὰρ [ἐγένετο την ηλικίαν]1 Ἀλκμαίων
1 om. Ab. * 6
α Earth, sun, moon, five planets, and the sphere of the fixed stars.
6	“ counter-earth ”; a planet revolving round the
“ central fire ” in such a way as to be always m opposition to the earth.
c In the lost work On the Pythagoreans; but c/. De
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the whole essential nature of the numerical system, they assert that the bodies which revolve m the heavens are ten; and there being only nine a that aie visible, they make the “ antichthon ” b the tenth We have treated this subject in greater detail else- 4 where6 ; but the object of our present review is to discover from these thinkers too what causes they assume and how these coincide with our list of causes. Well, it is obvious that these thinkers too consider 5 number to be a first principle, both as the materiald The of things and as constituting then· propei ties and statese The elements of number, accoiding to them, are the Even and the Odd Of these the and foimer as limited and the latter unlimited; Unity consists of both (since it is both odd and even)f; number is derived fxom Unity ; and numbers, as we have said, compose the whole sensible universe.*7
Others h of this same school hold that there are 6 ten principles, which they enunciate in a series of Som corresponding pairs (1) Limit and the Unlimited ,
(11) Odd and Even ; (m.) Unity and Plurality; (iv ) ten j Right and Left; (v ) Male and Female ; (vi.) Rest cont and Motion ; (vn) Straight and Crooked, (vui) Light and Darkness ; (ix.) Good and Evil; (x ) Square and Oblong Apparently Alcmaeon of Croton speculated 7 along the same lines, and either he derived the theory from them or they from him , for [Alcmaeon
d See Introd p xvii, and Burnet, E G P 143-146
6 ? e, as a foimal principle. Of Ross ad loc, and see Introd p. xvi
f Either because by addition, it makes odd numbers even and even odd (Alexander, Theo Smyrnaeus) or because it was regarded as the principle of both odd and even numbers (Heath). %	3 See Introd pp. xv-xvii.
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80 [ἐπὶ γέροντι Πυθαγόρᾳ,]1 ἀπεφήνατο [δὲ]1 παρα-πλησίως τούτο ις φησὶ γαρ εἶναι δύο τὰ πολλὰ τῶν ανθρωπίνων, λέγων τὰς ἐναντιότητας οὐχ ὥσπερ οὖτοι διωρισμένας ἀλλὰ τὰς τυχούσας, οἷον λευκὸν μέλαν, γλυκύ πικρόν, αγαθόν κακόν, μέγα μικρόν 2 5 b οντος μὲν οὖν ἀδιορίστως ἐπέρριψε περὶ τῶν λοιπών, οἱ δὲ Πυθαγόρειοι καὶ πόσαι και τινες αἱ εναντιώσεις ἀπεφήναντο. παρὰ μὲν οὖν τούτων άμφοΐν τοσοϋτον ἔστι λαβεῖν, ὅτι τάναντία άρχαΐ των οντων το δ’ ὅσαι παρὰ τῶν ἑτέρων, καὶ τινες 5 αὖταί εἰσιν πώς μίντοι προς τὰς εἰρημένας αιτίας ἐνδέχεται συνάγειν, σαφώς μὲν οὐ διήρθρωται παρ’ εκείνων, ἐοίκασι δ’ ὡς ἐν ὕλης εἴδει τὰ στοιχεῖα τάττειν ἐκ τούτων γαρ ὡς ἐνυπαρχόντων συν-εστάναι καὶ πεπλάσθαι φασὶ την ουσίαν Τῶν μὲν οὖν παλαιών καὶ πλείω λεγόντων τὰ στοιχεία της ίο φύσεως ἐκ τούτων ικανόν ἐστι θεωρῆσαι την διάνοιαν εἰσὶ δέ τινες οι περὶ τοῦ παντός ὡς ἂν μιας οϋσης φύσεως ἀπεφήναντο, τρόπον δὲ οὐ τὸν αυτόν πάντες οὑτε τοῦ καλῶς οὔτε τοῦ κατὰ τὴν φύσιν. εἰς μὲν οὖν τὴν νῦν σκέψιν τῶν αιτίων ούδαμώς συναρμόττει περὶ αυτών 6 λόγος ον γαρ ὥσπερ is ἔνιοι τῶν φυσιολόγων εν ὑποθέμενοι τὸ ὃν δμως γεννῶσιν ὡς ἐξ ὕλης τοῦ ἑνός, ἀλλ’ ἕτερον τρόπον οὖτοι λέγουσιν ἐκεῖνοι μὲν γὰρ προστιθέασι κίνη-σιν, γεννῶντές γε τὸ πᾶν, οὖτοι δὲ ακίνητον εἶναί
1 om. Ab.
2 μἐγα μικρόν] μικρόν μἐγα Ε Asclepius. * 6
a This statement is probably true, but a latei addition
6 He was generally regarded as a Pythagorean. c The section of Pythagoreans mentioned m § 6, and
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was contempoiary with. the old age of Pythagoras, and]a his doctrines were very similar to theirs.b He says that the majority of things in the world of men are in pairs ; but the contraries which he mentions aie not, as in the case of the Pythagoreans, carefully defined, but are taken at random, eg white and black, svreet and bnter, good and bad, great and small. Thus Alcmaeon only threw out vague hints with regard to the other instances of contrariety, but the Pythagoreans pronounced how many and what the contraries are Thus from both these authonties 0 we can gather thus much, that the contraries are first principles of things , and from the former, how many and what the contraries are How these can be referred to our list of causes is not definitely expressed by them, but they appear to reckon their elements as material; for they say that these are the oiiginal constituents of which Being is fashioned and composed.
From this survey we can sufficiently undei stand the meaning of those ancients who taught that the elements of the natural world are a plurality Others, however, theorized about the umveise as though it were a single entity, but their doctrines are not all alike either in point of soundness or in respect of conformity with the facts of nature. For the purposes of our present inquiry an account of their teaching is quite n relevant, since they do not, while assuming a unity, at the same time make out that Being is generated fiom the unity qua matter, as do some physicists, but give a different explanation ; for the physicists assume motion also, at any rate when explaining the generation of the universe ; but these thinkers hold that it is immovable. Nevertheless
ARISTOTLE
φασιν* ον μην ἀλλὰ τοσοῦτόν γε οἰκεῖόν ἐστι τῇ νυν σκέψει. Παρμενίδης μὲν γαρ ἔοικε τοῦ κατά Ό τὸν λόγον ἑνὸς ἅπτεσθαι, Μέλισσος δὲ τοῦ κατά τὴν ὕλην (διὸ καὶ ὁ μὲν πεπερασμένον, ὁ δ’ ἄπειρόν φησιν εἶναι αὐτό) Ξενοφάνης δὲ πρώτος τούτων ἑνίσας (ὁ γὰρ Παρμενίδης τούτου λέγεται γενέ-σθαι1 μαθητὴς) οὐθὲν διεσαφήνισεν, οὐδὲ τής φύσεως τούτων ούδετέρας ἔοικε θίγειν, ἀλλ’ εις τον ολον ουρανόν ἀποβλέψας τὸ εν εἶναί φησι τον θεόν 5 οὖτοι μὲν οὖν, καθάπερ εἴπομεν, άφετέοι προς την νΰν2 ζήτησιν, οἱ μεν δύο και πάμπαν ώς οντες μικρόν άγροικότεροι, Ξενοφάνης καὶ Μέλισσος* Παρμενίδης δὲ μάλλον βλέπων εοικέ που λέγειν παρά γαρ τό ον το μη ον ούθέν ἀξιῶν εἶναι, ἐξ > ανάγκης εν οἴεται εἶναι τὸ ὄν, καὶ ἄλλο ούθέν (περί οὖ σαφέστερον εν τοΐς περί φύσεως εἰρήκαμεν), αναγκαζόμενος δ’ άκολουθεΐν τοΐς φαινομένοις, καλ τό εν μὲν κατὰ τὸν λόγον, πλείω δὲ κατὰ την αΐσθησιν ύπολαμβάνων εἶναι, δύο τὰς αίτιας και δύο τάς άρχάς πάλιν τίθησι, θερμόν και ψυχρόν, οἷον πῦρ καὶ γῆν λέγων τούτων δὲ κατὰ μὲν τὸ ὃν τὸ θερμόν τάττει, θάτερον δε κατά τό μη ὄν.
Ἐκ μεν οὖν τῶν είρημένων καὶ παρά τῶν συν-
1	οπι ΕΓ.	2 νυν παρούσαν
° His argument was t£ Everything that is is one, if ‘ what is* has one meaning** (πάντα ἐν, εί τό ὅν Ιν σ^μαίνει, Phys. 187 a 1); but he probably believed, no less than Melissus, in the material unity of reality. 0/. fr. 8 (Diels). It has been suggested, however (by the Rev. C F. Angus), that he was simply trying to convey m figurative language a conception of absolute existence.
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thus much is pertinent to our present inquiry. It 1' appears that Parmenides conceived of the Unity as τε one in definition,® but Melissus b as materially one. ^ Hence the former says that it is finite,0 and the latter dc that it is infinited But Xenophanes/ the first ** exponent of the Unity (for Parmenides is said to pi have been his disciple), gave no definite teaching, nor does he seem to have grasped either of these conceptions of unity; but regaiding the whole material universe he stated that the Unity is God. This school then, as we have said, may be dis- li regarded for the purposes of our present inquiry; two of them, Xenophanes and Melissus, may be completely ignored, as being somewhat too crude m their views Parmenides, however, seems to speak with rathei more insight. For holding as he does that Not-being, as contrasted with Being, is nothing, he necessarily supposes that Being is one and that there is nothing else (we have discussed this point in greater detail in the Physics f); but being compelled to accord with phenomena, and assuming that Being is one in definition but many in respect of sensation, he posits in his turn two causes, i e two fiist principles, Hot and Cold; or in other words, Fire and Earth. Of these he ranks Hot under Being and the other under Not-being/
From the account just given, and from a con- 14 sideration of those thinkers who have already
b Of Samos ; defeated the Athenian fleet m 441 b.c.
c Fr. 8,11. 32-3, 42-3.	ά Fr 3.
« Of Colophon, b. 565 (9) b.c Criticized and ridiculed most of the views of his day, especially the anthropomorphic conception of the gods. Burnet, E.G.P. 55 ff, esp. 61-62. Cf. fr. 23 (Diels).
f Phm I. m.
9 0/ note on m 13.
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ηδρευκότων ἤδη τῷ λόγῳ σοφών ταῦτα1 παρειλή-φαμεν, παρὰ μὲν τῶν πρώτων σωματικήν τε την 5 αρχήν (ὕδωρ γὰρ καὶ πυρ και τα τοιαυτα σώματά ἐστιν), καὶ τῶν μὲν μίαν των δὲ πλείους τὰς2 ἀρχὰς τὰς σωματικάς, άμφοτέρων μέντοι ταύτας ὡς ἐν ὕλης εἴδει τιθέντων, παρὰ δέ τινων ταύτην τε την αιτίαν τιθέντων και προς ταύτῃ την ὅθεν ἡ κίνησις, καὶ ταυτην παρά των μὲν μίαν παρὰ τῶν δὲ δύο. ο μἐχρι μὲν οὖν τῶν ’Ιταλικῶν καὶ χωρίς ἐκείνων μορυχώτερον3 εἰρήκασιν οἱ άλλοι πβρι αυτών, πλὴν ὥσπερ εἴπομεν δυοῖν τε αίτίαιν τυγχάνουσι κ€χρη-μένοι, καὶ τούτων την ἑτέραν οἱ μὲν μίαν οἱ δὲ δύο ποιοΰσι, τὴν ὅθεν ἡ κίνησις οἱ 8ὲ Πυθαγό-ρειοι δύο μὲν τὰς άρχάς κατά τον αυτόν εἰρήκασι 5 τρόπον, τοσοῦτον δὲ προσεπέθεσαν, ὃ καὶ ἴδιόν ἐστιν αυτών, ὅτι τὸ πεπερασμένον καὶ τὸ ἄπειρον [καὶ τὸ εν]4 οὐχ ἑτέρας τινὰς ωήθησαν εἶναι φύσεις, οἷον πυρ η γην η τι τοιοΰτον €Τ€ρον} άλλ’ αὐτὸ τὸ ἄπειρον καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ εν ουσίαν εἶναι τούτων ὦν κατηγορουνται, διὸ καὶ αριθμόν εἶναι την ουσίαν ) πάντων,δ περί τε τούτων οὖν τοΰτον ἀπεφήναντο τὸν τρόπον, καὶ περὶ τοῦ τι ἐστιν ἤρξαντο μὲν λέγειν και ὁρίζεσθαι, λίαν δ’ απλώς ἐπραγματεύ-θησαν. ώρίζοντό τε γὰρ ἐπιπολαίως, καὶ φ πρώτῳ ὑπάρξειεν ὁ λεχθεὶς ὅρος, τοῦτ’ εἶναι τὴν ουσίαν τον πράγματος ἐνόμιζον, ὥσπερ εἴ τις οἴοιτο ταὐ-) τὸν εἶναι διπλάσιον καὶ την δυάδα διότι πρώτον υπάρχει τοῖς δυσὶ τὸ διπλάσιον, ἀλλ’ οὐ ταύτον ΐσως ἐστὶ πὸ εἶναι διπλασίῳ καὶ δυάδι* εἰ δὲ μή,
1	τοσαϋτα Α**.	a τάς Oin Ε.
3 μορυχώτερον Rossex Alexandio: μαλακώτερον Ab: μετριώ-τερον Ε Bekker. 4 και το |ν Ab; om. cet. 5 ἀπαντων R,
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debated this question, we have acquired the following Sm information From the earliest philosophers we have ( learned that the first principle is corporeal (since water and fire and the like are bodies) ; some of them assume one and others more than one corporeal principle, but both parties agree in making these principles material Others assume in addition to this cause the source of motion, which some hold to be one and others two. Thus down to and apart 15 from the Italiana philosopheis the other thinkers have expressed themselves vaguely on the subject, except that, as we have said, they actually employ two causes, and one of these—the source of motion —some legard as one and others as two. The Pythagoreans, while they likewise spoke of two principles, made this fuither addition, winch is peculiar to them · they believed, not that the Limited and the Unlimited are separate entities, like fire or water or some other such thing, but that the Unlimited itself and the One itself are the essence of those things of which they are predicated, and hence that number is the essence of all things. Such is the nature of their pronouncements on this 16 subject They also began to discuss and define the The “ what ” of things ; but their procedure was far too ag° simple. They defined superficially, and supposed Cert that the essence of a thing is that to which the term under consideration first applies—e g. as if it were wer to be thought that" double ” and “ 2 ” are the same, ijpp because 2 is the first number which is double another. But presumably “ to be double a number ” is not the 17 same as “ to be the number 2.” Otherwise, one
α The Pythagoreans; so called because Pythagoras founded his'society at Croton.
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πολλὰ τὸ ἕν ἔπται, ὃ κἀκείνοις συνέβαινεν. παρὰ μὲν οὖν τῶν πρότερον και των άλλων τοσαΰτα εστι λαβεΐν.
VI. Μετὰ δὲ τὰς εἰρημένας φιλοσοφίας ή Πλά-30 τωνος ἐπεγένετο πραγματεία} τὰ μὲν πολλά τούτοις άκολονθοΰσα, τὰ δὲ καὶ ἴδια παρὰ την των Ίταλι-κῶν εχουσα φιλοσοφίαν εκ νέου τε γαρ συνήθης γενόμένος πρώτον Κρατύλῳ καὶ ταῖς cΗρακλείτειο ις δόξαις, ὡς απάντων των αισθητών αεί ρεόν-των καὶ επιστήμης περὶ αυτών ούκ οϋσης, ταΰτα t μὲν καὶ ύστερον όντως ύπελαβεν Ίίωκράτους δὲ περὶ μεν τα ηθικά πραγματευόμενου, περὶ δὲ τῆς όλης φύσεως οὐθέν, ἐν μεντοι τούτοις το καθόλου ζητουντος και περί ορισμών επιστήσαντος πρώτον την διάνοιαν, εκείνον ἀποδεξάμενος διὰ τὸ τοιοϋτον 5 ύπελαβεν ὡς περὶ ετερων τοΰτο γιγνόμενον και ον τών αισθητών1’ αδύνατον γάρ εΐναι τον κοινόν ορον τών αισθητών τινός, ἀεί γε μεταβαλλόντων. οὖτος οὖν τὰ μὲν2 τοιαυτα τών οντων ιδέας προσηγόρευσε, τὰ δ’ αισθητά παρά ταΰτα καὶ κατὰ ταΰτα λέγε-L0 σθαι πάντα' κατά μεθεξιν γάρ εΐναι τά πολλά τών συνωνύμων [ταῖς εἴδεσι].3 (τὴν δὲ μεθεξιν τοΰνομα
1 αισθητών: αισθητών τινος Ε Alexander.
2	oiSv τά μἐν * μἐν οδν τά recc.
3	τοῖς είὅεσι seel. Gillespie συνωνίυων όυόνιυα rois ειδεσ.. Κ.
α i.e., the same number might be the first to which each of several definitions applied; then that number would be each of the concepts so defined.
b See Introd. p xx, and with the whole of §§ 1-2 compare XIII. IV. 2-5.
a C/. IV. v. 18.
42
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thing will be many—a consequence which actually followed in their system a This much, then, can be learned from other and eailier schools of thought.
VI	The philosophies described above were sue-ceeded by the system of Plato,b which in most respects the accorded with them, but contained also certain peculiar features distinct from the philosophy of the ean Italians. In his youth Plato fost became acquainted 2 with Cratylus c and the Heraelitean doctrines—that th) the whole sensible world is always in a state of flux/ ^ and that there is no scientific knowledge of it—and in after years he still held these opinions And when Socrates, disregarding the physical universe and confining his study to moral questions/ sought m this sphere for the universal and was the first to concentrate upon definition, Plato followed him and The assumed that the problem of definition is concerned not with any sensible thing but with entities of ὰρ* another kind ; for the reason that theie can be no Cau general definition of sensible things which are always par1 changing. These entities he called “ Ideas,” f and 3 held that all sensible things are named after 9 them smv and in virtue of their relation to them , for the plurality of things which bear the same name as the Forms f exist by participation in them. (With
d Plato* Cratylus 402 a (fr. 41 Bywater).
6 See Introd. p. xx.
f I have translated Ιδέα by Idea and etdos by Form wherever Aristotle uses the words with reference to the Platonic theory. Plato apparently uses them indifferently, and so does Anstotle in this particular connexion, but he also uses εῖὅος in the sense of form m general. For a discussion of the two words see Taylor, Vana Socratica, 178-267, and Gillespie, Classical Quarterly, vi. 179-203
0 For this interpretation of παρά ταϋτα see Ross’s note ad loc.
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7b
μόνον μετέβαλεν* οἱ μὲν γὰρ Πυθαγόρειοι μίμησει τὰ ὅντα φασὶν εἶναι τῶν αριθμών, Πλάτων δὲ μέθεξει, τοΰνομα μεταβαλών* την μέντοι γε μέθεξιν ἣ τὴν μίμησιν ἥτις ἂν εἴη [τῶν εἰδῶν],1 ἀφεῖσαν ἐν 15 κοινῷ ζητεῖν ) Ἕτι δὲ παρὰ τὰ αισθητά και τα εἴδη τὰ μαθηματικά των πραγμάτων εἶναί φησι μεταξύ, διαφέροντα τῶν μὲν αΙσθητών τῷ ἀίδια και ακίνητα εἶναι, τῶν δ’ εἰδῶν τῷ τὰ μὲν πόλλ’ ἄττα όμοια εἶναι τὸ δὲ εἶδος αὐτὸ ἐν έκαστον μόνον.
Ἐπεὶ δ’ αἴτια τὰ εἴδη τοῖς ἄλλοις, τἀκείνων στοι-20 χεῖα πάντων ωήθη των δντων εἶναι στοιχεῖα. ως μὲν οὖν ὕλην τὸ μέγα καί τό μικρόν εἶναι ἀρχάς, ὡς δ’ ουσίαν τό ἕν ἐξ ἐκείνων γὰρ κατὰ μέθεξιν τοῦ ἑνὸς [τὰ εἴδη]2 εἶναι τοὺς αριθμούς τό μέντοι γε εν ουσίαν εἶναι, καὶ μη 'έτερόν γέ τι ον λέγεσθαι ἕν, παραπλησίως τοΐς Πυθαγορείοις ἔλεγε, και το 25 τοὺς αριθμούς αίτιους εἶναι τοῖς ἄλλοις τῆς ουσίας ὡσαύτως ἐκείνοις· τὸ δὲ ἀντὶ τοῦ άπειρου ὡς ενός δυάδα ποιησαι τό δ’3 άπειρον εκ μεγάλου και μικρού, τοντ ίδιον καί ἔτι4 ὁ μεν τούς αριθμούς παρά τά αισθητά, οι δ’ αριθμούς είναι φασιν αύτα τα πράγματα, καί τά μαθηματικά μεταξὺ τούτων 30 οὐ τιθέασιν. τὸ μὲν οὖν τὸ εν καὶ τοὺς αριθμούς παρά τά πράγματα ποιησαι, καί μη ώσπερ οι Πυθαγόρειοι, καὶ ἡ τῶν ειδών εισαγωγή διά την εν τοΐς λόγοις εγένετο σκέψιν (οἱ γὰρ πρότεροι διαλεκτικής ον μετεΐχον), τό δὲ δυάδα ποιησαι την
1 Gillespie 3 τό S*: mi τό Α^Γ.
2	Zeller.
4 ἐτι: ὅτι Ab Asclepius.
ι e. arithmetical numbers and geometrical figures. 0 See IV. it* 19-20, and <?/. XIII. iv. 4.
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regard to the “ participation,” it was only the term that he changed ; for whereas the Pythagoreans say that things exist by imitation of numbers, Plato says that they exist by participation—merely a change of term As to wliat this “ paiticipation ” or “ lmxta- 4 tion ” may be, they left this an open question )
Further, he states that besides sensible things and Th< the Forms theie exists an intermediate class, the ^ objects of mathematics,a which differ from sensible £it things in being eternal and immutable, and from the ide Forms in that there are many similar objects ofgJJ mathematics, whereas each Form is itself unique.
Now since the Forms are the causes of everything 5 else, he supposed that their elements are the elements Ma of all things. Accordingly the material principle is ξξξ the “ Great and Small/’ and the essence <or formal and principle> is the One, since the numbers are derived p™ from the “ Great and Small ” by participation m the fche One. In treating the Οιψ as a substance instead of a 6 predicate of some other entity, his teaching resembles that of the Pythagoreans, and also agrees with it m stating that the numbers are the causes of Being in everything else ; but it is peculiar to him to posit a duality instead of the single Unlimited, and to make the Unlimited consist of the “ Great and Small.” He is also peculiar in regarding the numbers as distinct from sensible things, whereas they hold that things themselves are numbers, nor do they posit an intermediate class of mathematical objects.
His distinction of the One and the numbers from 7 ordinary things (in which he differed from the Pythagoreans) and his introduction of the Forms were due to his investigation of logic (the earlier thinkers were strangers to Dialectic') b , his conceo-
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ἑτέραν φύσιν διά τὸ τους αριθμούς ἔξω τῶν πρώτων a εὐφυῶς ἐξ αυτής γεννᾶσθαι, ὥσπερ ἕκ τινος ἐκμα-γείου. καίτοι συμβαίνει γ’ ἐναντίως ον γαρ εύλογον ούτως οι μεν γαρ εκ της ύλης πολλά ποιοῦσιν, τὸ δ’ εἷδος ἅπαξ γέννα μόνον, φαίνεται δ’ ἐκ μιας ὕλης μία τράπεζα, 6 δέ το εἷδος ἐπιφέρων εις ών 3 πολλάς ποιεί. ομοίως δ’ έχει καὶ τὸ άρρεν προς τό θήλυ τό μεν γαρ1 υπό μιας πληροΰται οχείας, τό δ’ άρρεν πολλά πληροί* καίτοι ταΰτα μιμήματα των αρχών εκείνων εστίν.
Πλάτων μεν ούν περί των ζητούμενων οντω διώρισεν φανερόν δ’ ἐκ τῶν είρημενων ότι 8νοΐν ) αίτίαιν μόνον κεχρηται, τῇ τε τοῦ τί ἐστι καὶ τη κατά την ύλην (τὰ γὰρ είδη τοῦ τί ἐστιν αίτια τοῖς άλλοις, τοΐς δ’ εἴδεσι τὸ ἕν), καὶ τίς ἡ ὕλη ἡ υποκείμενη καθ’ ἧς τὰ εἴδη μεν επϊ των
1 γαρ #ῆλυ Ab
β των πρώτων is very difficult, but it can hardly be a gloss, and no convincing emendation lias been suggested Whatever the statement medii", π is piobabh the ciiticism which follows is certainly) b,t-.ed upon a nnsundc^Landi From Plato, Parmenides lJ3c-li1 v. it might be mfmed that the Great and Small (the Indeterminate Dyad) played no part in the generation of numbers ; but there the numbers are not Ideal, as here they must be In any case Aristotle is obsessed with the notion that the Dyad is a duplicative principle (XIII. viu 14), which if true would imply that it could generate no odd number. Hence Hemze proposed reading περιττών (odd) for -πρώτων (which may be right, although the corruption is improbable) and Alexander tried to extract the meaning of 44 odd ** from πρώτων by understanding it as “ prime to 2 ” However, as Ross points out (note ad loc*\ we may keep πρώτων in the sense of “ prime ” if we suppose Aristotle to be referring either (a) to the numbers within the tWed ίΥΤΤΤ xnil T finrvrl	<1
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tion of the other principle as a duality to the belief that numbers other than primesa can be readily generated from it, as fiom a matrix b The fact, 8 however, is just the leverse, and the theory is illogical , for wheieas the Platomsts derive multiplicity from matter although their Form generates only once5c it is obvious that only one table can be made fiom one piece of timber, and yet he who imposes the form upon it, although he is but one, can make many tables Such too is the i elation of male to female the female is impregnated in one coition, but one male can impregnate many females. And these relations are analogues of the principles referred to
This, then, is Plato’s verdict upon the question 9 which we are investigating Fiom this account it is Thu clear that he only employed two causes d . that of the essence, and the material cause ; for the Forms caus are the cause of the essence in everything else, and a the One is the cause of it in the Forms. He also 10 tells us what the matenal substrate is of which the the < Foims are predicated in the case of sensible things, £nd
the othei odd numbers being primes, oi (b) to numbers in general, and foi getting· the entire cla^ of compound odd numbers Nvithci of tlu^e aliernaiivcs is very satisfactory, but it seom-i boltir to keep the tiodilional text.
6 For a similar use of the word ἐκμαγεῖον cf. Plato, Timaeus 50 c.
c Aristotle’s objection is that it is umeasonable that a single operation of the formal upon the matenal principle should lesult in more than one product; i.e. that the material pi mciple should be in itself duplicative
d Plato refers several times m the dialogues to an efficient cause (e g. the Demmrgus, Sophist 265 b-d, Timaeus 28 c if.) and a final cause (e g. Philebus 20 d, 53 e, Timaeus 29 n ff ) ;
Vinf A	/ήΛΡΪ rmf C-A/Wl +aL-A fllOP-a ollitmrtnn Λ.Λ..
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αἰσθητῶν τὸ δ’ ἕν ἐν τοῖς εἴδεσι λέγεται, ὅτι αὕτη δυάς ἐστι, τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν ἔτι δὲ την του is εὖ καὶ τοῦ κακῶς αιτίαν τοΐς στοιχείοις ἀπέδωκεν ἑκατέροις ἑκατέραν, ὥσπερ φαμὲν καὶ τῶν προ-τέρων ἐπιζητῆσαί τινας φιλοσόφων, οἷον Ἐμπε-δοκλέα καὶ ’Αναξαγόραν
VII	Συντόμως μὲν οὖν καὶ κεφαλαιωδῶς ἐπ-εληλύθαμεν τινες τε καὶ πῶς τνγχάνονσιν εἰρηκότες 20 περί τε τῶν αρχών καὶ τῆς ἀληθείας* * ὅμως δὲ τοσοΰτόν γ’ ἔχομεν ἐξ αυτών, ὅτι τῶν λεγόντων περὶ αρχής καὶ αιτίας οὐθεὶς ἔξω τῶν ἐν τοῖς περὶ φύσεως ἡμῖν διωρισμένων εἴρηκεν, ἀλλὰ πάντες ἀμυδρῶς μὲν εκείνων δέ πως φαίνονται θιγγά-νοντες οἱ μὲν γὰρ ὡς όλην τὴν αρχήν λέγουσιν, 25 αν τε μίαν ἄν τε πλείους ὑποθῶσι, καὶ ἐἀν τε σώμα ἐάν τε άσώματον τούτο1 τιθώσιν (οἷον Πλάτων μὲν τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν λόγων, οἱ δ’ ’Ιταλικοὶ τὸ άπειρον, Ἐμπεδοκλῆς δὲ πῦρ καὶ γῆν καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ ἀέρα, ’Αναξαγόρας δὲ τὴν τῶν ομοιομερών απειρίαν οΰτοί τε δὴ πάντες τῆς τοιαύτης αίτιας 30 ἡμμένοι εἰσί, καὶ ἔτι ὅσοι ἀέρα ἢ πῦρ ἣ ὕδωρ ῆ πυρὸς μὲν πυκνότερον άερος δὲ λεπτότερον και γὰρ τοιοῦτόν τινες εἰρήκασιν εἶναι το πρώτον στοιχεῖον)—οὖτοι μὲν οὖν ταυτης τής αίτιας ἥψαντο μόνον, ἕτεροι δέ τινες ὅθεν ἡ αρχή τής κινήσεως (οἷον ὅσοι φιλίαν και νεΐκος ή νουν ή 35 έρωτα ποιοΰσιν αρχήν) τὸ δὲ τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ τὴν ουσίαν σαφώς μεν οὐθεὶς ἀποδέδωκε,2 μάλιστα δ’
1 om. Bekker.	2 ἀπἐδωνε recc
a Cf* Phlebns 25 Ἑ-26 b	& m. 17 ; ιν. 3
c Physics II in	d See note on v 15.
* The various references in Aristotle to material rmnomW
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and the One in that of the Forms—that it is this the duality, the “ Gieat and Small.” Fmther, he as- ca4 signed to these two elements respectively the causation of good a and of evil, a problem which, as we have said.b bad also been considered by some of the earlier philosophers, e g Empedocles and Anaxagoras.
VII. We have given only a concise and suininaiy Not account of those thinkeis who have expiessed views about the causes and reality, and of their doetimes. type Nevertheless we have learned thus much fiom them : f^m that not one of those vt ho discuss principle or cause has mentioned any other type than those which we state have distinguished in the Physics c Clearly it is after these types that they are groping, however unceitainly. Some speak of the first principle as 2 matenal, whether they regard it as one or several, as corpoi eal ox incorpoi eal. e g Plato speaks of the “ Great and Small ” ; the Italians d of the Unlimited , Empedocles of Fire, Eaitli, Water and Air ; Anaxagoras of the infinity of hoinoeomenes. All 3 these have apprehended this type of cause , and all those too who make their first pxinciple air or water or “ something denser than fire but raier than air ” e (for some have so descnbed the primary element) These, then, apprehended this cause only, but others apprehended the source of motion—eg, all such as make Love and Strife, or Mind, or Desire a first principle As for the essence or essential nature, nobody 4 has definitely introduced it; but the inventors of
intei mediate between certain pairs of “ elements ” have been generally regarded as applying to Anaximander’s ἄπειρον or Indeterminate; but the references are so vague (cf. vm. 6, Physics 187 a 14, 189 b 3, 203 a 18) that it seems better to connect them with later and minor members of the Milesian school Of. Ross’s note ad loc.
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983 b oi τα εἴδη τιθέντες λέγουσιν (οὔτε γὰρ ως ύλην τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς τὰ εἴδη καὶ τὸ ἕν1 τοῖς εἴδεσιν, ονθ ως εντεύθεν την αρχήν της κινήσεως γιγνομένην ὑπο-λαμβάνουσιν—ακινησίας γαρ αἴτια2 μάλλον καὶ τοῦ δ ἐν ηρεμία είναι φασιν—ἀλλὰ τὸ τί ην εΐναι εκάστῳ τῶν άλλων τα εἴδη παρέχονται, τοΐς δ’ εἴδεσι το ἕν)· τὸ 8’ οὖ ένεκα αἱ πράξεις καί αί μεταβολαί καί αἱ κινήσεις, τρόπον μεν τινα λεγουσιν αίτιον, οντω δὲ οὐ λεγουσιν, οὐδ’ όνπερ πεφυκεν οί μεν γαρ νουν λέγοντες ή φιλίαν ώς αγαθόν μὲν3 ταυτας τας ίο αίτιας τιθεασιν, ον μην ώς ενεκά γε τούτων ή ον ή γιγνόμενόν τι των οντων, ἀλλ’ ὡς ἀπὸ τούτων τας κινήσεις ονσας λεγουσιν ώς δ’ αυτως και οι το εν ή τό ον φάσκοντες εΐναι την τοιαύτην φνσιν, τής μεν ουσίας αίτιόν φασιν εΐναι, ού μην τούτον γε ενεκα ή εΐναι ή γίγνεσθαι ώστε λέγειν τε καί μη 15 λέγειν πως συμβαίνει αύτοΐς τάγαθόν αίτιον ον γαρ απλώς αλλά κατά συμβεβηκός λεγουσιν οτι μεν οὖν όρθώς διώρισται περί των αίτιων, καί πόσα καί ποια, μαρτνρειν εοίκασιν ήμΐν καί οὖτοι πάντες, ον δυνάμενοι θίγειν άλλης αιτίας· προς δὲ τούτοις, ότι ζητητέαι αί άρχαί ή ούτως άπασαι ή τινά τρόπον 20 τοιοῦτον,4 δῆλον	Πῶς δὲ τούτων έκαστος
εΐρηκε, καί πώς εχει περί των αρχών, τάς ἐνδεχο-μίνας απορίας μετά τούτο διελθωμεν περί αυτών.
VIII. Ὅσοι μεν οὖν εν τε τό παν καί μίαν τινα φνσιν ώς ύλην τιθεασι, καί ταντην σωματικήν καί μεγεθος εχουσαν, δῆλον ὅτι πολλαχῶς ἁμαρτάνουσιν. fc
1 τό ἐν Bonitz * τά ίν.	2 αιτίαν Α**.	3 μἐν τι Ε.
4 τοιοθτον Bywater* τούτων.
C/ πι 17.
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the Forms expiess it most nearly For they do not conceive of the Foims as the matter of sensible things (and the One as the matter of the Forms), nor as producing the sou? ce of motion (for they hold that they aie rather the cause of immobility and tranquillity) ; but they adduce the Forms as the essential natme of all othei things, and the One as that of the Forms The end towaids which actions, changes and 5 motions tend they do in a way treat as a cause, but not in this sense, i e not m the sense m which it is naturally a cause. Those who speak of Mind or Love assume these causes as being something good ; but nevertheless they do not pi of ess that anything exists or is generated for the sake of them, but only that motions originate from them.a Similarly also 6 those who hold that Unity or Being is an entity of this kind state that it is the cause of existence, but not that things exist or aie generated for the sake of it So it follows that in a sense they both assert and deny that the Good is a cause , for they treat it as such not absolutely, but incidentally It appears, 7 then, that all these thinkers too (being unable to airive at any othei cause) testify that we have classified the causes rightly, as xegards both number and nature. Further, it is cleai that all the principles must be sought either along these lines or m some similar way.
Let us next examine the possible difficulties arising out of the statements of each of these thinkers, and out of his attitude to the fust principles
VIII. All those who regard the universe as a unity, Crit and assume as its matter some one nature, and that of e< corporeal and extended, are clearly mistaken m many thm
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25 τῶν γαρ σωμάτων τὰ στοιχεία τιθέασι μόνον, τῶν δ’ άσωμάτων οϋ3 οντων καί άσωμάτων καί περὶ γενέσεως καὶ φθοράς ἐπιχειροῦντες τὰς αίτιας λέγειν, καὶ περὶ πάντων φυσιολογοῦντες, τὸ τῆς κινήσεως αίτιον ἀναιροῦσιν. ἔπι δὲ τῷ1 την ουσίαν μηθενὸς αιτίαν τιθέναι, μηδὲ τὸ τί ἐστι, καὶ πρὸς 30 τουτοις τῷ1 ῥᾴδίως τῶν απλών σωμάτων λέγειν άρχην οτιοΰν πλην γῆς, οὐκ ἐπισκεψάμενοι την ἐξ άλληλων γένεσιν πῶς ποιούνται, λόγω δὲ πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ ἀέρα. τὰ μὲν γὰρ συγκρίσει, τὰ δὲ διακρίσει ἐξ άλληλων γίγνεται. τούτο δὲ πρὸς τὸ πρότερον εἶναι καὶ ύστερον διαφέρει πλεῖστον 33 τῇ μεν γαρ ἂν δόξειε στοιχειωδέστατον εἶναι πάντων ι a ἐξ οὖ γίγνονται συγκρίσει πρώτον, τοιοῦτον δὲ τὸ μικρό με ρεστατον καί λεπτότατον ἂν εἴη τῶν σωμάτων. διόπερ ὅσοι πῦρ άρχην τιθέασι, μάλιστα όμολογουμενως αν τῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ λέγοιεν. τοιοῦτον δὲ καὶ τῶν άλλων έκαστος ομολογεί το δ στοιχεῖον εἶναι τὸ τῶν σωμάτων. ούθείς γονν ἡξίωσε τῶν2 ἕν λεγόντων γην είναι στοιχεῖον, δηλονότι διά την μεγαλομέρειαν, τῶν δὲ τριών έκαστον στοιχείων3 εἴληφέ τινα κριτήν4,* οι μεν γαρ πυρ, οι δ’ ὕδωρ, οί δ’ ἀέρα τοῦτ’ εἶναί φασι (καίτοι διὰ τί hot’ οὐ καὶ τὴν γῆν λέγουσιν, ώσπερ οί ιο πολλοί τῶν ανθρώπων; πάντα γαρ είναι φασι γην, φησὶ δὲ καὶ Ἠσίοδος τὴν γῆν πρώτην γενεσθαι των σωμάτων* ούτως άρχαίαν καί δημοτικήν συμβέβηκεν εἶναι τὴν ὑπόληψιν) · κατά μὲν οὖν τούτον τὸν λόγον οὔτ’ εἴ τις τούτων τι λἐγει πλἡν
1	τφ Bywater: τό
* ἡξίωσε των: των ὅστερον ἡ£ίωσε καί Ε Asclepius.
3	στοιχείων 'έκαστον recc.	4 κριτήν τινα Ε.
κο
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respects. They only assume elements of corporeal things, and not of incoiporeal ones, which also exist. They attempt to state the causes of generation and destruction, and investigate the nature of everything, and at the same time do away with the cause of motion. Then there is their failure to i egard the 2 essence or formula as a cause of anything; and further their readiness to call any one of the simple bodies—except earth—a first principle, without inquiring how their reciprocal generation is effected.
I	refer to fire, water, earth and air Of these some are generated from each other by combination and others by differentiation ; and this difference is of 3 the greatest importance in deciding their relative pnonty In one way it might seem that the most elemental y body is that from which first other bodies are produced by combination ; and this will be that body which is rarest and composed of the finest particles. Hence all who posit Fne as first principle 4 will be in the closest agieement with this theory However, even among the other thinkers everyone agrees that the prxmaxy corporeal element is of this kind. At any rate none of the Monxsts thought earth likely to be an element—obviously on account of the size of its particles—but each of the other three 5 has had an advocate ; for some name fire as the primary element, others water, and others air.a And yet why do they not suggest earth too, as common opimon does? for people say “ Everything is earth.” And Hesiod too saysb that earth was 6 generated first of corporeal things—so ancient and popular is the conception found to be. Thus according to this theory anyone who suggests any of these • Of. xix. 5, 8.	b Of. iv. 1.
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πυρός, οὔτ’ εἴ τις ἀέρος μὲν πυκνότερον τούτο 5 τίθησιν ὕδατος δὲ λεπτότερον, οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἂν λέγοι εἰ δ’ ἔπτι τὸ τῇ γενέσει ύστερον τη φύσει πρότερον, το δὲ πεπεμμένον καὶ συγκεκριμενον ύστερον Trj γενεσει, τουναντίον αν εΐη τούτων, ύδωρ μεν άερος πρότερον, γη δὲ ὕδατος περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν μίαν τιθέμενων αΙτίαν οΐαν εΐπομεν, έστω ταντ είρη-) μένα* τὸ δ’ αὐτὸ κἂν εἴ τις ταΰτα πλείω τίθησιν, οἷον Ἐμπεδοκλῆς τέτταρά φησιν είναι σώματα την ύλην καὶ γὰρ τούτω τα μεν ταύτά τα δ’ ἴδια σνμβαίνειν ανάγκη γιγνόμενά τε γαρ ἐξ άλληλων όρώμεν ὡς οὐκ ἀεὶ διαμενοντος πυρὸς καὶ γῆς τοῦ αυτόν σώματος (εϊρηται δὲ εν τοῖς περὶ φύσεως , περί αυτών) και περί της των κινούμενων αίτιας, πότερον εν ἣ δύο θετεον, οΰτ’ όρθώς ούτε εύλόγως οίητίον είρησθαι παντελώς. ολως τε ἀλλοίωσιν άναιρεΐσθαι ανάγκη τοΐς ούτω λεγουσιν ού γαρ εκ θερμού φυχρόν ουδέ εκ φυχροΰ θερμόν εσται. τί1 γαρ αυτά ἂν2 πάσχοι τάναντία, και τὶς8 εἴη ἂν4 μία φύσις η γιγνομενη πυρ και ύδωρ, ο εκείνος οΰ φησιν,	’Αναξαγόραν δ’ εἴ τις ύπολάβοι δύο
λέγειν στοιχεία, μάλιστ ἂν ύπολάβοι κατά λόγον, ον εκείνος αυτός μὲν οὐ διηρθρωσεν, ηκολούθησε μέντ’ ἂν ἐξ ανάγκης τοΐς επάγουσιν αυτόν. άτοπου γὰρ οντος καὶ άλλως τοΰ φάσκειν μεμΐχθαι την αρχήν πάντα, και διά το σνμβαίνειν άμικτα δεΐν
1 τί Asclepius? τί,	2 ἀν αότά recc.
8 τίς Asclepius .* τίς.	4 ἀν βΐη recc
α C/. νιί. 3 in
b J)e Caelo, m. 7 ; T>e Gen et Corr u. 6. c 0/ xv. 6
d Mind, and the “ mixture ” of homoeomerous particles.
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bodies other than fire, or who assumes something “ denser than air but rarer than water,” a will be wrong On the other hand if what is posterior m 7 generation is prior in nature, and that which is developed and combined is posterior in geneiation, then the reveise will be the case ; water will be prior to air, and earth to water So much for those who posit one cause such as we have described
The same will apply too if anyone posits more than OO £ one, as eg Empedocles says that matter consists of p °c four bodies ; objections must occur in his case also, 8 some the same as before, and some peculiar to him. First, we can see things being generated from each other m a way which shows that fhe and eaith do not persist as the same corpoieal entity (This subject has been treated m my works on Natural Science b) Again with regard to the cause of motion in things, whether one or two should be assumed, it must not be thought that his account is entirely correct or even reasonable c And in general those 9 who hold such views as these must of necessity do away with qualitative alteration; for on such a theory cold will not come from hot nor hot from cold, because to effect this there must be something which actually takes on these contrary qualities some single element which becomes both fire and water— which Empedocles denies.
If one were to infer that Anaxagoras recognized 10 two d elements, the inference would accord closely (ia) «■ with a view which, although he did not articulate it asora himself, he must have accepted as developed by others. To say that originally everything was a IX mixture is absurd for various reasons, but especially since (a) it follows that things must have existed
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προυπάρχειν, καὶ διὰ τὸ μὴ πεφυκέναι τῷ τυχόντι ιιίγνυσθαι τὸ τυχόν, πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ὅτι τὰ πάθη καὶ τα συμβεβηκότα χωρίζοιτ’ ἂν τῶν οὐσιῶν 'τῶν γαρ αυτών μῖξίς ἐστι καὶ χωρισμός), όμως εἴ πς ἀκολουθήσειε συνδιαρθρών α βούλεται λέγειν, ἴσως ἂν φανείη καινοπρεπεστέρως λόγων, ore yap οὐθὲν ἦν ἀποκεκριμένον, δῆλον ὡς οὐθὲν ἦν χληθὲς εἰπεῖν κατὰ τῆς ουσίας ἐκείνης, λένω δ’ 5ἷον ὅτι οὑτε λευκόν οὔτε μέλαν ἣ φανόν η άλλο ι^ρῶμα, ἀλλὰ άχρων ἦν ἐξ ανάγκης* εἐχε γὰρ ἄν τι Γούτων των χρωμάτων ομοίως δὲ καὶ άχυμον ρῷ1 αὐτῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ, οὐδὲ ἄλλο2 τῶν όμοιων >ὐθέν· οὑτε γὰρ ποιόν τι οΐόν τε αὐτὸ εἶναι οὔτε τοσὸν οὑτε τί τῶν γαρ ἐν μέρει τι λεγομένων "ἰδῶν ὑπῆρχεν ἂν αὐτῷ, τούτο δὲ αδύνατον μεμιγ-ιένων γε πάντων ηδη γαρ αν ἀπεκέκριτο, φησὶ >’ εἶναι μεμιγμένα πάντα πλην του νοῦ, τούτον δὲ ῖμιγῆ μόνον καὶ καθαρόν. ἐκ δὴ τούτων συμβαίνει λέγειν αὐτῷ τὰς άρχάς τό τε εν (τούτο γαρ ιπλοΰν καὶ αμιγές) και θάτερον, οἷον τίθεμεν τό ιόριστον πριν δρισθηναι καί μετασχεϊν είδους τινός, υστε λέγει3 μὲν οὔτε όρθώς ούτε σαφώς, βούλεται ιέντοι τι παραπλησιον τοΐς τε ύστερον λέγουσι cai τοΐς νυν φαινομένοις μάλλον.	Ἀλλὰ γὰρ
>ὖτοι μὲν τοῖς περὶ γένεσιν λόγοις καὶ φθοράν καί ανησιν οικείοι τνγχάνονσι μόνον (σχεδόν γαρ περί τῆς τοιαύτης ουσίας καί τὰς άρχάς καί τάς αίτιας Ιητονσι μόνης4)* οσοι δε περί μεν απάντων των
1 τ<ρ: Λταί τ<ρ Α.^*	2 ἄλλο. ἄλλο τι Α.^·
3 λἐγβται Ε.	4 μόνον Ε.
Fr. 12 (Diels).
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pieviously in an iinmixed state ; (b) it is contraiy to nature for anything to mix with anything ; (c) moreover affections and attributes would then be separable from their substances (because what is mixed can also be separated). At the same time, xf one were to follow his doctrine carefully and interpret its meaning, perhaps it would be seen to be moie up-to-date ; because when nothing was yet 12 differentiated, obviously nothing could be truly predicated of that substance—e g that it was white or black or buff or any othei colour It must necessarily have been colouiless, since otheivvise it would have had one of these colours Similarly by the same 13 aigument it had no taste or any other such attribute ; for it cannot have had any quality or magnitude or individuality. Otherwise some particular form would have belonged to it; but this is impossible on the assumption that everything was mixed together, for then the form would have been already differentiated, whereas he says that everything was mixed together except Mind, which alone was pure and unmixed a It follows from this that he recognizes 14 as principles the One (which is simple and unmixed) and the Other, which is such as we suppose the Indeterminate to be before it is determined and partakes of some form Thus his account is neither correct nor clear, but his meaning approximates to more recent theories and what is now more obviously true
However, these thinkers are really concerned only 15 with the theories of generation and destruction and motion (for in general it is only with reference to this aspect of reality that they look for their principles and causes). Those, however, who make their study 16
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23 ὄντων ποιούνται τὴν θεωρίαν, τῶν δ’ ὄντων τὰ μὲν αισθητά τά δ’ οὐκ αἰσθητὰ τιθέασι, δῆλον ὡς περί άμφοτερων τῶν γενῶν ποιούνται τὴν ἐπἴσκεψιν διὸ μάλλον αν τις ενδιατρίψειε περὶ αυτών, τί καλώς η μη καλώς λέγουσιν εἰς τὴν τῶν νῦν η μιν προ κείμενων σκέψιν. Οἱ μὲν οὖν καλού-ίο μενοι Πυθαγόρειοι ταῖς μὲν ἀρχαῖς καὶ τοῖς στοι-χείοις ἐκτοπωτέροις1 χρῶνται τῶν φυσιολόγων (τό δ’ αίτιον οτι παρελαβον αντος οὐκ ἐξ αισθητών τὰ γὰρ μαθηματικά τών οντων ἄνευ κινήσεώς ἐστιν, ἔξω τῶν περὶ την αστρολογίαν), διαλέγονται μέντοι καὶ πραγματεύονται περί φύσεως πάντα* a γεννώσί τε γάρ τον ουρανόν, καὶ περί τα τούτον μέρη καὶ τὰ πάθη καὶ τὰ ἔργα διατηροῦσι τὸ συμ-βαίνον, και τάς άρχάς και τά αίτια εις ταῦτα καταναλίσκονσιν, ὡς όμολογοΰντες τοΐς ἄλλοις φυσιολόγο ις δτι τό γε ον τοντ ἐστὶν ὅσον αισθητόν 3 ἐστι καὶ περιείληφεν ό καλούμενος ουρανός τάς δ’ αιτίας καὶ τὰς άρχάς, ώσπερ εἴπομεν, ἱκανὰς λέγουσιν επαναβηναι καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ανωτέρω τών οντων, καὶ μάλλον η τοΐς περί φύσεως λόγοις άρμοττονσας.	εκ τίνος μέντοι τρόπου κίνησις
ἔσται περατος και άπειρον μόνων2 υποκείμενων ) καὶ περιττόν καὶ άρτιου, οὐθὲν λέγουσιν, ἢ πῶς δυνατὸν ἄνευ κινήσεως καὶ μεταβολής γενεσιν είναι και φθοράν η τά τών φερομενων έργα κατα τὸν οὐρανόν. ἔτι δὲ εἴτε δοίη τις αντοΐς εκ τούτων
1 Alexander, Bonitz. έκτονωτέρω*.
2 μόνον AbF.
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cover the whole of reality, and who distingmsh between sensible and non-sensible objects, clearly give their attention to both kinds ; hence in their case we may consider at greater length what contributions, valuable 01 otherwise, they make to the inquiiy which is now before us
The so-called Pythagoreans employ abstainser 17 principles and elements than the physicists The (i\ leason is that they did not draw them from the g<^ sensible world; for mathematical objects, apart ^ from those which are connected with astionomy, are abs devoid of motion Nevertheless all their discussions 18 and lm estxgations are concerned with the physical pri] world They account for the generation of the ^ sensible umveise, and observe what happens m acc respect of its paits and affections and activities, and rea they use up their principles and causes m this connexion, as though they agreed with the otheis— the physicists—that reality is just so much as is sensible and is contained m the so-called “ heavens.”
All the same, as we have said,a the causes and prm- 19 ciples which they describe are capable of application to the remoter class of realities as well, and indeed are better fitted to these than to their physical theories. But as to how there is to be motion, if all 20 that is premissed is Limit and the Unlimited, and Odd and Even, they do not even hint; nor how, without motion and change, there can be generation and destruction, or the activities of the bodies which traverse the heavens. And further, assuming that 21 it be granted to them or proved by them that mag-
α § 17 supra.
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εἶναι1 μέγεθος εἴτε όειχθείη τοῦτο, ὅμως τινα τρόπον εσται τὰ μὲν κοῦφα, τὰ δὲ βάρος ἔχοντα '5 τῶν σωμάτων; ἐξ ὧν γὰρ υποτίθενται και λέ-γουσιν, οὐθὲν μάλλον περί των μαθηματικών λεγουσι σωμάτων ἣ2 τῶν αισθητών· διὸ περὶ πυρός η γης η τών άλλων τών τοιοντων σωμάτων οὐδ’ ὁτιοῦν εἰρήκασιν, ἅτε ούθεν περί τών αισθητών οΐμαι λέγοντες ἴδιον ἔτι δὲ πῶς δεῖ λαβεῖν αἴτια μὲν εἶναι τὰ τοῦ αριθμού πάθη και τον αριθμόν ο τῶν κατά τὸν ουρανόν οντων καὶ γιγνομενών και ἐξ αρχής και νῦν, αριθμόν δ’ ἄλλον μηθένα εἶναι παρά τον αριθμόν τούτον ἐξ οὖ σννεστηκεν 6 κόσμος, όταν γαρ εν τῳδὶ μὲν τῷ μερει δόξα καὶ καιρός αὐτοῖς ἦ, μικρόν δὲ άνωθεν ή κάτωθεν ἀδικία καὶ κρίσις ή μῖξις, ἀπόδειξιν δὲ λέγωσιν ) ὅτι τούτων μὲν3 έκαστον αριθμός εστι, συμβαίνει δὲ κατὰ τὸν τόπον τούτον ἤδη πλήθος είναι τών συνισταμενων μεγεθών διὰ τὸ τὰ πάθη ταΰτα άκολουθεΐν τοΐς τόποις εκάστοις, πότερον οντος ό αυτός εστιν αριθμός ό εν τώ ούρανώ, ον δεῖ λαβεῖν ὅτι τούτων έκαστον εστιν, ἢ παρά τούτον ) άλλος; ό μὲν γαρ ΐΐλάτων ετερον εἶναί φησιν*
1 ειναι το Ab.	2 ἡ περί Ε.
3 μἐν Alexander. μἐν ἐν Ε: ἐν Abr Bonitz.
° Aristotle uses the word μἐγε#ος both of magnitude in general and of spatial magnitude oi extension Hire the meaning seems ιο be the fouucr yumbeis ob\iousI\ have magnitude, and inurlit be retraided ^ causing it but (except on the Number-Atomism theory, for which see Introd. p. xvii) they are no more the cause of extension than that of gravity.
b how can number be both reality and the cause of reality ?
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nitude a is composed of these factors, yet how is it to be explained that some bodies are light, and others have weight ? For in their premisses and statements they are speaking just as much about sensible as about mathematical objects ; and this is why they have made no mention of fire or earth or other similar bodies, because, I presume, they have no separate explanation of sensible things Again, 22 how are ve to understand that number and the modifications of number aie the causes of all being and generation, both in the beginning and now, and at the same time that there is no other number than the number of which the universe is composed ? 6 Because vt hen they make out that Opinion and 23 Ορροίtrinity aie in such and such a region, and a little abo\e oi below them Injustice and Separation or Mixtuie, and when they state as proof of this that each of these abstractions is a number , and that also in this region there is already a plurality of the magnitudes composed of number, inasmuch as these modifications of number coi respond to these several regions,—is the number which we must understand each of these absti actions to be the same number which is present in the sensible universe, or another kind of number ? c Plato at least says that 24
c The point seems to be this. The Pythagoreans say that Opinion is a number, 3 (or 2, accoi ding- to another version), and is located in a certain region of the universe because that region is propel to a coiporeal magnitude composed of the number 3 (air was so composed according to Synanus).
Are we to understand, says Aristotle, that the abstract number identified vith Opinion is the same as the concrete number of which air consists * The difficulty is probably due to an attempt to combine two different Pythagorean views of number See Introd p xvn
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καίτοι κἀκεῖνος αριθμούς οἴεται καὶ ταῦτα εἶναι καὶ τὰς τούτων αἰτίας, ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν νοητούς αίτιους, τούτους δὲ αΙσθητούς
IX Περὶ μὲν οὖν τῶν Πυθαγορείων ἀφείσθω τὰ νῦν* ικανόν γαρ αυτών άφασθαι τοσοῦτον. οἱ δὲ τὰς ἰδέας αἰτίας τιθέμενοι πρώτον μὲν ζητοῦντες τωνδὶ τῶν οντων λαβεῖν τὰς αἰτίας ἕτερα τούτοις ἴσα τον αριθμόν ἐκόμισαν, ώσπερ εἴ τις άριθμησαι βουλό-μενος ἐλαττόνων μὲν οντων οϊοιτο μη δυνήσεσθαι, πλείω δὲ ποιησας άριθμοίη σχεδόν γὰρ ἴσα ἣ οὐκ > ἐλάττω ἐστὶ τὰ εἴδη1 τούτοις2 περὶ ὦν ζητοῦντες τὰς αιτίας ἐκ τούτων επ’ ἐκεῖνα προηλθον καθ’ έκαστον γὰρ ομώνυμόν τι ἔπτι καὶ παρὰ τὰς ουσίας, τῶν τε άλλων ἔπτιν ἕν ἐπὶ πολλών, καὶ ἐπι τοῖσδε καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀιδίοις. Ἕτι δὲ καὶ καθ’ οὓς τρόπους δείκνυμεν ὅτι ἔπτι τὰ εἴδη, κατ’ οὐθ-) ένα φαίνεται τούτων ἐξ ἐνίων μὲν γὰρ οὐκ ανάγκη γίγνεσθαι συλλογισμόν, ἐξ ἐνίων δὲ καὶ οὐχ ὦν οἰόμεθα τούτων εἴδη γίγνεται. κατά τε γὰρ τοὺς λόγους τούς ἐκ τῶν ἐπιστημών εἴδη ἔπται πάντων όσων ἐπιστῆμαι εἰσί, καὶ κατὰ τὸ ἕν ἐπὶ πολλών και τών αποφάσεων, κατά δὲ τὸ νοεῖν τι φθαρέν-
1 τά 6ίδο7 ἐτπ Ε Asclepius.	2 τούτων Ε Asclepius.
° For a discussion of the Ideal theory and Aristotle’s conception of it see Introd p. xxi; and' with, the whole contents of ch ix. 1-15 c/. XIII. iv. 6-v.
b An Idea which represents then common denominator.
0 The heavenly bodies
42 Aristotle is here speaking as a Platomst. Contrast the language of XIII. iv. 7 ff, and see Introd. p. xxxn.
0 Scientific knowledge must have a permanent object (c/. vi. 2).
f Including artificial products; c/. 15 in/ra.
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it is another. It 2s true that he too supposes that numbers aie both these magnitudes and their causes , but in his view the causative numbers are intelligible and the others sensible.
IX. The Pytbagoieans, then, may be dismissed for the piesent, for it is enough to touch upon them thus ideai buefly As foi those who posit the Foims as causes,α in the first place in their attempt to find the causes assur of things in our sensible world, they introduced an equal number of other entities—as though a man numi who wishes to count things should suppose that it would be impossible when they are few, and should attempt to count them when lie has added to them.
Foi the Foims aie as many as, or not fewer than, the things in search of whose causes these thinkers were led to the Foims ; because corresponding to each thing there is a synonymous entity apart from the substances (and in the case of non-substantial things there is a One over the Many b), both in our everyday world and m the realm of eternal entities.0
Again, not one of the aiguments by which wed 2 tiy to prove that the Forms exist demonstrates our Φ) Ί point. from some of them no necessary conclusion follows, and from others it follows that there are to si Forms of things of which we hold that there are no e Forms. For according to the arguments from the 3 sciences e there will be Forms of all things of which ρΓ0Λ there are sciences f; and according to the “ One- not! over-Many ” argument/ of negations too ; and o?°e according to the argument that “ we have some con- imP ception of what has perished,” of perishable things ; mcc
9 The fact that several particulars can have a common quality or nature implies a single Idea of which they all partake (Republic 596 a).
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ΐδ τος τῶν φθαρτών * φάντασμα γαρ τι τούτων ἔπτιν. ἔτι δὲ οἱ ακριβέστεροι των λόγων οί μὲν τῶν πρός τι ποιοῦσιν ἰδέας, ὦν οὔ φαμεν εἶναι καθ’ αὑτό γόνος, οί δὲ τὸν τρίτον άνθρωπον λέγονσιν ολως τε ἀναιροῦσιν οἱ περὶ τῶν εἰδῶν λόγοι α μάλλον εἶναι βουλόμεθα1 [οἱ λέγοντες εἴδη]2 τοῦ τὰς 20 ἰδέας εἶναι συμβαίνει γαρ μη είναι την δυάδα ττρώτην άλλα τον αριθμόν, καὶ τὸ πρός τι τοῦ καθ’ αὑτό, καὶ πάνθ’ ὅσα τινες άκολονθήσαντες ταῖς περὶ τῶν ἰδεῶν δόξαις ηναντιώθησαν ταῖς ἀρχαῖς.
’Έτι3 κατὰ μὲν την ὑπόληψιν καθ’ ἣν είναι φαμεν τὰς ιδέας, ον μόνον των ουσιών έσται 25 εἴδη ἀλλὰ πολλῶν καὶ ετέρων (και γαρ το νόημα εν οὐ μόνον περί τάς ουσίας ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ τῶν άλλων εστί, και επιστήμαι οὐ μόνον τής ουσίας είσιν ἀλλὰ καὶ ετέρων, καὶ ἄλλα δὲ μύρια συμβαίνει τοιαντα) κατά δὲ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον καὶ τὰς δόξας τὰς περί αυτών, εἰ ἔπτι μεθεκτά τά εϊδη, τών ουσιών αναγκαίου Ιδέας είναι μόνον 30 οὐ γαρ κατά συμβεβηκός μετέχονται, ἀλλὰ δεῖ ταύτῃ έκαστου μετ έχε ιν, ἧ μὴ καθ’ υποκειμένου λέγεται.	λέγω δ’ οἷον εἴ τι αυτοδιπλασίου
1 βουλόμεθα Ε Asclepius. βούλονται.
2	Blass.	3 ἐτι ὅἐ Ε Asclepius.
α The theory always admitted Ideas of perishable things, “ man.” The objection here is that if the memory of dead men establishes the Idea of “ man,” the memory of a dead individual establishes an Idea of that (perishable) individual.
b JBhaedo 74 a~T7 a, Republic 479 a-480 a.
« Several arguments bore this name. Here the reference is probably to the followiiig^If X is a man because he re-
ftdi
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because we have a mental picture of these things ° with Again, of Plato’s more exact aiguments some estab- jketi lish Ideas of relations^ which we do not bold to foim a separate genus; and others state the “ Thaid 4 Man ”c And m general the arguments for the Forms do away with things which are moie important to us exponents of the Forms than the existence of the Ideas ; for they imply that it is not the Dyad that is primary, but Number a , and that the relative is prior to the absolute e , and all the other conclusions in respect of which certain peisons, by following up the views held about the Ideas, have gone against the principles of the theory
Again, according to the assumption by which we 5 hold that the Ideas exist, there will be Forms not (C> it only of substances but of many other things (since the concept is one not only in the case of substances, of th* but also in the case of all other things ; and there ^ r< are sciences not only of substances but of other things oth« as well; and there are a thousand other similar ^£2 consequences) ; but according to logical necessity, and fiom the views generally held about them, it conti follows that if the Forms are participated in, then pract there can only be Ideas of substances For they are not participated in qua accidents; each Form can only be participated in in so far as it is not predicated of a subject. I mean,eg., that if anything participates 6
sembles the Idea of Man, there must be a third “ man ** in whom the humanity of these two is united Of Parmenides 132 a-183 a.
* The Indeterminate Dyad, being to Aristotle a glorified 2, falls under the Idea of Number, which is therefore prior to it.
e This seems to be a development of the same objection. Number, which is relative, becomes prior to the supposedly self-subsistent Dyad.
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μετέχει, τοῦτο καὶ ἀιδίου μετεχει, ἀλλὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκός* συμβέβηκε γαρ τῷ διπλασίῳ άιδίω εἶναι ὥστ’ ἔπται ουσία τὰ εἴδη · ταὐτὰ δὲ ἐνταῦθα a ουσίαν σημαίνει κἀκεῖ· ἢ τί ἔπται τὸ εἶναι φάναι τι παρὰ ταῦτα, τὸ ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν, καὶ εἰ μὲν ταὐτὸ εἶδος τῶν ἰδεῶν καὶ τῶν μετεχόντων, ἔπται τι κοινόν τί γὰρ μάλλον ἐπὶ τῶν φθαρτών δυάδων, καὶ δ τῶν πολλών μὲν άιδίων δέ, τὸ δυὰς σημαίνει1 εν καὶ ταὐτόν, ἣ ἐπί τ’ αυτής2 καὶ τῆς τινος, εἰ δὲ μὴ τὸ αὐτὸ εἶδος, ομώνυμα ἂν εῶμ καὶ όμοιον ώσπερ αν εἴ τις καλοῖ άνθρωπον τον τε Καλλίαν καὶ τὸ ξύλον, μηδεμίαν κοινωνίαν ἐπιβλέψας αυτών, ΐίάντων δε μάλιστα διαπορήσειεν αν τις, τί ποτέ ο συμβάλλεται τὰ εἴδη τοῖς άιδίοις τών αισθητών ἢ τοῖς γιγνομενοις και φθειρομένοις ούτε γαρ κινήσεως ούτε μεταβολής οὐδεμιᾶς ἐστὶν αίτια α ὐτοῖς. ἀλλὰ μην ούτε προς την επιστήμην ούθεν βοηθεΐ την τών άλλων (ούδε γαρ ουσία εκείνα τούτων εν τούτοις γὰρ ἂν ἧν), οὕτε εἰς τὸ εἶναι, μὴ ἐνυπάρχοντά γε τοῖς μετεχουσιν οΰτω μεν L5 γὰρ ἂν ἴσως αἴτια δόξειεν εἶναι ὡς τὸ λευκόν μεμιγμένον τῷ λευκῷ, ἀλλ’ οὖτος μὲν ὁ λόγος
1	σημαίνει Bywater: είναι.
2	τ αότῆς Bomtz: ταότες.
α Sensible double things aie not eternal, therefore they do not, m the proper sense of “ participation,” participate m the Idea of Doubleness gwa having the accidental attribute “ eternal.” Therefore Ideas, qua participated in, are not attributes but substances
5	ΐ.ι. pairs of sensible objects. c $.0 mathematical 2 s.
d The argument of §§ 7-8 is : Ideas are substances The common name which an Idea shares with its particulars must mean the same of both, otherwise “ participation ”
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in “ absolute Doubleness ” it paiticipates also m “ eternal,” but only accidentally ; because it is an accident of Donbleness to be eternal.® Thus the 7 Forms must be substance But the same names denote substance in the sensible as in the Ideal world ; otherwise what meaning will there be m saying that something exists beside the paiticulars, i e the unity compiising their multiplicity ? If the form of the 8 Ideas and of the things which participate m them is the same, they will have something in common (for why should Duality mean one and the same thing in the case of perishable “ twos ” b and the “ twos ” which are many but eternal,0 and not m the case of the Idea of Duality and a particular “ two ” ?) ; but if the foim is not the same, they will simply be homonyms , just as though one were to call both Callias and a piece of wood “ man,” without remarking any property common to them d
Above all we might examine the question what 9 on earth the Forms contribute to sensible things, (d) w whether eternal or subject to generation and decay ; for they are not the cause of any motion or change to sen in them Again, they are no help towards the 10 knowledge of other things e (for they are not the thing1 substance of things, otherwise they would be m not^i things), nor to their existence, since they are not they < present in the things which partake of them If know they were, it might perhaps seem that they are causes, in the sense in which the admixture of white causes a thing to be white ; but this theory, which Π is merely homonymy. But as applied to Ideas it denotes substance; therefore particulars must be substances e This objection, like the next, is chiefly directed against the transcendence of the Ideas. It is anticipated by Plato in Parmenides 134 d.
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xv ευκίνητος, ον Αναξαγόρας μεν πρώτος ίδοξος δ’ ύστερον καὶ ἄλλοι τινες ἔλεγον ῥᾴδιον ρ συναγαγεΐν πολλά και αδύνατα προς την ιαυτην δόξαν άλλα μην οὐδ’ εκ των εϊδών τι τἆλλα κατ’ ούθενα τρόπον των εϊωθότων γεσθ αι. τὸ δὲ λέγειν παραδείγματα αυτά αι και μετέχειν αυτών τἆλλα κενολογεῖν ἐστὶ ὶ μεταφοράς λέγειν ποιητικός. τί γαρ εστι εργαζόμενον προς τάς ιδέας ἀποβλέπον, ἐν-^εταί τε καὶ εἶναι καὶ γίγνεσθαι ομοιον ότιοϋν I μη είκαζόμενον προς εκείνο, ὥστε καὶ Γος Έωκράτους και μη οντος γένοιτ αν οἷόσ-ο Σωκράτης (ομοίως δὲ δηλον ὅτι καν εί ην 6 )κράτης άίδιος) εσται τε πλείω παραδείγματα j αύτοϋ, ώστε καὶ εἴδη, οἷον του ανθρώπου τό ον καὶ τὸ δίπουν, άμα δὲ καὶ τὸ αὐτοάνθρωπος. οὐ μόνον τών αισθητών παραδείγματα τά εἴδη, \ὰ καὶ αυτών,1 οἷον τὸ γένος ώς γένος εἰδῶν* τε τὸ αὐτὸ ἔσται παράδειγμα καὶ εἰκών.
δόξειεν ἂν ἀδύνατον εἶναι χωρίς την ουσίαν \ οὖ ἡ ουσία* ὥστε πῶς ἂν αἱ ἰδέαι ούσίαι τών τγμάτων οὖσαι χωρίς εΐεν; εν 8ὲ τῷ Φαίδωνι -ω λέγεται, ὡς καὶ τοῦ εἶναι καὶ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι ια τά εΐδη ἐστίν. καίτοι τών ειδών οντων όμως γίγνεται τά μετέχοντα ἂν μη ἦ τὸ κινῆσον,
1 αύτων τών ΙΒβών recc.
Fr 12 ad fin.
See note on XII. vm 9 Apparently he was a Platonist > regarded the Ideas as immanent in particulars*
Plato says “ the Demiurgus n; Timaeus 28 c, 29 a.
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was first stated by Anaxagorasa and later by existenc Eudoxus b and otheis, is very leadily refutable, for of thmg it is easy to adduce plenty of impossibilities against such a view Again, other things are not in any accepted sense denned fiom the Forms To say that 12 the Forms aie patterns, and that othei things parti- To say t cipate in them, is to use empty phrases and poetical “pa metaphois , for what is it that fashions things on trrns^t the model of the Ideas c * Besides, anything may the thee both be and become like something else without being imitated froin it, thus a man may become just like Socrates whethei Socrates exists or not, and 13 even if Socrates weie eternal, clearly the case would be the same Also there will be several “ patterns,” and hence Forms, of the same thing ; e g “ animal ” and “ two-footed ” will be patterns of “ man/’ and so too will the Idea of Man d Further, the Forms will be patterns not only of sensible things but of themselves (eg genus in the sense of genus of species), and thus the same thing will be both pattern and copy e Further, it would seem impossible that 14 the substance and the thing of which it is the substance exist in separation ; hence how can the Ideas, if they are the substances of things, exist in separa- piftt d( tion from them ΰ f It is stated in the Phaedo 9 that scribes the Forms are the causes both of existence and ofIdeasas generation Yet, assuming that the Forms exist, Id still the things which participate in them are not generated unless there is something to impart general
d Why this consequence is objectionable is not quite clear Perhaps it is on the ground that to “ account for appearances ” in this way is not economical.
* The species mil be the “ pattern ” of individuals, and the genus of the species.
f Gf, 10 supra.	9 Phaedo 100 n.
69
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καὶ πολλά γίγνεται έτερα, οἷον οἰκία καὶ δακτύλιος, ὧν οὔ φαμεν εἴδη εἶναι* ὥστε δῆλον ὅτι Ινδέχεται καὶ τάλλα καὶ εἶναι καὶ γίγνεσθαι διὰ Γοιαύτας αιτίας οΐας καί τα ρηθέντα νῦν Ἕτι Εἴπερ εἰσὶν αριθμοί τα είδη, πῶς αίτιοι εσονται, πότερον ὅτι έτεροι αριθμοί εἰσι τὰ όντα, οἷον ίδί μὲν [ἀριθμὸς]1 άνθρωπος, ὁδὶ δὲ Σωκράτης, ὁδὶ δὲ Καλλίας; τί οὖν ἐκεῖνοι τούτοις αίτιοί ζίσιν; οὐδὲ γὰρ εἰ οἱ μὲν ἀίδιοι οἱ δὲ μή, οὐδὲν 5ιοίσει εἰ δ’ ὅτι λόγοι αριθμών τἀνταῦθα, οἷον 9 συμφωνία, δῆλον ὅτι ἐστὶν ἕν γέ τι ὧν εἰσὶ λόγοι. =ἰ δὴ τοῦτο,2 ἡ ὕλη, φανερὸν ὅτι καὶ αυτοί οι ίριθμοί λόγοι τινες ἔπονται ἑτέρου πρὸς έτερον \έγω δ’ οἷον, εἰ ἔπτιν ὁ Καλλίας λόγος εν αρι-ῖμοῖς πυρός καί γης καί ὕδατος καὶ ἀέρος, καὶ3 ίλλων τινῶν υποκειμένων εσται καί ἡ ἰδέα χριθμός* καὶ αυτοάνθρωπος, εἴτ’ αριθμός τις ών :ἴτε μή, όμως ἔπται λόγος ἐν ἀριθμοῖς τινῶν, και >ὐκ αριθμός, οὐδ’ ἔπται τις <ἰδέα>4 διὰ ταῦτα χριθμός	Ἕτι ἐκ πολλών αριθμών εις αριθμός
γιγνεται, ἐξ εἰδῶν δὲ ἕν εἶδος πῶς, εἰ δὲ μη Ιξ αυτών ἀλλ’ ἐκ τῶν εναρίθμων, οἷον ἐν τῇ χυριάδι, πῶς έχουσιν αι μονάδες; είτε γαρ ὑμοειδεῖς, πολλά συμβησεται άτοπα, είτε μη ομο-Ξιδεῖς, μήτε αἱ αὐταὶ ἀλλήλαις μήτε αἱ ἄλλαι
1 ἀριόμός seclusi.	2 τούτο: τι τοθτο Ε.
8 ΟΗΐ recc.	4 Jaeger.
α Introd. ρ. XXII
b The point, which is not very clearly expressed, is that he Ideas will not be pure numerical expressions or latios, >ut will have a substrate just as particulars have.
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motion ; while many other things are generated but th (e g house, ring) of which we hold that there are no ^”ot Forms Thus it is clearly possible that all other things inay both exist and be generated for the same causes as the things just mentioned.
Further, if the Forms are numbers ,a in what sense 16 will they be causes ? Is it because things are other (?) if t numbers, e g. such and such a number Man, such and n^be such another Socrates, such and such another Callias ? 0 ) it t then why are those numbers the causes of these ? bers, t Even if the one class is eternal and the other not, it does ni will make no difference And if it is because the 17 things of our world are ratios of numbers (e g. a evpiau musical concord), clearly theie is some one class of theirc things of which they are ratios Now if there is (u) it this something, i e their matter, clearly the numbers numb< themselves will be ratios of one thing to another butra I mean, e g , that if Callias is a numerical latio of 18 fire, earth, water and air, the coi responding Idea the id too will be a number of eeitain other things which are its substrate The Idea of Man, too, whether it is in a sense a number or not, will yet be an arithmetical ratio of eeitain things, and not a mere number; nor, on these grounds, wall any Idea be a number.5
Again, one number can be composed of several 19 numbers, but how can one Form be composed of (f) it several Forms ? And if the one number is not com-posed of the other numbers themselves, but of their are tl constituents (e.g those of the number 10,000),comp what is the relation of the units ? If they are specifically alike, many absurdities will result, and also if they are not (whether (a) the units in a given number are unlike, or (b) the units in each number
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πᾶσαι πάσαις τινι γαρ διοἴσουσιν ἀπαθεῖς οὖσαι; οὔτε γὰρ εὔλογα ταῦτα οὔτε ὁμολογοὑμενα τῇ νοήσει Ἕτι δ’ ἀναγκαῖον έτερον1 γένος αριθμού κατασκευάζειν, περὶ ὃ ἡ αριθμητική, και πάντα τὰ μεταξὺ λεγόμενα ὑπό τινων ἃ πῶς2 ἢ ἐκ τίνων 30 ἐστὶν αρχών, ἣ διά τί3 μεταξὺ τῶν δεῦρό τ’ ἔπται καὶ αυτών, ἕτι αἱ μονάδες αἱ ἐν τῇ δυάδι a ἑκατέρα εκ τινος προτέρας δυάδος καίτοι αδύνατον Ἕτι διά τί εν ὁ αριθμός συλλαμβανόμενος, ἔτι δὲ πρὸς τοῖς εἰρημένοις, εἴπερ εἰσὶν αἱ μονάδες διάφοροι, ἐχρῆν οὕτω λέγειν ὥσπερ καὶ ὅσοι τὰ στοιχεία τέτταρα ἢ δύο λέγουσιν καὶ γὰρ τούτων 5 έκαστος οὐ τὸ κοινὸν λέγει στοιχεῖον, οἷον τὸ σώμα, ἀλλὰ πυρ και γην, εΐτ* * ἔπτι τι κοινόν, τὸ σώμα, εἴτε μή. νῦν δὲ λέγεται ὡς οντος τοῦ ἑνὸς ώσπερ πνρός η ὕδατος ομοιομερούς εἰ δ’ οὕτως, οὐκ ἔσονται ουσίαι οι αριθμοί, ἀλλὰ δήλον ὅτι, εἴπερ ἐστί τι εν αυτό καί τουτό εστιν αρχή, πλεο-0 ναχῶς λέγεται τὸ ἕν* άλλως γαρ αδύνατον Βου-λόμενοι δε τάς ουσίας άνάγειν εις τάς άρχάς μήκη
1 'έτερόν τι EJ Asclepius 2 τινων ἀ πώς. τινων απλώς· ΕΓ Alexander.
3 τί τά ΕΓ
β That the words m brackets give the approximate sense seems clear from XIII. vi. 2-3, vii. 15 , but it is difficult to get it out of the Greek.
* 0/ vi. 4
c «<2, if 2 is derived from a prior 2 (the Indeterminate Dyad, Aristotle always regards this as a number 2), and at the same time consists of two units or 1 s, 2 will be pnor both to itself and to 1.
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are unlike those in every other number) a For in what can they differ, seeing that they have no qualities ? Such a view is neither leasonable nor compatible with our conception of units
Further, it becoines necessary to set up another 2< kind of number (with ■which calculation deals), and (<7 all the objects which are called “ intermediate ” ^ by some thinkers b But how or from what principles af can these be derived? or on what grounds are w they to be considered intermediate between things ^ here and Ideal numbers ^ Further, each of the units m the number 2 comes from a prior 2 , but this is impossible c
Further, why should a number <of umts>, taken 2] together, be one thing And further, in addition (h to the above objections, if the units are unlike, they ^ should be treated as the thinkers who assume two ** or four elements treat those elements ; for not di one of them applies the term “ element ” to the common substrate, e g body, but to fire and earth— whether there is a common substrate (1 e. body) or not d As it is, the One is spoken of as though it 2i were homogeneous, like fire or water But if this is so, the numbers mil not be substances And if there is an absolute One which is a principle, clearly the term “ one ” is ambiguous ; otherwise this is impossible e
When we wish to refer substances to their prin- 2t
d In the De Gen. et Corr. 320 b 23 Aristotle says that there is not.
e This last sentence shows that in what goes before A. has been regarding the Platonic One as a unit. If this is so, he says, substance cannot be composed of it. If on the other hand the One is something different from the unit, they ought to make this clear.
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μὲν τίθεμεν ἐκ βραχέος καὶ μακροῦ,1 ἔκ τινος μικρού καὶ μεγάλου, καὶ επίπεδον ἐκ πλατέος καὶ στενού, σώμα δ’ ἐκ βαθέος καὶ ταπεινού καίτοι πῶς εξει ἣ τὸ επίπεδον γραμμήν, ἣ τὸ στερεόν is γραμμήν καὶ επίπεδον, άλλο γαρ γένος τὸ πλατύ καὶ2 στενόν και βαθύ καί ταπεινόν* ώσπερ οὖν οὐδ’ αριθμός υπάρχει εν αύτοΐς, οτι τὸ πολὺ και ολίγον ετερον τούτων, δήλον οτι οὐδ’ ἄλλο ούθέν των άνω ύπάρζει τοϊς κάτω, αλλά μην ουδέ γένος τό πλατύ του βαθέος ἦν γαρ ἂν επίπεδόν 20 τι τὸ σώμα, ἔτι αἱ στιγμαϊ εκ τίνος ἐνυπάρξουσιν, τούτω μεν ουν τώ γένει καί διεμάχετο ΐΐλάτων ώς οντι γεωμετρικά) δόγματι, ἀλλ’ έκάλει ἀρχὴν γραμμής (τούτο 8έ πολλάκις ετίθει, τάς άτόμους γραμμάς). καίτοι ανάγκη τούτων είναι τι πέρας* ὥστ’ ἐξ οὖ λόγου γραμμή έστι, καί στιγμή εστιν.
35 Ὅλως δὲ ζητούσης τής σοφίας περί τών φανερών τό αίτιον, τούτο μὲν είάκαμεν (ούθέν γαρ λέγομεν περί τής αιτίας οθεν ή αρχή τής μεταβολής), την δ’ ουσίαν οίόμενοι λέγειν αυτών έτέρας μεν ουσίας εἶναι φαμέν, ὅπως δὲ εκείναι τούτων ούσίαι διά κενής λέγομεν τό γάρ μετἐχειν, ώσπερ καί πρότερον εΐπομεν, ούθέν εστιν ουδέ δη δπερ
1 μακροΰ καί βραχέος Ε Asclepius.
2 και τό Ε
α The lines, planes and solids here discussed are probably the Ideal lines, etc , which are immediately posterior to the Idea-Numbers. Of § 30, XIII vi 10, ix. 2, and see Introd. p. xxiv.
b Lines, planes and solids are generated from varieties of the Great and Small, but points cannot be, having no magnitude ; how, then, can the latter be present in the former ?
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ciples we derive lines a froin “ Long and Short,” COj a kind of “ Great and Small ” , and the plane from pia “ Wide and Nanow,” and the solid body from “ Deep So1 and Shallow.” But m this case how can the plane contain a line, or the solid a line and a plane ? for 24 “ Wide and Narrow ” and “ Deep and Shallow ” aie different genera Nor is Number contained in these objects (because “ Many and Few ” is yet another class) ; and in the same way it is clear that none of the other higher genera will be contained in the lower. Nor, again, is the Broad the genus of which the Deep is a species , for then body would be a kind of plane Further, how mil it be possible 25 for figures to contain points? b Plato steadily 0)1 rejected this class of objects as a geometrical fiction, but he lecogmzed “ the beginning of a line,” and he fi equently assumed this latter class, z e the “ in- cor divisible lines.” c But these must have some limit;tlQi and so by the same argument which proves the existence of the line, the point also exists.*2
In general, although Wisdom is concerned with 26 the cause of visible things, we have ignored this ^ question (for we have no account to give of the cause from which change arises)/ and in the belief that we ^ are accounting for their substance we assert the th( existence of other substances ; but as to how the to latter aie the substances of the former, our explana- ®°] tion is worthless—for “ participation,” as we have said before/ means nothing. And as for that which 27
c That Plato denied the existence of the point and asserted that of indivisible lines is not directly stated elsewhere, but the same views are ascribed to Xenocrates, and were attacked in the treatise J)e limn tnsecabthbus. See Ross ad loc. a Sc if the point is the limit of the line e Of. vii. 5 and § 9 supra.	f § 12.
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3o ταῖς ἐπιστήμαις ὁρῶμεν ἂν αίτιον, δι* 5 καὶ πᾶς νους καὶ πᾶσα φύσις ποιέι, οὐδὲ ταύτης τῆς αιτίας ἣν φαμὲν εἶναι μίαν τῶν ἀρχῶν, οὐθὲν ἅπτεται τὰ εἴδη, ἀλλὰ γέγονε τὰ μαθήματα τοῖς 2 b νῦν ἡ φιλοσοφία, φασκόντων άλλων1 χάριν αυτά δεῖν πραγματεύεσθαι. Ἕτι δὲ την ὑποκειμένην ουσίαν ώς ύλην μαθηματικωτέραν ἄν τις ὑπο-λάβοι, καὶ μάλλον κατηγορεῖσθαι καὶ διαφοράν εἶναι τῆς ουσίας και της ϋλης ἣ ὕλην, οἷον τὸ μέγα 5 καὶ τὸ μικρόν, ὥσπερ καὶ οἱ φυσιολόγοι φασι τὸ μανόν και το πυκνόν, πρώτας τοῦ ὑποκειμένου φάσκοντ€ς εἶναι δια φοράς ταυτας ταϋτα γαρ ἐστιν ὑπεροχή τις καὶ ἔλλειψις περί τε κινήσεως, εἰ μὲν ἔπται ταϋτα κίνησις, δῆλον ὅτι κινήσεται τὰ εἴδη* εἰ δὲ μή, πόθεν ἧλθεν, ὅλη γὰρ ἡ περὶ ίο φύσεως ἀνῄρηται σκέψις ὅ τε δοκεῖ ῥᾴδιον εἶναι, τὸ δεῖξαι ὅτι εν άπαντα, οὐ γίγνεται* τη γάρ ἐκθέσει οὐ γίγνεται πάντα ἕν, ἀλλ’ αὐτό τι ἕν, ἂν διδῷ τις πάντα* καὶ οὐδὲ τοῦτο, εἰ μὴ γόνος δώσει τὸ καθόλου εἶναι τοῦτο δ’ ἐν ἐνίοις αδύνατον ούθόνα δ’ ἔχει λόγον οὐδὲ τὰ μετὰ τοὺς αριθμούς μήκη τε καὶ ἐπίπεδα καὶ στερεά, οὔτε ὅπως ἔπτιν is ἣ ἔσται, οὔτε2 τινα ἔχει δύναμιν· ταϋτα γάρ οὔτε 1 ἄλλων. των &λ\ων Ab.
2	οὅτ εί Ε Asclepius
α The final cause. 0/ νι. 9-10. b Speusippus, for whom see VII. π 4. c Ο/'. Plato, Republic 531 c-d. d 0/ iv 10.
e The word ἐκ0εσις has various technical meanings. The process referred to here apparently consisted in taking, e.g , particular men, and reducing them with reference to their common nature to a single unit or universal, “ man ” , then taking “ man,” u horse,” “ dog,” etc. and treating them in
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we can see to be the cause in the sciences, and through which all mind and all nature works—this 1 cause a which we hold to be one of the fiist principles —the Forms have not the slightest bearing upon it either Philosophy has become mathematics foi modem thinkeis,b although they professc that mathematics is only to be studied as a means to some other end.
Fmther, one might regaid the substance which 28 they make the material substrate as too mathe- (0 matical, and as being a predicate and differentia of tor substance or matter rathei than as matter itself aij I mean the “ Great and Small,” ^hich is like the ὰη< “ Rare and Dense ” of which the physicists speak/ holding that they are the primary differentiae of the substiate ; because these qualities are a species of excess and defect Also with regard to motion, if 29 the “ Great and Small ” is to constitute motion, obviously the Forms will be moved; if not, whence did it come ? On this view the vihole study of physics is abolished And what is supposed to be easy, to prove that everything is One, does not no follow ; because froin their exposition 6 it does not thi follow, even if you grant them all their assumptions, On that everything is One, but only that there is an absolute One—and not even this, unless you grant 30 that the universal is a class ; which is impossible in th< some cases f Nor is there any explanation of the ^ lines, planes and solids which “ come after ” the Numbers g neither as to how they exist or can exist, nor as to what their impoitance is. They the same way, until a unit is reached which embraces everything (Alexander).
/ Probably those of relative or negative terms. Of. § 3.
g See note on § 23.
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εἴδη οἷόν τε εἶναι (οὐ γάρ εἰσιν ἀριθμοί) οὕτε τὰ μεταξύ (μαθηματικά γαρ ἐκεῖνα) οὔτε τὰ φθαρτά, ἀλλὰ πάλιν τέταρτον ἄλλο φαίνεται τοΰτό τι γένος.
Ὅλως τε τὸ τῶν οντων ζητεῖν στοιχεία μη διελόν-20 τας, πολλαχῶς λεγομένων, αδύνατον ενρεΐν, ἄλλως τε καὶ τούτον τον τρόπον ζητοΰντας εζ οϊων ἐστὶ στοιχείων εκ τίνων γαρ το ποιεῖν ἣ πάσχειν, ἣ τὸ εὐθύ, οὐκ ἔστι δήπου λαβεΐν, ἀλλ’ εϊπερ, των ουσιών μόνον ενδέχεται ώστε το των οντων απάντων τα στοιχεία ἣ ζητεῖν ἢ οΐεσθαι ἔχειν οὐκ αληθές πώς δ’ ἄν τις καὶ μάθοι τα τών πάντων >5 στοιχεία, δηλον γαρ ώς ονθεν οΐόν τε προνπ-άρχειν γνωρίζοντα πρότερον. ώσπερ γαρ τώ γεω-μετρεΐν μανθάνοντι άλλα μεν ενδέχεται προειδέναι, ὧν δὲ ἡ επιστήμη καὶ περί ὧν μέλλει μανθάνειν ονθεν προγιγνώσκει, οντω δη και έπϊ τών άλλων ώστ ει τις τών πάντων εστιν επιστήμη, οϊαν δή* 1 ο τινές φασιν, ονθεν αν προυπάρχοι γνωρίζων οὖτος. καίτοι πᾶσα μάθησις διά προγιγνωσκομένων ή πάντων ή τινών εστί, και ἡ2 * δι’ ἀποδείξεως <καὶ> ἡ2 δι’ ορισμών δει γαρ ἐξ ὧν ὁ ορισμός προειδέναι και είναι γνώριμα ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἡ δι’ επαγωγής. »ἀλλὰ μην εί και τυγχάνοι4 σύμφυτος οὖσα, θαυμαστόν πῶς λανθάνομεν εχοντες την κρατίστην τών επιστημών έτι πώς τις γνωριεΐ εκ τίνων εστί, καὶ πῶς ὲσται δῆλον; καὶ γὰρ τοῦτ’ έχει
1 οίαν δἡ: ώς ΕΓ Asclepius.
2	ἡ Bonitz:	3 <καΣ> ἡ Bonitz. ἡ.
4 καί ει τυγχάνει Ε Asclepius.
β e.g. Plato’s Dialectic.
1 Of. the doctrine of ἀνάμν^σις (recollection), Plato,
81 c, Fhaedo 72 e.
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cannot be Forms (since they are not numbers) or Intermediates (which are the objects of mathematics) 01 perishables ; clearly they foim jet another fourth class.
In general, to investigate the elements of existing 31 things without distinguishing the various senses m 00 o which things are said to exist is a hopeless task ; especially when one inquires along these lines into thm the nature of the elements of which things are com- eien posed. For (a) we cannot surely conceive of the elements of activity or passivity or straightness : καὶ this is possible, if at all, only in the case of sub- ^ stances Hence to look for, or to suppose that one (-’) i has found, the elements of everything that exists, is 5aen< a mistake (6) How can one apprehend the elements 32 of everything ? Obviously one could not have any eien previous knowledge of anything ; because just as a man who is beginning to learn geometry can have one previous knowledge of other facts, but no previous ^ knowledge of the principles of that science or of ofai the things about which he is to learn, so it is mu the case of all other branches of knowledge Hence 33 if there is a science which embraces everything a kno (as some say), the student of it can have no previous knowledge at all. But all learning proceeds, wholly kno or in part, from what is already known ; whether it £no is through demonstration or through definition— since the parts of the definition must be already it known and familiar The same is true of induction On the other hand, assuming that this knowledge 34 should turn out to be innate,6 it is astonishing that we should possess unawares the most important of the sciences. Further, how is one to know of what elements things consist? how is it to be established ?
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tfo a	1/	\
απορίαν' ἀμφισβητήσειε γαρ αν τις, ώσπερ και 5 περί ἐνίας συλλαβάς οί μεν γαρ το ζα1 εκ του σ καί δ2 καὶ α φασὶν είναι, οί δέ τινες έτερον φθόγγον φασὶν εἶναι, καὶ ούθένα των γνωρίμων.
Ἕτι δὲ ὧν ἐστιν αἴσθησις, ταῦτα πῶς αν τις μη ἔχων την αἴσθησιν γνοίη, καίτοι ἔδει, είγε πάντων ταὐτὰ3 στοιχειά ἐστιν ἐξ ὦν, ώσπερ αί σύνθετοι ίο φωναί είσιν εκ των οικείων στοιχείων.
X Ὅτι μὲν οὖν τὰς είρημέν ας ἐν τοῖς φυσικό is αιτίας ζητεΐν εοίκασι πάντες, καί τούτων έκτος οὐδεμίαν εχοιμεν αν εϊπεΐν, δῆλον καί εκ των πρότερον είρημένων ἀλλ’ ἀμυδρῶς ταύτας, και τρόπον μεν τινα πάσαι πρότερον ειρηνται, τρό-15 πον δέ τινα οὐδαμῶς ψελλιζομένῃ γὰρ εοικεν η πρώτη φιλοσοφία περί πάντων, άτε νέα τε καί4 κατ’ ἀρχὰς ουσα [καὶ τὸ πρῶτον],5 ἐπεὶ καὶ Εμπεδοκλής ὀστοῦν τῷ λόγω φησίν είναι, τούτο δ’ ἐστὶ τὸ τι ἦν εἶναι καὶ ἡ ουσία του πράγματος, ἀλλὰ μην ομοίως άναγκαΐον καί σάρκας6 καὶ τῶν 20 ἄλλων έκαστον7 εἶναι τὸν λόγον, ἣ μηδὲ ἕν8· διὰ τούτο γαρ καί σὰρξ καὶ ὀστοῦν έσται καί των άλλων έκαστον, καί ου 8ιά την ύλην, ήν
1 ζα Bonitz σμα	2 5 Bomtz * μ.
3	Bessarion, comm ταθτα codd.
4	/cal om EAb Asclepius.
5	Ross * om Bessarion, Alexander.
6 σάρκας Ab Bomtz * σαρκός.
7 ’έκαστον * έκάστον Γ, Bekker 8 μ^5έ ἐν ϊ μηθένο* Ab Alexander
α στοιχεῖον means both “ an element ” and u a letter of the alphabet ” ; hence letters are often used as analogues of the material elements. The point here is. Is Z (or rather the Greek ζ) a στοιχεῖον, or is it further analy,sable ? Since SO
METAPHYSICS, I. ix. 35—x. 3
Even this piesents a difficulty, because the facts 35 might be disputed, as happens in the case of certain (3) syllables—for some say that ZA is composed of S, the D and A, while others say that it is a distinct sound and not any one of those which aie familiar to us a Further, how can one gain knowledge of the ob- 36 jects of a paiticular sense-pei ception without pos- (-0 sessmg that sense ? Yet it should be possible, that ob” is if the elements of which all things consist, as com-posite sounds consist of their peculiar b elements, are the same
X Thus it is obvious, fiom the statements of eailier thinkers also, that all inquny is appaiently dnected s towards the causes described in the Physicsf and f^l( that we cannot suggest any other cause apait fiom coai these. They were, however, only vaguely conceit ed ; wi& and although in one sense they have all been stated before, in another they have not been stated at all For the earliest philosophy speaks falteringly, as it 2 were, on all subjects ; being new and in its infancy pnu Even Empedocles says that bone exists by virtue of cau‘ its ratio/ which is the definition or essence of a thing. But by similai reasoning both flesh and every 3 other thing, or else nothing at all, must be ratio ; for it must be because of this, and not because of their matter—which he calls fire, earth, water and
this can be disputed, we must expect differences of opinion about the elements m general
b Peculiar to them as sounds, not as individual sounds.
If sights and sounds had the same elements, sight, which knows those elements as composing sights, would know them as composing sounds, ἶθ., we could see sounds c Phys II m , vn.
d Fn 96, 98 (Diels), Ritter and Pieller 175 Aristotle says that Empedocles had some idea of the essence or formal cause, but did not apply it generally.
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ἐκεῖνος λέγει πῦρ καὶ γην καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ ἀέρα. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα άλλον μὲν λέγοντος συνέφησεν ἂν ἐξ ανάγκης, σαφώς δὲ οὐκ ειρηκεν.	Περὶ μὲν οὖν
25 τούτων1 δεδήλωται καὶ πρότερον ὅσα δὲ περί τῶν αυτών τούτων ἀπορήσειεν άν τις, ἐπανέλθω-μεν πάλιν τάχα γὰρ ἂν ἐξ αυτών εὐπορήσαιμέν τι πρὸς τὰς ὅστερον απορίας
1 τούτων: των τοιούτων Ε Alex&ndi ι lemma
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air—that flesh and bone and every other thing exists If anyone else had stated this, he would 4 necessarily have agreed, but his own statement was not clear.
These and similar points have been explained already. We will now return to the difficulties which might be raised about these same questions, for they may throw some light upon subsequent difficulties.*2
a The reference is to Book III. See Introd. p. xxxi.
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Α ΕΛΑΤΤΟΝ
I Ἠ περὶ τῆς ἀληθείας θεωρία τῇ μεν χαλεπὴ τῇ δὲ ῥᾴδία. σημεῖον δὲ τὸ μήτ’ ἀξίως μηδένα δύνασθαι θιγεῖν1 αὐτῆς, μήτε πάντας ἀποτυγχάνειν, ἀλλ’ έκαστον λέγειν τι περὶ τῆς φύσεως, καὶ καθ’ ένα μεν μηθεν ἣ μικρόν ἐπιβάλλειν αὐτῇ, ἐκ πάντων δὲ συναθροιζόμενων γίγνεσθαι τι μέγεθος ὥστ’ εἴπερ ἔοικεν εχειν καθάπερ τυγχάνομεν παροι-μιαζόμενοι, τίς αν θυρας άμάρτοι; ταύτῃ μεν αν εΐη ῥᾴδία· τὸ δ’ ὅλον τι εχειν καὶ μέρος μη δύνασθαι δηλοῖ τὸ χαλεπόν αυτής ίσως δὲ καὶ τῆς χαλεπότητος ονσης κατά δύο τρόπους, οὐκ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν ἀλλ’ ἐν ή μιν το αίτιον2 * αυτής ώσπερ γαρ3 τὰ τῶν νυκτερίδων ομματα προς το φέγγος εχει το μεθ’ ημέραν, οντω καί τής ήμετέρας φνχής 6 νοΰς προς τά τῇ φύσει φανερώτατα πάντων.
Οὐ μόνον δὲ χάριν εχειν δίκαιον τουτοις ὦν ἄν τις κοινώσαιτο ταῖς δόξαις, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς επιπόλαιο~ τερον4 άποφηναμένοις και γαρ ουτοι συνεβάλοντό τι* την γαρ ἕξιν προήσκησαν ημών. εἰ μεν γαρ Τιμόθεος μη εγένετο, πολλὴν ἂν μελοποιίαν οὐκ εΐχομεν*
1 θιγεῖν: τυχεῖν Ε Asclepius.	2 αίτιόν ἐστιν Ab.
3	γάρ /cai recc.
4 ἐπιπολαιοτἐρως Ε Asclepius.
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BOOK II
I The study of Truth is in one sense difficult, in another easy This is shown by the fact that whereas no one person can obtain an adequate grasp of it, we cannot all fail in the attempt; each thinker makes some statement about the natural world, and as an individual contilbutes little or nothing to the inquiry, but a combination of all conjectuies results in something considerable Thus in so far as it seems that Truth is like the proverbial door which no one can d miss,a in this sense our study will be easy ; but the tint fact that we cannot, although having some grasp of p^fn the whole, grasp a particulai part, shows its difficulty However, since difficulty also can be accounted for The m two ways, its cause may exist not in the objects of our study but in ourselves just as it is with bats’ eyes m respect of daylight, so it is with our mental culfc intelligence in respect of those things which are by wea nature most obvious
It is only fair to be grateful not only to those whose Eve views we can share but also to those who have ex- ^ pressed rather superficial opinions. They too have thm contributed something ; by their preliminary work hav< they have formed our mental experience If there had been no Timotheus,b we should not possess much but*
α Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemwgraphi, u 678. b Of Miletus, 446 (?)-357 b.c.
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εἰ δὲ μη Φρῦνις, Τιμόθεός οὐκ ἂν ἐγένετο τὸν αυτόν δὲ τρόπον καλ <ἐπὶ>1 τῶν περὶ τῆς ἀληθείας άποφηναμενων* παρά μὲν γὰρ ἐνίων παρειλήφαμεν τινας δόξας, οἱ δὲ τοῦ γενέσθαι τούτους αίτιοι γεγόνασιν
Ὀρθῶς δ’ ἔχει καὶ τὸ καλεῖσθαι την φιλοσοφίαν επιστήμην της αλήθειας θεωρητικής μεν γαρ τέλος ἀλήθεια, πρακτικής δ’ εργον και γαρ αν το πώς ἔχει σκοπῶσιν, οὐ τὸ ἀίδιον ἀλλὰ πρός τι καὶ νῦν θεωροΰσιν οι πρακτικοί ονκ ϊσμεν δὲ τὸ αληθές ανευ της αίτιας έκαστον δὲ μάλιστα αυτό των άλλων καθ’ ὃ καὶ τοῖς άλλοις υπάρχει το συνώνυμον (οΐον το πυρ θερμότατον και γαρ τοΐς άλλοις το αίτιον τούτο της θερμότητος) * ὥστε καὶ άληθέστατον τὸ τοῖς νστεροις αίτιον τοῦ άληθέσιν εἶναι διὸ τὰς τῶν ἀεὶ οντων άρχάς ivaγκαΐον ἀεὶ εἶναι ἀληθεστάτας* οὐ γάρ ποτέ χληθεῖς, οὐδ’ εκείναις αίτιόν τί εστι του είναι, ἀλλ’ Ικεῖναι τοῖς ἄλλοις, ὥσθ’ έκαστον ώς ἔχει τοῦ Εἶναι, οὕτω καὶ τῆς αλήθειας
II. Ἀλλὰ μην ότι γ’ ἔπτιν ἀρχή τις, καὶ οὐκ άπειρα
ν */	λ	it ·> ί jn >	*/	>
τα αίτια των οντων οντ εις ευυυωριαν ούτε κατ ~ΐ8ος, δῆλον οὔτε γὰρ ὡς ἐξ νλης, τόδ’ ἐκ τοῦδε δυνατόν Ιεναι εις άπειρον (οΐον σάρκα μεν εκ γης, τὴν δ’ ἐξ άερος, ἀέρα δ’ ἐκ πυρός, καὶ τούτο ιὴ ἵστασθαι), οὔτε ὅθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ τἧς κινήσεως οΐον τον μεν άνθρωπον υπό τον άερος κινηθηναι,
1 Jaeger.
β Of Mitylene; he is referred to as still alive in Ansto-ihanes, Oicwcfo 971. Both Phrynis and Timotheus are entire
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of our music ; and if there had been no Phryms,a thing there would have been no Timotheus. It is just the w same in the case of those who have theorized about reality : we have derived certain views from some of them, and they m turn were indebted to otheis.
Moreover, philosophy is rightly called a knowledge 5 of Truth. The object of theoretic knowledge is The 0 truth, while that of practical knowledge is action ; £now for even when they are investigating how a thing is jsa,ct so, practical men study not the eternal punciple but u the relative and immediate application But we 6 cannot know che truth apait fiom the cause Now 0t,iee every thing through which a common quality is tkeor communicated to other things is itself of all those u>tm things in the highest degree possessed of that quality (e g fire is hottest, because it is the cause of heat m must everything else) ; hence that also is most true which fche causes all subsequent things to be true Therefore 7 in every case the first pimciples of things must pim<: necessanly be true above evexything else—since they are not ineiely sometimes true, nor is anything them the cause of their existence, but they are the cause m0i,t of the existence of other things,—and so as each thing is m respect of existence, so it is in respect of truth
II	Moreover, it is obvious that there is some first caus principle, and that the causes of things are not m- < finitely many either in a direct sequence or in kind, chan For the material generation of one thing from another ^nc cannot go on in an infinite progression (eg flesh from 0)* earth, earth from air, air from fire, and so on with- ]vmd out a stop) ; nor can the soince of motion (e g. man
eiaed in the fragment of Pherecrates’ Chiron translated by Rogers in the appendix to his ed. of the Clouds.
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τούτον ο νπο του ήλιου, τον σε ήλιον υπο του νείκους, και τούτου μηδὲν εἶναι πέρας) ομοίως δὲ οὐδὲ τὸ οὖ ένεκα εἰς άπειρον οἷόν τε ἰέναι, βάδισιν μὲν ὑγιείας ένεκα, ταύτην δ’ εὐδαιμονιάς, ίο την δ’ ευδαιμονίαν άλλου, καὶ όντως ἀεὶ ἄλλο άλλου ενεκεν είναι· και επι του τι ην είναι ο ωσαύτως των γαρ μέσων, ὧν ἐστὶν ἔξω τι Εσχατον και πρότερον, άναγκαΐον εἶναι τὸ πρό-τερον αίτιον των μετ’ αὐτό εἰ γὰρ εἰπεῖν ἡμᾶς δέοι τί2 τῶν τριών αίτιον, τό πρώτον εροΰμεν ού 15 γὰρ δὴ τό γ’ έσχατον, οὐδενὸς γὰρ τὸ τελευταῖον ἀλλὰ μην οὐδὲ τὸ μέσον, ἑνὸς γαρ οὐθὲν δὲ διαφέρει εν ἣ πλείω εἶναι, οὐδ’ ἄπειρα ἣ πεπερασμένα. τῶν δὲ απείρων τούτον τον τρόπον και ολως τοΰ άπειρου πάντα τά μόρια μέσα ομοίως μέχρι τοΰ νυν· ὥστ’ εἴπερ μηθέν ἐστι πρώτον, ολως αίτιον >ο ούθέν ἐστιν. Ἀλλὰ μην οὐδ’ ἐπὶ τὸ κάτω οΐόν τε εἰς άπειρον ἰέναι, τοῦ ἄνω ἔχοντος αρχήν, ὥστ’ ἐκ πυρός μεν ύδωρ, εκ δέ τούτον γην, καί όντως αει άλλο τι γίγνεσθαι γένος. διχῶς γὰρ γίγνεται τόδε ἐκ τοΰδε, μὴ3 ὡς τόδε λέγεται μετά τόδε, οΐον ἐξ Ίσθμιων Ὀλύμπια, ἀλλ’ ἢ ὡς4 εκ παιδος 5 ἀνὴρ μεταβάλλοντας, ἣ ὡς5 ἐξ ὕδατος ἀήρ. ὡς
1	του: των recc.
2	τί Bessarion, comm.. τι codd.
8 μἡ: ἡ Ab, fecit Ε
4	ἀλλ’ ῆ ώς Ross: ἡ οόχ ούτως ἀλλ’ ώς ἡ Ato et scnpsit Bekker (ἡ alt. omisso)
5	ώς . om. cet
a Aristotle is evidently thinking of Empedocles’ system. b ἐΛ. means not only “from ” but “ after ”, Aristotle dismisses this latter meaning The Isthmian fell alternately m the same year as the Olympian festival; when this happened 88
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be moved by air, air by the sun, the sun by Strife,® with no limit to the series) In the same way neither 2 can the Final Cause xecede to infinity—walking m \ having health for its object, and health happiness, ^ and happiness something else : one thing always being done for the sake of another And it is just 3 the same with the Formal Cause For in the case of all intermediate terms of a series which are contained between a fiist and last term, the prior term is necessarily the cause of those which follow it; because if we had to say which of the three is the cause, we should say “ the first ” At any rate it is not the last term, because what comes at the end is not the cause of anything Neither, again, is the intermediate term, which is only the cause of one (and it makes 4 no difference whether there is one inteimediate term or several, nor whether they are infimte or limited in number) But of series which are infinite in this way, and in general of the infinite, all the paits are equally intei mediate, down to the present moment Thus if there is no first term, there is no cause at all.
On the other hand there can be no infimte pro- 5 gression downwards (where there is a beginning in Th< the upper direction) such that from fire comes water, ^ and from water earth, and in this way some other dm kind of thing is always being produced There are Of two senses in which one thing “ comes from ” another —apart from that in which one thing is said to come <*er after another, e g the Olympian “ from ” b the the Isthmian games—either as a man comes from a child me as it develops, or as air comes from water. Now we 6
the former was held m the spring and the latter m the summer. Of. V. xxiv. 5.
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μὲν οὖν ἐκ παιδὸς ἄνδρα γίγνεσθαι φαμεν, ὡς ἐκ τοῦ γιγνο μενού το γεγονὸς ἣ ἐκ τοῦ ἐπιτελουμένου τὸ τετελεσμένον (ἀεὶ γαρ ἐστὶ μεταξύ, ώσπερ του εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι γένεσις, οὕτω καὶ τὸ γιγνόμενον τοῦ οντος καὶ μἦ οντος ἔπτι γὰρ1 ὁ μανθάνων γιγνόμενος ἐπιστήμων, καὶ τοῦτ’ ἐστὶν ὃ λέγεται, 30 ὅτι γίγνεται ἐκ μανθάνοντος ἐπιστήμων) * τὸ δ’ ώς ἐξ ἀέρος ὕδωρ, φθειρόμενου θατέρου. διὸ εκείνα μεν οΰκ ανακάμπτει εις ἄλληλα (οὐδὲ γίγνεται ἐξ 94 b ἀνδρὸς παῖς οὐ γαρ γίγνεται ἐκ τῆς γενέσεως τὸ γιγνόμενον, ἀλλ’ <ὃ>2 εστι μετὰ τὴν γένεσιν. οὕτω γαρ καὶ ήμερα εκ του πρωί, ὅτι μετὰ τούτο* διὸ οὐδὲ τὸ πρωὶ ἐξ ἡμέρας), θάτερα δὲ ἀνακάμπτει. άμφοτερως δὲ αδύνατον εἰς άπειρον ἰέναι τῶν μὲν 5 γὰρ ὸντων μεταξύ ανάγκη τέλος εἶναι, τὰ δὲ εἰς ἄλληλα ανακάμπτει ή γαρ θατέρου φθορά θατερου εστί γένεσις. ἅμα 8ὲ καὶ ἀδύνατον τὸ πρώτον ἀίδιον ο'ν φθαρήναι επεϊ γαρ ούκ άπειρος ή γένεσις ἐπὶ τὸ ἄνω, ανάγκη ἐξ οὖ φθαρεντος πρώτου τι ἐγένετο μὴ ἀίδιον εἶναι.	Ἕτι δὲ τὸ οὖ ένεκα τέλος,
ίο τοιοΰτον δὲ ὃ μὴ άλλον ένεκα, ἀλλὰ τἆλλα εκείνον ώστ εί μεν εσται τοιοΰτον τι® έσχατον, οὐκ ἔσται άπειρον εί δὲ μηθὲν τοιοῦτον, οὐκ ἔπται τὸ οὖ ἕνεκα, ἀλλ’ οἱ τὸ άπειρον ποιοΰντες λανθάνονσιν
1 γάρ Ab Alexander (?) ὅἐ.
2 Chust.	3 τι Bonitz · τό.
α The argument is elliptical and confused. The meaning is this : Since there is an upward limit, there is a first cause which is eternal, being independent of any other cause. Therefore this cause cannot cause other things by its destruction, m the manner just described.
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say that a man “ comes from ” a child in the sense theoti that that which has become something comes from of tin that which is becoming · i e the perfect fiom the impeifeet (For just as “ becoming ” is always eusts intermediate between being and not-ibeing, so is that which is becoming between what is and what is not The learner is becoming informed, and that is the meaning of the statement that the informed person “ comes from ” the learner.) On the other 7 hand A comes from B in the sense that water comes from air by the destruction of B Hence the foimer Jiie ft class of piocess is not reversible (eg a child cannot * come fioin a man, for the result of the process oflevei" becoming is not the thing which is becoming, but that v^hich exists aftei the piocess is complete. So day comes from eaily dawn, because it is after davra ; the la and hence dawn does not come from day) But the other class is rev ersible In both cases progression 8 to infinity is impossible ; for in the former the inter- In ne mediate terms must have an end, and in the second the process is reversible, for the destiuction of one mfmi member of a pair is the generation of the other At the same time the first cause, being eternal, cannot etern be destroyed ; because, since the process of genera-tion is not infinite in the upper dnection, that cause tion which first, on its destruction, became something else, cannot possibly be eternal a
Further, the Final cause of a thing is an end, and 9 is such that it does not happen for the sake of some- The 1 thing else, but all other things happen for its sake.
So if there is to be a last term of this kind, the series ^coi will not be infinite; and if there is no such term, exist there will be no Final cause Those who introduce jg^1 infinity do not realize that they are abolishing the
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ἐξαιροῦντες τὴν τοῦ αγαθόν φύσιν (καίτοι ονθείς αν ἐγχειρήσειεν οὐθὲν πράττειν, μὴ μελλων ἐπὶ πέρας 15 ἥξειν) οὐδ’ ἂν εἴη νους ἐν τοῖς οὖσιν1· ένεκα γάρ τινος ἀεὶ πράττει ὅ γε νοῦν ἔχων, τοῦτο δέ2 ἐστι πέρας · τὸ γὰρ τέλος πέρας ἐστίν. ’Αλλά μἡν οὐδὲ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἐνδέχεται ἀνάγεσθαι εἰς άλλον ορισμόν πλεονάζοντα τῷ λόγῳ ἀεί τε γὰρ ἔπτιν ὁ έμπροσθεν μάλλον, ὁ δ’ ύστερος ονκ ἔπτιν οὖ δὲ 20 τὸ πρώτον μη ἔπτιν, οὐδὲ τὸ ἐχόμενον 3 ἔτι τὸ επίστασθαι άναιροϋσιν οι ουτω λέγοντες, οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τε εἰδέναι πριν η εἰς τὰ άτομα ἐλθεῖν* καὶ τὸ γιγνώσκειν οὐκ ἔπτιν, τα γαρ όντως ἄπειρα πῶς ἐνδέχεται νοεῖν; οὐ γὰρ ὅμοιον ἐπὶ τῆς γραμμής, ἣ κατὰ τὰς διαιρέσεις μεν οὐχ ἵσταται, νοῆσαι δ’ 25 οὐκ ἔστι μὴ στήσαντα (διόπερ οὐκ αριθμήσει τὰς τομάς 6 την άπειρον διεξιών), ἀλλὰ καὶ την ύλην ἐν4 κινονμένω νοεΐν ανάγκη και άπείρω οὐδενὶ εστιν είναι εί δὲ μή, οὐκ άπειρόν γ’ ἐστὶν τὸ άπείρω εἶναι. Ἀλλὰ μην καί εί άπειρα y ἧσαν πλησει τα ειοη των αίτιων, ουκ αν ην ουο ουτω το 30 γιγνώσκειν τότε γὰρ εἰδέναι οἰόμεθα, ὅταν τὰ αίτια
1 ο&πν Ab: τοιοότοις.	2 ὅἐ Α*>, Christ: γάρ
3 ἐχόμενόν ἐστιν EJ.	4 ὅλ??ν ἐν * ὅλ^ν οό Ross
α ί.ι. infinitely divisible
6	It does not follow that we can apprehend that which is infinite because we can apprehend a line which is infinitely divisible. We can only really appiehend the line by setting a limit to its divisibility and regarding it simply as divisible into a very great (but not infinite) number of sections An infinite number of sections can neither be appiehended nor counted.
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nature of the Good (although no one would attempt to do anything if he weie not likely to leach some limit) ; nor would there be any intelligence in the 10 world, because the man who has intelligence always acts for the sake of something, and this is a limit, because the end is a limit
Nor again can the Formal cause be referred back ^ tr to anothei fuller definition ; for the prior definition n is always closei, and the posterioi is not; and where the 1 the oiigmal definition does not apply, neither does ^ the subsequent one. Further, those who hold such an π a view do away with scientific knowledge, for on this coui view it is impossible to know anything until one kn°1' comes to terms which cannot be analysed Under- 12 standing, too, is impossible ; foi how can one con- We < cexve of things which are infinite in this way ? It is eonx different m the case of the line, which, although m respect of divisibility it never stops, yet cannot be we c conceived of unless we make a stop (which is why, in examining an infinite a line, one cannot count the bj n sections).6 Even matter has to be conceived under 13 the form of something which changes,6 and there it a<-can be nothing which is infinite d In any case the concept of infinity is not infinite e
Again, if the kinds of causes were infinite in (U) number it would still be impossible to acquire know-ledge; for it is only when we have become ac- nun quainted with the causes that we assume that we ^
0 Matter too, which is infinite m its varieties, can only be apprehended in the form of concrete sensible objects which are liable to change. This seems to be the meaning of the text, but Ross’s reading and interpretation may be right, see his note ad he*
d i e, not actually, but only potentially.
* C/. note b.
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γνωρίσωμεν* τὸ δ’ άπειρον κατά την πρόσθεσιν οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν πεπερασμένῳ διεξελθεῖν.
III	Λἱ δ’ ακροάσεις κατά τά εθη συμβαίνουσιν 395 a ὡς γὰρ εἰώθαμεν, οὕτως ἀξιοῦμεν λέγεσθαι, καὶ τὰ παρὰ ταῦτα οὐχ ὅμοια φαίνεται ἀλλὰ διὰ την άσυνήθειαν ἀγνωστότερα καὶ ξενικώτερα* τὸ γὰρ σύνηθες γνώριμον.1 ήλίκην δὲ ἰσχὺν ἔχει τὸ σύνηθες οἱ νομοί δηλοῦσιν, ἐν οἷς τὰ μυθώδη καὶ 5 παιδαριώδη μεῖζον ἰσχύει τοῦ γιγνώσκειν περὶ αυτών διά τδ ἔθος. οἱ μὲν οὖν, ἐὰν μὴ μαθηματικών λἐγῃ τις, οὐκ αποδέχονται τών λεγόντων, οἱ δ’, ἂν μη παραδειγματικών, οἱ δὲ μάρτυρα ἀξιοῦσιν ἐπάγεσθαι ποιητήν. καὶ οἱ μὲν πάντα ακριβών, τοὺς δὲ λυπεί το ἀκριβὲς ἢ διὰ τὸ μὴ ίο δυνασθαι συνείρειν η διὰ την μικρολογίαν έχει γάρ τι τδ ἀκριβὲς τοιοῦτον, ὥστε καθάπερ επί τών συμβολαίων, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν λόγων άνελευθερον εἶναί τισι δοκεῖ. διὸ δεῖ πεπαιδεΰσθαι πῶς ἕκαστα ἀποδεκτέον, ὡς ἄτοπον ἅμα ζητεΐν επιστήμην καί τρόπον επιστήμην* ἔστι δ’ οὐδὲ θάτερον2 ράδιον 15 λαβεῖν τὴν δ’ άκριβολογίαν την μαθηματικήν οὐκ ἐν ἅπασιν ἀπαιτητέον, ἀλλ’ ἐντοῖς μὴ έχουσιν ύλην. διόπερ ου φυσικόν ὁ τρόπος ἅπασα γὰρ ἴσως ἡ φύσις ἔχει ύλην, διό σκεπτέον πρώτον τι εστιν ή φύσις· οὕτω γὰρ καὶ περὶ τίνων3 ἡ φυσική δηλον ἔσται [καὶ εἰ μιᾶς επιστήμην ή πλειόνων τά αίτια 20 καὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς θεωρήσαί εστιν] 4
1 γνωριμώτερον EJ	3 Ab Alexander. ουδέτερον.
3 τίνος EJ Asclepius 4 /cai . . εστιν om. Alexander. a These words have evidently been inserted to form a kind of link with the subject matter of the Metaphysics. The book is almost certainly part of a quite independent treatise , see Introd. p. xxxi
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know a thing; and we cannot, in a finite time, go abi completely through what is additively infinite. 200
III.	The effect of a lecture depends upon the habits kn< of the listener; because we expect the language to Jf1* which we are accustomed, and anything beyond this def seems not to be on the same level, but somewhat strange and unintelligible on account of its un-familial lty ; for it is the familiar that is intelligible. The poweiful effect of familiarity is clearly shown by the laws, in which the fanciful and puerile survivals prevail, through force of habit, against our recognition of them Thus some people will not 2 accept the statements of a speaker unless lie gives a mathematical proof, others will not unless he makes use of illustrations ; others expect to have a poet adduced as witness Again, some require exactness in everything, while others are annoyed by it, either because they cannot follow the leasomng or because of its pettiness ; for there is something about exactness which seems to some people to be mean, no less in an aigument than in a business transaction.
Hence one must have been already trained how 3 to take each kind of argument, because it is absurd ne to seek simultaneously for knowledge and for the Ja method of obtaining it; and neither is easy to acquire. Mathematical accuracy is not to be demanded in 0m everything, but only in things which do not contain of ‘ matter Hence this method is not that of natural 4 science, because presumably all nature is concerned with matter Hence we should first inqmre what nature is ; for in this way it will become clear what i% the objects of natural science are [and whether it belongs to one science or more than one to study the tr* causes and principles of things] a	sci
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I	'Ανάγκη προς την επιζητουμένην1 ἐπιστήμην 25 ἐπελθεῖν ἡμᾶς πρώτον περὶ ὦν άπορήσαι δεῖ πρώτον* ταΰτα δ’ ἐστὶν ὅσα τε περὶ αυτών άλλως ὑπ-ειλήφασί τινες, κἂν εἴ τι χωρίς τούτων τυγχάνει2 παρεωραμένον. ἔστι δὲ τοῖς εὐπορῆσαι βονλο-μένοις προϋργου το διαπορῆσαι καλώς· ἡ γὰρ ὅστερον ευπορία λύσις τών πρότερον απορουμένων 30 ἐστί, λύειν δ’ οὐκ ἔστιν άγνοοΰντας τον δεσμόν, ἀλλ’ ἡ τῆς διανοίας απορία δηλοΐ τοΰτο περί του πράγματος* ἧ γὰρ απορεί, ταύτῃ παραπλησιον πέπονθε τοῖς δεδεμένοις* αδύνατον γαρ άμφοτέρως προελθεΐν εις το πρόσθεν. διὸ δεῖ τὰς δυσχερείας τεθεωρηκέναι πάσας πρότερον, τούτων τε χάριν 35 καί διά τὸ τοὺς ζητοΰντας ἄνευ τοῦ διαπορῆσαι πρώτον όμοιους εἶναι τοῖς ποῖ δεῖ βαδίζειν ἀγνοοῦσι, 95 b καὶ πρὸς τούτοις οὐδ εἴ ποτέ τὸ ζητουμενον εύρη κεν η μη γιγνώσκειν· τὸ γὰρ τέλος τουτω μέν ου δῆλον, τῷ δὲ προηπορηκότι δηλον ἔτι δὲ βέλτιον ανάγκη ἔχειν πρὸς τὸ κρῖναι τὸν ώσπερ ἀντιδίκων καὶ τῶν ἀμφισβητούντων λόγων άκη~ κοότα πάντων.
1 ξητουμέν-ην Ab Asclepius.
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BOOK III
I. It is necessary, with a view to the science which bo we are investigating, that we Hist describe the th questions which should fiist be discussed. These con- ok sist of all the divergent views which are held about the first principles ; and also of any othei view apait fu& from these which happens to have been overlooked tlie Now for those who wish to get rid of perplexities it 2 is a good plan to go into them thoroughly, for the prQ subsequent certainty is a release from the previous perplexities, and release is impossible when we do not Me know the knot. The perplexity of the mind shows has that there is a “ knot ” in the subject; for in its perplexity it is in much the same condition as men who are fettered * in both cases it is impossible to make any progress. Hence we should first have 3 studied all the difficulties, both for the reasons given and also because those who start an inquiry without first considering the difficulties are like people who do not know where they are going; besides, one does not even know whether the thing required has been found or not To such a man the end is not clear ; but it is clear to one who has already faced the difficulties. Further, one who has heard all the con- 4 flicting theories, like one who has heard both sides in a lawsuit, is necessarily more competent to judge
VOL, X
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3	Εστι δ απορία πρώτη μὲν περί ων εν τοις πεφροιμιασμένοις διηπορήσαμεν, ποτερον μιᾶς η πολλῶν επιστημών θεωρῆσαι τας αίτιας, και πότερον τὰς τῆς ουσίας άρχάς τας π ρωτάς εστι τῆς ἐπιστήμης ἰδεῖν μόνον, η και περί τῶν αρχών ἐξ ὦν δεικνύουσι πάντες,1 οἷον ποτερον ίο ενδέχεται ταὐτὸ καὶ εν ἅμα φάναι καὶ άποφάναι ἣ οὔ, καὶ περὶ τῶν άλλων των το ιόντων* εἴ τ’2 ἐστι περὶ την ουσίαν, ποτερον μία περὶ πάσας η πλείονές εἰσι, κἂν3 εἰ πλείονες, ποτερον άπασαι συγγενείς, η τας μεν σοφίας τάς δὲ ἄλλό τι λεκτέον αυτών καὶ τούτο δ’ αὐτὸ τῶν αναγκαίων εστι ζητησαι, 15 ποτερον τάς αίσθητάς ουσίας είναι μόνον φατεον η και παρά ταντας άλλας, καὶ ποτερον μοναχώς η πλείονα γένη τῶν οὐσιῶν, οἷον οι ποιοΰντες τα τε είδη και τά μαθηματικά μεταξύ τούτων τε και των αισθητών, περί τε τούτων οὖν, καθάπερ φαμέν, έπισκεπτέον, και ποτερον περί τάς ουσίας 20 ἡ θεωρία μόνον έστϊν η και περί τά συμβεβηκότα καθ’ αὑτὰ ταῖς οὐσίαις πρὸς δὲ τουτοις περί ταντοΰ και ετέρου καὶ όμοιου και άνομο ίου καὶ4 ἐναντιότητος, καὶ περί πρότερον και υστέρου και τῶν άλλων απάντων τών τοιούτων, περί όσων οι διαλεκτικοί πειρώνται σκοπεῖν ἐκ τῶν ενδόξων 25 μόνων5 ποιούμενοι την σκέφιν, τίνος εστι θεωρῆσαι περὶ πάντων, ἔτι δὲ τούτοις αὐτοῖς ὅσα καθ αὑτὰ συμβέβηκεν* καὶ μη μόνον τί ἐστι τούτων
1 ἄπαν-ες EJ	2 είτ uulgo.	8	. λα2 Ε.
4 Λ.σι « αι ταυτότητος καί iecc	5 μ>ον 1TJ
° The pi maples and causes lcfeiied to m Book 1^ b The problem is discussed n. 1-10, and answeied IV. ι. c Discussed n. 10-15; answered IV. in
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The first difficulty is concerned with the subjects a which we discussed m our prefatory remarks, (i) Does the study of the causes belong to one science or to more than one? 5 (n ) Has that science only to contemplate the first principles of substance, or is it also concerned with the principles which all use for demonstration—e g whether it is possible at the same time to asseit and deny one and the same thing, and other similar principles ? c And if it is concerned with substance, (in ) is there one science which deals with all substances, or more than one ; and if more than one, are they all cognate, or should we call some of them “ kinds of Wisdom ” and others something different ? a This too is a question which demands inquiry : (iv.) should we hold that only | sensible substances exist, or that there are others! besides ? And should we hold that there is only one ‘ class of non-sensible substances, or more than one < (as do those who posit the Forms and the mathe- < matical objects as intermediate between the Forms 1 and sensible things) ? e These questions, then, as I * say, must be considered; and also (v ) whether our ( study is concerned only with substances, or also with the essential attributes of substance ; and further, i with regard to Same and Other, and Like and 0 Unlike and Contrariety, and Prior and Posterior, and ® all other such terms which dialecticians try to in- t vestigate, basing their inquiry merely upon popular < opinions ; we must consider whose province it is to s study all of these. Further, we must consider all 1 the essential attributes of these same things, and c
y,
a Discussed n. 15-17 ; answered IV. it. 9-10, VI. i.
e Discussed n. 20-30; answered XII. vi.-x., and also by the refutation of the Platonic Ideas and Intermediates m XIII. and XIV.
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έκαστον, άλλα και άρα ἕν ἑνὶ ἐναντίον καὶ πότερον αἱ ὰρχαὶ καὶ τὰ στοιχεία τὰ γένη ἐστὶν ἣ εἰς ἃ διαιρεῖται ἐνυπάρχοντα έκαστον καὶ εἰ τὰ γένη, so πότερον ὅσα ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀτόμοις λέγεται τελευταῖα ἣ τὰ πρώτα, οἷον πότερον ζῷον ἣ άνθρωπος αρχή τε καὶ μάλλον ἔπτι παρὰ τὸ καθ έκαστον Μάλιστα δὲ ζητητέον καὶ πραγματευτέον, πότερον ἔπτι τι παρὰ τὴν ὕλην αίτιον καθ’ αὑτὸ ἣ οὺς καὶ τούτο χωριστόν ή ον, καὶ πότερον ἕν ἣ πλείω τον αριθμόν, 35 καὶ πότερον ἔπτι τι παρὰ τὸ σννολον (λόγω δὲ τὸ σύνολον, ὅταν κατηγορηθη τι της ύλης) ή οὐθέν, ἢ τῶν μὲν τῶν δ’ οὔ, καὶ ποῖα τοιαΰτα1 των οντων.
96 a ἔτι αἱ ὰρχαὶ πότερον αριθμώ η εἴδει ὡρισμέναι, καὶ αἱ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις και αἱ ἐν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ* * καὶ πότερον τῶν φθαρτών καὶ άφθαρτων αἱ αὐταὶ ἣ ἕτεραι* καὶ πότερον άφθαρτοι πάσαι, η των δ φθαρτών φθαρταί ἔτι δὲ τὸ πάντων χαλεπώτατον καὶ πλείστην άπορίαν ἔχον, πότερον τὸ εν καὶ τὸ ον, καθάπερ οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι καὶ Πλατών ἔλεγεν, οὐχ ἕτερόν τί ἐστιν ἀλλ’ ουσία τών οντων, η ον, ἀλλ’ ἕτερόν τι τὸ ὑποκείμενον, ὥσπερ Εμπεδοκλής φησι φιλίαν, άλλος οε τις πυρ, ο οε υοωρ η αέρα·
1 τοιαυτα · ταΰτα recc	a ἡ: ό ὅἐ Ab.
α Discussed π 18-19 , answered IV. ιι, 8-25. b Discussed ch. m ; answered VII. x , xn -xm. c Discussed iv. 1-8. For answers to these questions see VII. vm«> xm.-xiv.; XII. vl.-x.; XIII. x d Discussed iv. 8-10; answered XII. ιν.-ν., XIII. x. e Discussed iv. 11-23; for Aristotle’s general views on the subject see VII. vii.-x , XII i ~vii. r Discussed iv. 24-34; answered VII. xvi 3-4, X n.
* Actually Love was no more the universal substrate than was any other of Empedocles’ elements, Aristotle appears to select it on account of its unifying function.
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not merely what each one of them is, but also whethc each one has one oppositea; and (vi.) whether th first principles and elements of things are the gener under which they fall or the pre-existent parts int which each thing is divided , and if the genen whether they are those which are predicated ult inately of individuals, 01 the primary genera—eg whether “ animal ” or 44 man ” is the first prmcipl and the more independent of the individual.5
Above all we inust consider and apply ourselves t the question (vii) whether there is any other caus per se besides matter, and if so whether it is dis sociable from matter, and whether it is numerical!1 one or several, and whether there is anything apai from the concrete thing (by the conciete thing mean matter together with whatever is predicate! of it) or nothing ; or whether there is in some case but not in others , and what these cases are Further, (vm ) we must ask whether the first prm ciples are limited in number or in kind d—both thos< in the definitions and those m the substrate—anc (ix ) whether the principles of perishable and o impelxshable things are the same or different; anc whether all are imperishable, or those of penshabh things are perishable e Further, there is the hardes and most perplexing question of all: (x ) whether Unity and Being (as the Pythagoreans and Plate maintained) are not distinct, but are the substanci of things ; or whether this is not so, and the sub strata is something distinct f (as Empedocles hold* of Love/ another thinker71 of fire, and another of water or air5); and (xi) whether the firs*!
h Heraclitus,	* Thales.
5 Anaximenes.
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ίο καὶ πότερον αἱ ἀρχαὶ καθόλου εἰσὶν ἣ ὡς τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα τῶν πραγμάτων, καὶ δυνάμει ὴ ενεργειᾳ· ἔτι πότερον άλλως ή κατά κίνησιν και γαρ ταῦτα απορίαν αν παράσχοι πολλήν. προς δὲ τοντοις πότερον οί αριθμοί και τά μήκη και τά σχήματα και α ἱ στιγμαι ονσίαι τινός εἰσιν ἣ οὔ, κὰν ει 15 ονσίαι, πότερον κεχωρισμέναι τῶν αἰσθητῶν, ή ενυπάρχουσαι ἐν τοντοις. π€ρΙ γαρ τούτων απάντων ον μόνον χαλεπὸν τὸ εύπορήσαι τής αλήθειας, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸ διαπορῆσαι τῷ λόγῳ ῥᾴδιον καλώς.
II. Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν περὶ ὦν πρώτον εἴπομεν, πότερον μιας ἢ πλειόνων εστίν επιστημών θεωρήσαι 20 πάντα τά γένη τῶν αίτιων, μιας μεν γαρ επιστήμης πώς αν εϊη μη εναντίας οΰσας τάς άρχάς γνώριζειν, ἔτι δὲ πολλοῖς τῶν οντων ούχ ὑπάρ-χονσι πᾶσαι* τινα γαρ τρόπον οΐόν τε κινήσεως αρχήν είναι τοΐς ἀκινήτοις ἣ τὴν τἀγαθοῦ φύσιν, εἴπερ ἅπαν ὃ ἂν ἦ αγαθόν καθ’ αὑτὸ καὶ διὰ την 25 αὑτοῦ φύσιν τέλος ἐστὶν καὶ ούτως αίτιον οτι εκείνου ενεκα και γίγνεται καί εστι τἆλλα, τὸ δὲ τέλος καὶ τὸ οὖ ενεκα πράξεώς τινός ἐστι τέλος, αἱ δὲ πράξεις πᾶσαι μετὰ κινήσεως, ὥστ’ ἐν τοῖς άκινήτοις ονκ αν ἐνδέχοιτο ταντην είναι την αρχήν οὐδ’ εἶναί τι αύτοάγαθον. διὸ καὶ ἐν τοῖς 3G μαθήμασιν ούθεν δείκνυται διὰ ταύτης τής αίτιας, οὐδ’ εστιν ἀπόδειξις οὐδεμία διότι βελτιον ή χείρον, ἀλλ’ οὐδὲ τὸ παράπαν μέμνηται ονθείς ούθενός
α Discussed νι. 7-9 , for the answer see VII. xm.-xv , XIII. X.
6	Discussed vi. 5-6, for the relation of potentiality to actuality see IX. ι -ix.; for actuality and motion see XII. vi.-vii.
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principles are universal or like individual things a ; and (xii.) whether they exist potentially or actually; and further whether their potentiality or actuality depends upon anything other than motionb; for these questions may involve considerable difficulty. Moreover we must ask (xm.) whether numbers and lines and figures and points are substances in any sense, or not, and if they are, whether they are separate from sensible things or inherent in them 0 With regard to these problems not only is it difficult to attain to the truth, but it is not even easy to state all the difficulties adequately/
II	(l) Firstly, then, with respect to the first point raised whether it is the province of one science or of moie than one to study all the kinds of causes. How can one science comprehend the first principles unless they are contraries ? Again, in many things they are not all present. How can a principle of motion be in immovable things ·* or the “ nature of the Good ” ? for everything which is good in itself and of its own nature is an end and thus a cause, because for its sake other things come to be and exist; and the end and purpose is the end of some action, and all actions involve motion ; thus it would be impossible either for this principle to exist in motionless things or for there to be any absolute Good, Hence in mathematics too nothing is proved by means of this cause, nor is there any demonstration of the kind “ because it is better or worse ” ; indeed no one takes any such consideration into account. And so
c Discussed ch. v.; answered XIII. i -m., vi.-ix.; XIV. i.-m , v, vi
d For another statement of the problems sketched in this chapter see XI. i., n.
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οαν α ^	φ	^	λ \	α	Λ	a	Λ	\
τῶν τοιουτων, ώστε δια ταυτα τῶν σοφιστών τινες οἷον ’Αρίστιππος προεπηλάκιζεν αντάς εν μεν γὰρ ταῖς ἄλλαις τέχναις, καὶ ταῖς βαναύσοις, οιον 35 ἐν τεκτονικῇ καὶ σκυτικῇ, διότι βέλτιον ἣ χεῖρον 996 b λέγεσθαι πάντα, τὰς δὲ μαθηματικάς οὐθέν α πσιεῖοθαι λόγον περὶ αγαθών και κακών. Ἀλλὰ μην εἴ γε πλείους ἐπιστῆμαι τῶν αίτιων εἰσὶ καὶ ἑτέρα1 ἑτέρας ὰρχῆς, τινα τούτων φατέον εἶναι τὴν ζητουμένην, ἣ τινα μάλιστα του πράγματος 5 τοῦ ζητούμενου ἐπιστήμονα τῶν ἐχόντων αντάς; ἐνδέχεται γὰρ τῷ αὐτῷ πάντας τοὺς τρόπους τούς2 τῶν αιτίων ὑπάρχειν, οἷον οικίας ὅθεν μὲν ἡ κίνησις η τέχνη και 6 οἰκοδόμος, οὖ δ’ ἕνεκα το εργον, ύλη δὲ γῆ καὶ λίθοι, το δ’ εἶδος ὁ λόγος ἐκ μὲν οὖν τῶν πάλαι διωρισμένων τινα χρὴ καλεῖν ίο τῶν επιστημών σοφίαν ἔχει λόγον έκάστην προσαγορεύει fj μεν γαρ άρχικωτάτη και ἡγεμονικω-τάτη, και ἧ ώσπερ Βούλας οὐδ’ άντειπεΐν τὰς ἄλλας επιστήμας δίκαιον, ή τον τέλους καὶ τάγαθοΰ τοιαύτη (τούτου γαρ ἕνεκα τάλλα), ἧ δὲ τῶν πρώτων αιτίων και του μάλιστα επιστητού διωρίσθη είναι, ή τής ουσίας ἂν εἴη τοιαύτη πολλαχώς 15 γὰρ επισταμένων το αυτό μάλλον μεν εἰδέναι φαμὲν τον τῷ είναι γνωρίζοντα τί το πράγμα ή τῷ μὴ εἶναι, αυτών δὲ τούτων έτερον ετέρου μάλλον, καὶ μάλιστα τον τί ἐστιν, ἀλλ’ οὐ τὸν
1 ἐτεραι Ab.	2 τοός om recc.
a Founder of the Cyrenaic school in the early fourth century
6	For a defence of mathematics see XIII. m, 10-12. c (7/ I. li. 5-6.
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for this reason some of the sophists, e g Aristippus,' spurned mathematics, on the ground that m th< other arts, even the mechanical ones such as car pentry and cobbling, all explanation is of the kmc “ because it is better or worse,” while mathematic· takes no account of good and bad b
On the other hand if there aie several sciences o the causes, and a different one for each differen principle, which of them shall we consider to be th< one which we are seeking, or whom of the master! of these sciences shall we consider to be most learnec in the subject which we are investigating ^ For i is possible for all the kinds of cause to apply to th< same object; eg m the case of a house the sourc< of motion is the art and the architect; the final caxis< is the function ; the matter is earth and stones, an< the form is the definition Now to judge from ou discussion some time agoc as to which of the science should be called Wisdom, there is some case fo applying the name to each of them Inasmuch a Wisdom is the most sovereign and authoritative kin< of knowledge, which the other sciences, like slaves may not contradict, the knowledge of the end and o the Good resembles Wisdom (since everything els< is for the sake of the end) ; but inasmuch as it ha been defined as knowledge of the first principles an< of the most knowable, the knowledge of the essenc< will resemble Wisdom For while there are man] ways of understanding the same thing, we say tha the man who recognizes a thing by its being some thing knows more than he who recognizes it by xti not being something ; and even in the former eas< one knows more than another, and most of all h< who knows what it is, and not he who knows its siz<
10,
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πόσον η ποιον η τι ποιαν η πασχειν πεφυκεν. ετι δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις τὸ εἰδέναι έκαστον, καὶ 20 ὧν ἀποδείξεις εἰσί, τότ’ οἰόμεθα ὑπάρχειν ὅταν εἰδῶμεν τί ἐστιν (οἷον τί ἐστι τὸ τετραγωνίζειν, ὅτι μέσης εὕρεσις ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων), περὶ δὲ τὰς γενέσεις καὶ τὰς πράξεις καὶ περὶ πάσαν1 μεταβολήν όταν εἰδῶμεν την αρχήν τής κινήσεως τούτο δ’ έτερον καὶ ἀντικείμενον τῷ 25 τελεί* * ώστ άλλης ἂν δόξειεν επιστήμης είναι το θεωρήσαι των αίτιων τούτων έκαστον.
Ἀλλὰ μην καὶ περὶ τῶν αποδεικτικών αρχών, πότερον μιας ἐστιν επιστήμης ή πλειόνων, άμφισβη-τήσιμόν ἐστι λέγω δὲ άποδεικτικάς τὰς κοινάς δόξας ἐξ ὦν άπαντες δεικνύονσιν, οΐον ὅτι πᾶν 30 άναγκαΐον ή φάναι ή άποφάναι, καὶ ἀδύνατον ἅμα εἶναι καὶ μὴ είναι, και ὅσαι ἄλλαι τοιαῦται προτάσεις, —πότερον μία τούτων επιστήμη και τής ουσίας ή ετέρα, καν εί μὴ μία, ποτέραν χρὴ προσαγορεύειν τήν ζητουμένην νυν. Μιας μεν οΰν ούκ εύλογον εΐναι τί γὰρ μάλλον γεωμετρίας ή όποιασοΰν περί 35 τούτων εστίν ίδιον το έπαίειν, εϊπερ οὖν ομοίως μεν 997 a όποιασοΰν εστίν, άπασών δε μη ενδέχεται, ώσπερ ουδέ τών άλλων ούτως ουδέ τής γνωριζούσης τὰς ουσίας ΐδιόν ἐστι τὸ γιγνώσκειν περί αυτών. ἅμα δὲ καὶ τινα τρόπον εσται αυτών επιστήμη; τί μέν γαρ έκαστον τούτων τυγχάνει ον και νυν 5 γνωρίζομεν (χρώνται γοΰν ώς γιγνωσκομένοις αὐτοῖς καὶ ἄλλαι τἐχναι)· εἰ δὲ αποδεικτική περί 1 ἄπασαν EJ.
a See IV. i.
6 the science which studies the four causes.
* 0/ i. 5.
50. and so there can be no science which defines them.
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or quality or natural capacity for acting or being acted upon Further, in all other cases too, even in such as admit of demonstration, we consider that we know a particular thing when we know what it is (e g what is the equaling of a rectangle ? answer, the finding of a mean proportional to its sides ; and similarly in other instances) ; but in the case of generations and actions and all kinds of change, when we know the source of motion This is distinct from and opposite to the end Hence it might be supposed that the study of each of these causes pertained to a different science.®
(11) Again, with respect to the demonstrative principles as well, it may be disputed whether they too are the objects of one scienceb or of several0 By demonstiative I mean the axioms from which all demonstration proceeds, eg. “ everything must be either affirmed or denied,” and “ it is impossible at once to be and not to be” and all other such premisses. Is there one science both of these principles and of substance, or two distinct sciences ? and if there is not one, which of the two should we consider to be the one which we are now seeking ?
It is not probable that both subjects belong to one science ; for why should the claim to understand these principles be peculiar to geometry rather than to any other science ? Then if it pertains equally to any science, and yet cannot pertain to all, comprehension of these principles is no more peculiar to the science which investigates substances than to any other science. Besides, in what sense can there be a science of these principles ? We know already just what each of them is ; at any rate other sciences employ them as being known to ns.d If, however,
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αυτών ἐστί, δεήσει τι γένος εἶναι ὑποκείμενον, καὶ τὰ μὲν πάθη τὰ δ’ ἀξιώματ’ αυτών (π€ρΙ πάντων γαρ ἀδύνατον ἀπόδειξιν εἶναι), ανάγκη γαρ ἕκ τινων εἶναι καὶ περί τι καί τόνων την ἀπόδειξιν ίο ὥστε συμβαίνει πάντων εἶναι γένος εν τι τών δεικνυμένων, πᾶσαι γὰρ αί άποδεικτικαί χρῶνται τοῖς ἀξιώμασιν, Ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ ἑτέρα ἡ τῆς ουσίας καί η περί τούτων, ποτερα κυριωτέρα καὶ προτερα πεφυκεν αυτών; καθόλου γαρ μάλιστα καί πάντων άρχαί τά ἀξιώματά ἐστιν* εἴ τ’1 ἐστὶ μὴ τοῦ φιλοσόφου, τινος εσται περί αυτών άλλου το 15 θεωρῆσαι τὸ αληθές καί2 ψεῦδος; Ὅλως τε τῶν ουσιών πότερον μία πασών ἐστὶν ἡ πλείους επι-στῆμαι, εἰ μὲν οὖν μὴ μία, ποιας ουσίας θετεον την επιστήμην ταύτην; τό δε μίαν πασών ούκ εύλογον· καὶ γὰρ ἂν αποδεικτική μία περί πάντων εϊη τών συμβεβηκότων, εϊπερ πάσα αποδεικτική 20 περί τι υποκείμενον θεωρεί τά καθ’ αὑτὰ συμ-βεβηκότα εκ τών κοινών δοξῶν περὶ οὖν τὸ αὐτὸ γένος τὰ συμβεβηκότα καθ’ αὑτὰ τῆς αυτής ἐστὶ θεωρῆσαι ἐκ τῶν αυτών δοξῶν. περί τε γαρ ὃ3 μιᾶς, καὶ ἐξ ὦν μιας, εἴτε τῆς αυτής είτε άλλης* ὥστε καὶ τὰ συμβεβηκότα, εἴτ’ <αυταί> αὖται4 25 θεωροΰσιν5 είτ εκ τούτων μία. Ἕτι δὲ πότερον περί τάς οὐσίας μόνον ή θεωρία ἐστὶν ἢ καὶ περὶ
1 εί τ Γ: είτ.	8 /cal τό Ab.	3 ὅ Ab: τά ὅτι,
4 αύταί αδται scripsu αΰται Abr Alexander Syrianus αόταΙ EJ * αί αόταί Asclepius γρ. Alexander. s θεωροΰσιν Ab Alexander · θεωρήσονσιν*
α For the answer see IV. m.	6 0/. i. 6.
c For the answer see IV. n. 9-10, VI· i.
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there is a demonstrative science of them, there will have to be some underlying genus, and some of the principles will be derived from axioms, and others will be unproved (for there cannot be demonstration of eveiything), since demonstration must proceed from something, and have some subject matter, and prove something. Thus it follows that there is some one genus of demonstrable things ; for all the demonstrative sciences employ axioms
On the other hand, if the science of substance is distinct from the science of these principles, which is of its own nature the more authoritative and ultimate ? The axioms are most univei&al, and are the fii st principles of everything And whose province will it be, if not the philosopher’s, to study truth and error with respect to them * a
(m.) And m general, is there one science of all substances, or more than one ? b if there is not one, with what sort of substance must we assume that this science is concerned ? On the other hand, it is not probable that there is one science of all substances ; for then there would be one demonstrative science of all attributes—assuming that every demonstrative science proceeds from accepted beliefs and studies the essential attributes concerned with some definite subject matter. Thus to study the essential attributes connected with the same genus is the province of the same science proceeding from the same beliefs. For the subject matter belongs to one science, and so do the axioms, whether to the same science or to a different one ; hence so do the attributes, whether they are studied by these sciences themselves or by one derived from them c
(v.) Further, is this study concerned only with sub-
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"7 a τὰ συμβεβηκότα ταυταις; λέγω δ’ οἷον, εἰ τὸ στερεόν οὐσία τίς ἐστι καὶ γραμμαὶ καὶ ἐπίπεδα, πότερον τής αυτής ταΰτα γνώριζαν ἐστὶν1 ἐπιστή-μης καὶ τὰ συμβεβηκότα περὶ έκαστον γένος περὶ 30 ὦν αἱ μαθηματικαὶ δεικνύουσιν, ἣ άλλης; εἰ μὲν γαρ τῆς αυτής, ἀποδεικτική τις ἂν εἴη καὶ ἡ τῆς ουσίας* οὐ δοκεῖ δὲ τοῦ τί ἐστιν ἀπόδειξις εἶναι* εἰ 8’ ἑτέρας, τίς ἔσται ἡ θεωρούσα περί την ουσίαν τὰ συμβεβηκότα; τοῦτο γὰρ ἀποδοῦναι παγ-χάλεπον.
Ἕτι δὲ πότερον τὰς αἰσθητὰς ουσίας μόνας εἶναι 35 φατεον ή καὶ παρὰ ταύτας ἄλλας; καὶ πότερον 9971 μοναχῶς ἢ πλείω γἐνη τετύχηκεν ὄντα τῶν ουσιών, οἷον οἱ λέγοντες τά τε εἴδη καὶ τὰ μεταξύ, περί α τάς μαθηματικός είναι φασιν ἐπιστήμας; ὡς μεν οΰν λεγομεν τὰ εἴδη αἴτιά τε καὶ ουσίας είναι καθ’ δ ἑαυτὰς εἴρηται ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις περὶ αὐτῶν πολλαχῇ δὲ ἐχόντων δυσχολίαν, οὐθενὸς ἧττον ατοπον το φάναι μεν είναι τινας φύσεις παρά τάς εν τῷ ου ράνω, ταύτας 8ὲ τὰς αύτάς φάναι τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς πλὴν ὅτι τὰ μεν ἀίδια τὰ δὲ φθαρτα. αὐτὸ γὰρ άνθρωπόν φασιν είναι καί ίππον καί ίο ὑγίειαν, ἄλλο δ’ οὐδέν, παραπλήσιον ποιοῦντες τοῖς θεούς»*μεν εἶναι φάσκουσιν, ανθρωποειδείς δέ*
1 om. EJ.
° α/. ι. 8-ιο.
6 This problem, together with the appendix to it stated in i. 9-10, is answered m IV. ii. 8-25. c I. vi.
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stances, or with their attributes as well '?a I mean eg, if the solid is a kind of substance, and so too lines and planes, is it the province of the same science to investigate both these and their attributes, in every class of objects about which mathematics demonstrates anything, or of a different science ? If of the same, then the science of substance too would be in some sense demonstrative ; but it does not seem that there is any demonstration of the “ what is it ? ” And if of a different science, what will be the science which studies the attributes oi substance? This is a very difficult question tc answer.6
(iv) Further, are we to say that only sensible substances exist, or that others do as well? and is there really only one kind of substance, or more thar one (as they hold who speak of the Forms and the Intermediates, which they maintain to be the objects of the mathematical sciences) ? In what sense w€ Platomsts hold the Forms to be both causes anc independent substances has been stated0 m oin original discussion on this subject. But while the} involve difficulty in many respects, not the leasl absurdity is the doctrine that there are certair entities apart from those in the sensible universe, anc that these are the same as sensible things except h that the former are eternal and the latter perish able.5 For Platonists say nothing more or less that that there is an absolute Man, and Horse, anc Health; in which they closely resemble those wh< state that there are Gods, but of human form ; few
d As it stands this is a gross misrepresentation; bu Aristotle’s objection is probably directed against the con eeption of Ideas existing independently of their particulars See Introd. pp. xxi f.
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οὔτε γὰρ ἐκεῖνοι οὐθὲν άλλο ἐποίουν ἣ ανθρώπους ἀιδίους, οὔθ’ οὖτοι τὰ εἴδη ἄλλ’1 ἣ αισθητά ἀίδια. Ἕτι δὲ εἴ τις παρὰ τὰ εἴδη καὶ τὰ αισθητά τὰ μεταξὺ θήσεται, πολλὰς απορίας ἕξει. δῆλον γὰρ ὡς is ομοίως γραμμαί τε παρά τ’ αὐτὰς2 καὶ τὰς αισθητός ἔπονται καὶ έκαστον των άλλων γενών* ὥστ’ ἐπείπερ ἡ αστρολογία μία τούτων ἐστίν, ἔπται τις καὶ οὐρανὸς παρὰ τὸν αισθητόν ουρανόν καὶ ἥλιός τε3 καὶ σελήνη καὶ τάλλα ομοίως τά κατά τον ουρανόν. καίτοι πώς δεῖ πιστεῦσαι τούτο ις; οὐδὲ γὰρ ακίνητον εύλογον εἶναι, κινού-20 μενον δὲ καὶ παντελῶς ἀδύνατον ομοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ ὧν ἡ οπτική πραγματεύεται καί ή εν τοΐς μαθήμασιν αρμονική και γάρ ταῦτα ἀδύνατον εἶναι παρὰ τὰ αισθητά διὰ τὰς αὐτὰς αίτιας* εἰ γὰρ ἔπτιν αισθητά μεταξύ και αισθήσεις, δῆλον ὅτι καί ζώα εσονται μεταξύ αυτών τε καί τών φθαρτών.
25 'Απόρησειε δ’ ἄν τις καὶ περὶ ποῖα τῶν όντων δεῖ ζητεῖν ταύτας τὰς ἐπιστήμας. εἰ γὰρ τοῦτῳ διοίσει τῆς γεωδαισίας ή γεωμετρία μόνον, ότι η μεν τούτων ἐστὶν ὧν αἰσθανόμεθα ἡ δ’ οὐκ αισθητών, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ παρ’ ιατρικήν ἔπται τις επιστήμη (καί παρ’ ἑκάστην τῶν άλλων) μεταξύ Καυτής τε ιατρικής καί τῆσδε τῆς ιατρικής* καίτοι
1 Christ: ἀλλ’ codd.: ἄλλο Alexander, ci. Bonitz 2 τ* αΰτάς ut uid Alexander: ταότας Α*3: αντος EJ.
3	om. J.
α sc. of objects of mathematical sciences 6 The reference is to the supposed “ intermediate” heaven A “ heaven ” (including heavenly bodies) without motion is unthinkable; but a non-sensible heaven can have no motion.
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as the latter invented nothing more or less thar eternal men, so the former simply make the Forini eternal sensibles
Again, if anyone posits Intermediates distinct iron Forms and sensible things, he will have many diffi culties , because obviously not only will there ht lines apart from both Ideal and sensible lines, bui it mil be the same with each of the other classes/ Thus since astronomy is one of the mathematica sciences, there will have to be a heaven beside4 the sensible heaven, and a sun and moon, and al the other heavenly bodies But how are we tc believe this ? Noi is it leasonable that the heavei should be immovable ; but that it should move u utterly impossible b It is the same with the object* of optics and the mathematical theory of harmony these too, for the same leasons, cannot exist aparl from sensible objects. Because if there are inter mediate objects of sense and sensations, clearly there will also be animals intermediate between the Idea animals and the perishable animals c
One might also raise the question with respect tc what kind of objects we are to look for these sciences For if we are to take it that the only difference beh\een mensuration and geometiy is that the on« is concerned with things which we can perceive anc the other with things which we cannot, clearly there will be a science parallel to medicine (and to eacl of the other sciences), intermediate between Idea medicine and the medicine which we know. Ye
c If there are “ intermediate,” i.e non-sensible, sight; and sounds, there must be “ intermediate ” faculties o sight and hearing, and “ intermediate ” animals to exercis* these faculties, which is absurd.
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πως τούτο ουνατον; και γαρ αν υγιειν αττα ειη παρά τὰ αισθητά και αὐτὸ τὸ ὑγιεινόν ἅμα δὲ οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἀληθές, ὡς ἡ γεωδαισία τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἐστὶ μεγεθῶν καὶ φθαρτών ἐφθείρετο γὰρ ἂν φθειρόμενων, αλλά μην οὐδὲ τῶν αισθητών αν 35 εἴη μεγεθών οὐδὲ περὶ τὸν ουρανόν η αστρολογία 998 a τόνδε · οὔτε γὰρ αἰ αίσθηταϊ γραμμαι τοιαΰταί εἰσιν οἵας λέγει ὁ γεωμέτρης (οὐθὲν γὰρ εὐθὺ τῶν αισθητών όντως οὐδὲ στρογγυλόν ἅπτεται γαρ τοῦ κανόνος ου κατά στιγμήν 6 κύκλος, ἀλλ’ ώσπερ ΤΙρωταγόρας ἔλεγεν ελέγχων τούς γεω-$ μετράς), οὔθ’ αἱ κινήσεις και ελικες τον ούρανοϋ ὅμοιαι, περὶ ὦν ἡ αστρολογία ποιείται τους λόγους, οὕτε τὰ σημεία τοΐς οίστροις την αυτήν ἔχει φύσιν Εἰσὶ δέ τινες οἵ φασιν εἶναι μὲν τὰ μεταξύ ταΰτα λεγάμενα τῶν τε εἰδῶν καὶ τῶν αισθητών, οὐ μὴν χωρίς γε τών αισθητών ἀλλ’ εν τουτοις* οἷς τὰ συμβαίνοντα ἀδύνατα πάντα 10 μὲν πλείονος λόγου διελθεῖν, ικανόν δὲ καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα θεωρήσαι. ούτε γὰρ ἐπὶ τούτων εύλογον εχειν οντω μόνον, ἀλλὰ δῆλον ὅτι καὶ τὰ εἴδη ἐνδἐχοιτ’ ἂν ἐν τοῖς αίσθητοις εἶναι· τοῦ γὰρ αὐτοῦ λόγου άμφότερα ταΰτα ἐστιν ἔτι δὲ δύο στερεά εν τω αντώ άναγκαΐον είναι τόπου, καὶ μὴ 15 είναι ακίνητα εν κινούμενο ις γε όντα τοῖς α ίσθητοις· ολως δὲ τινος ἕνεκ’ ἄν τις θείη εἶναι μεν αυτά, είναι δ’ ἐν τοῖς α ίσθητοις; ταυ τὰ γὰρ συμβήσεται άτοπα τοΐς προειρημένοις* ἔσται γὰρ ουρανός τις
α the visible circle which we draw. Like the ruler, 114
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how is this possible ? for then there would be a class of healthy things apait from those which are sensible and fiom the Ideally healthy Nor, at the same time, is it tiue that mensuration is concerned with sensible and perishable magnitudes , for then it would peush as they do Nor, again, can astronomy be concerned with sensible magnitudes or with this heaven of ours ; foi as sensible lines are not like those of which the geometrician speaks (since there is nothing sensible which is straight or curved m that sense * the circle a touches the ruler not at a point, but < along a line> as Piotagoras used to say in refuting the geometricians), so the paths and orbits of oui heaven aie not like those which astionomy discusses, nor have the symbols of the astronomer the same nature as the stais
Some, however, say that these so-called Intermediates between Foims and sensibles do exist not indeed separately from the sensibles, but in them It would take too long to consider in detail all the impossible consequences of this theory, but it will be sufficient to observe the following On this view it is not logical that only this should be so clearly it would be possible for the Forms also to be in sensible things ; for the same argument applies tc both Further, it follows necessarily that two solids must occupy the same space ; and that the Forms cannot be immovable, being present in sensible things, which move. And in general, what is the object of assuming that Intermediates exist, bu1 only in sensible things ? The same absurdities su before will result: there will be a heaven beside*
it is geometrically impel feet, thus they touch at more thai one point.
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παρὰ τον ουρανόν, πλήν γ’ οὐ χωρίς, ἀλλ’ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ τόπῳ* ἀπερ ἐστὶν ἀδυνατώτερον 20 III Περί τε τούτων οὖν απορία πολλή πώς δεῖ θέμενον τυχεῖν τῆς αλήθειας, καὶ περὶ τῶν αρχών πότερον δεῖ τὰ γένη στοιχεία καὶ άρχάς ύπολαμ-βάνειν ἣ μάλλον ἐξ ὧν ἐνυπαρχόντων ἐστὶν έκαστον πρώτων,1 οΐον φωνής στοιχεία καί άρχαί δοκοῦσιν 25 είναι ταντ ἐξ ὧν σύγκεινται αί φωναί πάσαι πρώτων, ἀλλ’ οὐ τὸ κοινόν ἡ φωνή' καὶ τῶν διαγραμμάτων ταντ α στοιχεία λέγομεν, ὧν αἱ αποδείξεις ένυπάρχουσιν εν ταίς τών άλλων2 ἀποδείξεσιν ἣ πάντων ἣ τῶν πλείστων ετι δὲ τῶν σωμάτων καί οι πλείω λεγοντες είναι στοιχεία καί οι εν, εξ ὦν σύγκειται καὶ εξ ὧν συνέστηκεν 30 άρχάς λέγουσιν εΐναι, οΐον Εμπεδοκλής πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ καὶ τὰ μετὰ τούτων στοιχειά φησιν εἶναι ἐξ ὧν ἐστὶ τὰ ὄντα ἐνυπαρχόντων, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὡς γένη λέγει ταῦτα τῶν οντων. προς δε τούτοις καί τών άλλων εΐ τις ἐθέλει την φύσιν άθρείν, οΐον κλίνην εξ ὦν μορίων συνεστηκε καί πώς συγκείμενων, τότε γνωρίζει την φύσιν αυτής εκ μεν οὖν τού-των τῶν λόγων οὐκ ἂν εϊησαν αί αρχαί τα γένη δ τῶν οντων ἦ δ’ έκαστον μεν γνωρίζομεν διά τών ορισμών, αρχαί δὲ τὰ γένη τῶν ορισμών είσίν, ανάγκη καί τών άριστών άρχάς εἶναι τὰ γένη. κἂν εἰ ἔπτι την τών οντων λαβείν επιστήμην το
1 πρώτων Ε2Γ Alexander. πρώτον.
2 τών ἄλλων: τούτων
α The problem is dealt with partly in XII vi.-x., where Aristotle describes the eternal moving principles, and partly in XIII. and XIV., where he argues against the Platonic non-sensible substances.	b Cf. V. in. 3.
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the sensible one, only not apart from it, but in the same place , which is still more impossible a
III.	Thus it is very difficult to say, not only what view we should adopt in the foregoing questions in ordei to aruve at the tiuth, but also in the case of the first principles (vi) w hether we should assume that the genera, or the simplest constituents of each particular thing, are moie truly the elements and first principles of existing things Eg, it is generally agreed that the elements and first principles of speech are those things of which, in their simplest foim, all speech is composed ; and not the common term “ speech ” , and in the case of geometrical propositions we call those the “ elements ” b whose proofs are embodied in the pi oofs of all or most of the rest Again, in the case of bodies, both those who hold that there are seveial elements and those who hold that there is one call the things of which bodies are composed and constituted first principles E g , Empedocles states that fire and water and the other things associated with them are the elements which are present in things and of which things are composed ; he does not speak of them as genera of things. Moreover in the case of other things too, if a man wishes to examine their nature he observes, eg s of what parts a bed consists and how they are put together ; and then he comprehends its nature. Thus to jiKige from these arguments the first principles will not be the genera of things
But from the point of view that it is through definitions that we get to know each particular thing, and that the genera are the first principles of definitions, the genera must also be the first principles of the things defined. And if to gain scientific know-
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τών εἰδῶν λαβεῖν καθ’ ἃ λέγονται, τα ὄντα, τῶν γε εἰδῶν ἀρχαὶ1 τὰ γένη εἰσί φαίνονται δέ τινες καὶ τῶν λεγόντων στοιχεία τῶν οντοΰν τό εν ἣ τὸ ὃν ἣ τὸ μέγα καὶ2 μικρόν ὡς γένεσιν αὐτοῖς χρῆ-σθαι	Ἀλλὰ μην οὐδὲ άμφοτέρως γε οἷόν τε
λέγειν τὰς ἀρχάς ὁ μὲν γὰρ λόγος τῆς ουσίας εἷς* ἕτερος δ’ ὅσται ὁ διὰ τῶν γενῶν ορισμός και ό λέγων ἐξ ὦν ἔπτιν ἐνυπαρχόντων.	Πρὸς δὲ τού-
τοις εἰ καί ότι μάλιστα ἀρχαὶ τὰ γένη εἰσί, πότερον δεῖ νομίζειν τὰ πρώτα των γενών άρχάς η τα έσχατα κατηγορούμενα επί τών ατόμων; καί γαρ τούτο ἔχει άμφισβητησιν, εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἀεὶ3 τὰ καθόλου μάλλον άρχαί, φανερόν ότι τα άνωτάτω τών γενών* ταῦτα γὰρ λέγεται κατά πάντων τοσανται οὖν εσονται ἀρχαὶ τῶν οντων δσαπερ τὰ πρώτα γένη, ὥστ’ ἔσται τό τε ὃν καὶ τὸ ἕν ἀογαὶ καί οὐσίαι· ταυτα γαρ κατα πάντων μαλιστα λεγεται των οντων. οὐχ οἷόν τε δὲ τῶν οντων εν εἶναι γένος4 οὔτε τὸ εν ούτε τό ὄν ανάγκη μὲν γὰρ τὰς διαφοράς εκάστου γένους καί είναι καί μίαν εἶναι ἑκάστην, αδύνατον δὲ κατηγορεΐσθαι η τα εΐδη του γένους επί τών οικείων διαφορών, ἣ τὸ γένος άνευ τών αύτοΰ εἰδῶν ὥστε εἴπερ τὸ ἕν γένος η τό ον, ούδεμία διαφορά ούτε δν οΰτε εν ἔσται ἀλλὰ μην εἰ μὴ γένη, οὐδ’ ἀρχαὶ εσονται, εἴπερ ἀρχαὶ τὰ γένη ἔτι καὶ τὰ μεταξύ συλλαμβανόμενα μετά
1 άρχαΐ post τά γἐντ? Ab.	2 /cat τό recc.
8 αει Alexander: ὅτι.
4	ἐν εῖναι γἐνος κτλ ] οάτε τό ἐν οὅτε τό όν είναι γἐνος Α13.
a The Pythagoreans and Plato.
b a ε., each differentia must have Being and Unity predicated of it.
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ledge of things is to gam it of the species after which things aie named, the genera are first principles of pj the species And apparently some even of those a ^ who call Unity or Being or the Great and Small elements of things tieat them as genera.
Nor again is it possible to speak of the first pnn- τι ciples in both senses The formula of substance is 5 one; but the definition by genera will be different m from that which tells us of what parts a thing is ™ composed
Moreover, assuming that the genera are first if principles in the truest sense, are we to consider the primary genera to be first principles, or the final pi terms predicated of individuals ? This question too lt involves some dispute. For if universals are always 6 more truly first principles, cleaily the answer will be ti “ the highest genera,” since these ai*e predicated off] everything Then theie will be as many first principles of things as there are primary genera, and so both Unity and Being will be first principles and substances, since they aie in the highest degree predicated of all things But it is impossible for η either Unity or Being to be one genus of existing things. For there must be differentiae of each genus, and each differentia must be one b; but it is impossible either for the species of the genus to be predicated of the specific differentiae, or for the germs to be predicated without its species/ Hence if Unity or Being is a genus, there will be no differentia Being or Unity. But if they are not genera, $ neither will they be first principles, assuming that it is the genera that are first principles. And further, the intermediate terms, taken together with the
c The reasons are given in Topical 144 a 36-b 11.
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30 των διάφορων εσται γένη μέχρι των ατόμων νυν δὲ τὰ μὲν δοκεῖ, τὰ δ’ οὐ δοκεῖ. πρὸς δὲ τού-τοις ἔτι μάλλον αἱ διάφοροί ἀρχαὶ ἣ τὰ γένη· εἰ δὲ καὶ αὖται ἀρχαί, άπειροι ὡς εἰπεῖν ἀρχαὶ γίγνονται, }9αἄλλως τε κἄν τις τὸ πρώτον γένος αρχήν τιθῇ.
Ἀλλὰ μην και εἰ μάλλον γε ἀρχοειδὲς τὸ ἕν ἐστιν, εν δὲ τὸ ἀδιαίρετον, ἀδιαίρετον δὲ ἅπαν ἣ κατὰ τὸ ποσὸν ἣ κατ’1 εἷδος, πρότερον δὲ τὸ κατ’ είδος, τά δε γένη διαιρετά είς εϊδη, μάλλον ἂν εν 5 τὸ έσχατον εΐη κατηγορούμενον ον γαρ ἐστι γένος 6 άνθρωπος των τινών ανθρώπων. ἔτι εν οΐς το πρότερον και ύστερόν ἐστιν, οὐχ οἷόν τε τὸ ἐπὶ τούτων είναι τι παρά ταυτα (οἷον εἰ πρώτη των αριθμών ή δυάς, οὐκ εσται τις αριθμός παρά τά εΐδη τών αριθμών* ομοίως δὲ οὐδὲ σχήμα παρά τά ίο εἴδη τῶν σχημάτων. εἰ δὲ μη τούτων, σχολή τών γε άλλων εσται τά γένη παρά τά εἴδη· τούτων γαρ δοκεῖ μάλιστα είναι γένη)* εν δὲ τοῖς ἀτόμοις οὐκ ἔστι τὸ μεν πρότερον το δ’ ύστερον. ἔτι ὅπου τὸ μὲν βέλτιον το δὲ χείρον, ἀεὶ τὸ βέλτιον πρότερον ώστ οὐδὲ2 τούτων ἂν εἴη γένος. Ἐκ μὲν 15 οὖν τούτων μάλλον φαίνεται τά επί τών ατόμων κατηγορούμενα ἀρχαὶ εἶναι τῶν γενών* πάλιν δὲ πῶς αὖ δεῖ ταύτας άρχάς ὑπολαβεῖν, οὐ ρόδιον εἰπεῖν. την μεν γαρ αρχήν δει καί την αιτίαν
1 κατ’: κατά τό EJ.	2 οόὅἐν recc.
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differentiae, will be genera, down to the individuals ; but m point of fact, although some are thought to be such, others are not Moieover the differentiae are more truly principles than are the genera; and if they also are principles, we get an almost infinite number of principles, especially if one makes the ultimate genus a principle
Moreover, if Unity is really more of the nature of a principle, and the indivisible is a unity, and everything indivisible is such either m quantity or in kind, and the indivisible in kind is prior to the divisible, and the genera are divisible into species, then it is rather the lowest predicate that will be a unity (for “ man ” is not the genus α of individual men). Furthei, in the case of things which admit of priority and posteriority, that which is predicated of the things cannot exist apart from them Eg, if 2 is the first number, there will be no Number apart from the species of number ; and similarly there will be no Figure apart from the species of figures But if the genera do not exist apart from the species in these cases, they will scarcely do so in others; because it is assumed that genera are most likely to exist in these cases. In individuals, however, there is no priority and posteriority. Further, where there is a question of better or worse, the better is always prior ; so there will be no genus in these cases either.
From these considerations it seems that it is the terms predicated of indivxdnals, rather than the genera, that are the first principles But again on the other hand it xs not easy to say in what sense we ' are to understand these to be principles ; for the first principle and cause must be apart from the 1
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εἶναι παρά τὰ πράγματα ὧν αρχή, καὶ δύνασθαι εἶναι χωριζομένην αυτών τοιοΰτον δέ τι παρὰ τὸ 20 καθ’ έκαστον εἶναι διὰ τί ἄν τις ὑπολάβοι, πλὴν ὅτι καθόλου κατηγορεῖται καὶ κατὰ πάντων; άλλα μην εἰ διὰ τοΰτο, τά μάλλον καθόλου μάλλον θετεον ἀρχάς ὥστε ἀρχαὶ τὰ πρῶτ’ ἂν εἴησαν γένη.
IV.	Ἕστι 8’ εχομενη τε τούτων απορία καὶ πασῶν 25 χαλεπωτάτη καὶ άναγκαιοτάτη θεωρῆσαι, περὶ ἧς ὁ λόγος ἐφέστηκε νῦν εἴτε γὰρ μὴ ἔστι τι παρά τά καθ’ ἕκαστα, τὰ δὲ καθ’ ἕκαστα ἄπειρα, τῶν 8’ άπειρων πώς ἐνδἐχεται λαβεῖν άπιστημην; ἦ γὰρ εν τι καὶ ταύτόν, και fj καθόλου τι υπάρχει, ταύτῃ πάντα γνωρίζομεν. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἰ τοΰτο so άναγκαΐόν ἐστι, καὶ δεῖ τι εἶναι παρά τά καθ’ ἕκαστα, άναγκαΐόν αν εἴη τὰ γένη εἶναι παρὰ τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα,1 ἤτοι τὰ ἔπχατα ἢ τὰ πρώτα τοΰτο δ’ ὅτι ἀδύνατον ἄρτι διηπορήσαμεν. Ἕτι εἰ ὅτι μάλιστα ἐστί τι παρὰ τὸ συνολον όταν κατηγο-ρηθῇ τι τῆς ὕλης, πότερον, εἰ ἔπτι,2 παρὰ πάντα δεῖ εἶναί τι, ἣ παρὰ μὲν ένια εἶναι, παρὰ δ’ ἔνια μὴ *99 b εἶναι, ἣ παρ’ οὐδέν; εἰ μὲν οὖν μηθέν ἐστι παρὰ τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα, οὐθὲν ἂν εἴη νοητόν ἀλλὰ πάντα αισθητά καὶ ἐπιστήμη οὐθενός, εἰ μή τις εἶναι λέγει την αϊσθησιν Επιστήμην ἔτι δ’ οὐδ’ ἀίδιον οὐθὲν οὐδὲ ακίνητον τὰ γὰρ αισθητά πάντα φθεί-6 ρεταἱ καὶ ἐν κινήσει Εστιν άλλα μήν, εἴ γε ἀίδιον μηθέν3 εστιν, οὐδὲ γένεσιν εἶναι δυνατόν* άνάγκη
1 ἀναγκαῖον ἄν . . . τά κα£Γ ἕκαστα om. Ε, Bekker.
2	εί ἐστι] ει’ l<mv ειὅός τι recc. 8 ούδέν Ab Alexander.
a For partial solutions to the problem see VII x , xii.-xm. δ In ch xii
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things of which it is a punciple, and must be able to exist when separated from them But why should we assume that such a thing exists alongside of the individual3 except in that it is predicated universally and of all the terms ^ And indeed if this is a sufficient reason, it is the more universal concepts that should rather be considered to be principles ; and so the primary genera will be the principles.0
IV	In this connexion there is a difficulty which is the hardest and yet the most necessary of all to investigate, and with which our inquiry is now concerned (vn) If nothing exists apart from individual things, and these are infinite in number, how is it possible to obtain know ledge of the numerically infinite ? For we acquire our knowledge of all things only in so far as they contain something universal, some one and identical characteristic But if this is essential, and there must be something apart from individual things, it must be the genera ; either the lowest or the highest; but we have just concluded that this is impossible.b
Fuither, assuming that when something is predicated of matter there is in the fullest sense something apart from the concrete whole, if there is something, must it exist apart from all concrete wholes, or apart from some but not others, or apart from none ? If nothing exists apart fiom individual things, nothing will be intelligible ; everything will be sensible, and there will be no knowledge of anything—unless it be maintained that sense-perception is knowledge. Nor again will anything be eternal or immovable, since sensible things are all perishable and in motion Again, if nothing is eternal, even generation is impossible ; for there must be some-
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γαρ εἶναί τι τὸ γιγνόμενον καὶ ἐξ οὖ γίγνεται καὶ τούτων τό έσχατον ἀγένητον,1 εἴπερ ἵσταταί τε καὶ ἐκ μὴ οντος γενέσθαι ἀδύνατον ἔτι δὲ γενέσεως ονσης καὶ κινήσεως ανάγκη καὶ πέρας ίο εἶναι* οὔτε γὰρ ἄπειρός ἐστιν οὐδεμία κίνησις ἀλλὰ πάσης ἔπτι τέλος, γίγνεσθαί τε οὐχ οἷόν τε τὸ αδύνατον γενέσθαι* τὸ δὲ γεγονὸς ανάγκη εἶναι ὅτε πρώτον γέγονεν. ἔτι δ’ εἴπερ ἡ ὕλη ἔστι διὰ τὸ ἀγένητος2 εἶναι, πολὺ ἔτι μάλλον εύλογον εἶναι την ουσίαν, ο ποτέ* ἐκείνη γίγνεται* 15 εἰ γὰρ μήτε τούτο ἔσται μήτε ἐκείνη, οὐθὲν ἔσται τὸ παράπαν. εἰ δὲ τούτο αδύνατον, ανάγκη τι εἶναι παρὰ τὸ σύνολον, την μορφήν καὶ τὸ εἶδος.
Εἰ δ’ αὖ τις τούτο θήσει, απορία ἐπὶ τίνων τε θήσει τούτο καὶ ἐπὶ τίνων ον ὅτι μὲν γὰρ ἐπὶ πάντων ονχ οἷόν τε, φανερόν οὐ γὰρ αν θείημεν 20 εἶναί τινα οικίαν παρά τάς τινας οικίας, προς δὲ τοντοις πότβρον ή ουσία μία πάντων ἔπται, οἷον τῶν ανθρώπων; άλλ’ ἄτοπον* ἕν γὰρ άπαντα ὦν ἡ ουσία μία. άλλα πολλά καὶ διάφορα, αλλά καί τούτο άλογον άμα δὲ καὶ πῶς γίγνεται ἡ ὕλη τούτων έκάστον και έστι το συνολον άμφω ταΰτα;
25 Ἕτι δὲ περὶ τῶν αρχών καί τόδε ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις. εἰ μὲν γὰρ εἴδει εἰσὶν ἕν, οὐθὲν ἔπται
9 Λ	\	\ Λ	V \ V	\	\
αριομω εν, ουο αυτό το εν και το ον και το
1 ἀγἐνν?7τον Ab
2 ἀγἐννο?τος recc.	8 ὅ ποτέ Ε comm.: όπότε.
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thing which becomes something, t.e out of which something is generated, and of this series the ultimate term must be ungenerated , that is if there is any end to the series and generation cannot take place out of nothing Further, if theie is generation and motion, there must be limit too. For (a) no motion is infinite, but every one has an end ; (b) that which cannot be completely generated cannot begin to be generated, and that which has been generated must be as soon as it has been generated. Fuither, if matter exists apart in virtue of being ungenerated, it is still more probable that the substance, i e that which the matter is at any given time becoming, should exist And if neither one nor the other exists, nothing will exist at all But if this is ^impossible, there must be something, the shape or form, apart from the concrete whole
But again, if we assume this, there is a difficulty : in what cases shall we, and in what shall we not, assume it? Clearly it cannot be done in all cases ; for we should not assume that a particular house exists apart from particular houses. Moreover, are we to regard the essence of all things, eg of men, as one ? This is absurd ; for all things whose essence is one are one. Then is it many and diverse ? This too is illogical. And besides, how does the matter become each individual one of these things, and how is the concrete whole both matter and form ? a
(vm.) Further, the following difficulty might be raised about the first principles. If they are one in kind, none of them will be one in number, not even the Idea of Unity or of Being. And how can there
a For answers to these questions see VII. vm , xm.-xiv.; XII. V1.-X.; XIII. x.
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ἐπίστασθαι πῶς ἔσται, εἰ μή τι ἔσται ἐν ἐπὶ πάντων; άλλα μην εἰ αριθμώ εν καὶ μία έκαστη των αρχών, καὶ μὴ ώσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν αισθητών ἄλλαι so άλλων (οΐον τῆσδε τῆς συλλαβής τώ εἴδει τῆς αυτής οΰσης και αί ἀρχαὶ εἴδει αἱ αὐταί* καὶ γὰρ αὖται ύπάρχονσιν αριθμώ ἕτεραι),—εἰ δὲ μὴ όντως, ἀλλ’ αἱ τῶν οντων ἀρχαὶ αριθμώ ἕν εἰσιν, οὐκ εσται παρά τὰ στοιχεία οὐθὲν έτερον το γαρ αριθμώ εν ἢ τὸ καθ’ έκαστον λέγειν διαφέρει οὐθέν )0 a οὕτω γὰρ λέγομεν τὸ καθ’ έκαστον, τὸ αριθμώ εν, καθόλου δε το ἐπὶ τούτων. ώσπερ ούν εἰ τὰ τῆς φωνής αριθμώ ἦν στοιχεία ώρισμένα, άναγκαΐον ήν τοσαΰτα εἶναι τὰ πάντα γράμματα δσαπερ τά στοιχεία, μὴ οντων γε δυο τών αυτών, μηδέ πλειόνων.
5	Οὐθενὸς δ’ ἐλάττων απορία παραλέλειπται και τοῖς νῦν καὶ τοῖς πρότερον, πότερον αί αύταί τών φθαρτών καλ τών άφθάρτων άρχαί εἰσιν ἢ ἕτεραι εἰ μεν γαρ αί αύταί,1 πώς τά μεν φθαρτά τά δε άφθαρτα, καί διά τίν’ αιτίαν; οι μεν περί Ἠσίοδον καὶ πάντες ίο ὅσοι θεολόγοι μόνον εφρόντισαν τοΰ πιθανόν του προς αὑτούς,2 ἡμῶν δ’ ὠλιγώρησαν θεοὺς γὰρ ποιοῦντες τὰς άρχάς καί εκ θεών γεγονέναι, τα μη γενσάμενα τοΰ νέκταρος καί τής αμβροσίας θνητά γενέσθαι φασίν, δήλον ώς ταΰτα τά ονόματα γνώριμα λέγοντες αὑτοῖς· καίτοι περὶ αὐτῆς τῆς
1 αύταί είσι EJ.	2 Christ: αότοός
α If the principles are one in kmd only, particular things cannot be referred to the same principle but only to like principles,	, there will be no universal terms, without
which there can be no knowledge.
B Or “ letters of the alphabet.” C/. I. ix. 36 n
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be knowledge unless there is some universal teim ? a On the other hand if they are numencally one, and each of the principles is one, and not, as in the case of sensible things, different in different instances (e g since a given syllable is always the same in kind, its first principles are always the same in kind, but only m kind, since they are essentially different in number)—if the first principles are one, not m this sense, but numerically, there will be nothing else apait from the elements , for numerically one ” and “ individual ” are identical in meaning. This is what we mean by “ individual ” the numerically one ; but by “ universal ” we mean what is predicable of individuals Hence just as, if the elements of language b were limited in number, the whole of liteia-ture would be no more than those elements—that is, if there were not two nor more than two of the same <so it would be in the case of existing things and their principles> c
(ix ) There is a difficulty, as serious as any, which has been left out of account both by present thinkers and by their predecessors * whether the first principles of perishable and imperishable things are the same or different. For if they are the same, how is it that some things are perishable and others imperishable, and for what cause ? The school of Hesiod, and all the cosmologists, considered only what was convincing to themselves, and gave no consideration to us For they make the first principles Gods or generated from Gods, and say that whatever did not taste of the nectar and ambrosia became mortal—clearly using these terms in a sense significant to themselves ; but as regards the actual
c For the answer to the problem see XII. iv.-v., XIII. x.
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15 προσφορᾶς τών αίτιων τούτων ὑπὲρ ἡμᾶς εἰρήκασιν εἰ μὲν γὰρ χάριν ἡδονῆς αυτών θιγγάνουσιν, οὐθὲν αἴτια τοῦ εἶναι τὸ νέκταρ καὶ ἡ αμβροσία* εἰ δὲ τοῦ εἶναι, πῶς ἂν εἷεν ἀίδιοι δεόμενοι τροφής;
Ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τῶν μυθικῶς σοφιζομίνων ονκ ἄξιον μετὰ σπουδῆς σκοπεῖν παρὰ δὲ τῶν δι 20 ἀποδείξεως λεγόντων δεῖ πυνθάνεσθαι διερωτῶν-τας τί δή ποτ’ ἐκ τῶν αυτών όντα τά μὲν ἀίδια τὴν φύσιν ἐστὶ τὰ δὲ φθείρεται τῶν ὄντων ἐπεὶ δὲ οὔτε αιτίαν λέγουσιν οὔτε εύλογον ούτως ἔχειν, δῆλον ὡς οὐχ αἱ αὐταὶ ἀρχαὶ οὐδὲ αἰτίαι αυτών ἂν 25 εἶεν. καὶ γὰρ ὅνπερ οἰηθείη λέγειν ἄν τις μάλιστα ὁμολογουμένως αὑτῷ, Εμπεδοκλής, καὶ οὖτος ταὐτὸν πέπονθεν τίθησι μὲν γὰρ ὰρχἡν τινα αιτίαν τής φθοράς το νέΐκος, δόξειε δ’ ἂν οὐθὲν ἧττον καὶ τούτο γεννᾶν ἔξω τοῦ ἑνός* άπαντα γαρ ἐκ τούτου τἆλλά ἐστι πλὴν ὁ θεός λέγει γοῦν
> >	/ Λ3 */	3 Λ» </	9	>/	/)>	</	9	>/
3α ε£ ων ττανο οσα τ ην οσα τ εσα οσα τ εσται ὀπίσσω,
δένδρεά τ’ ἐβλάστησε καὶ ἀνέρες ἡδὲ γυναῖκες, θῆρές τ’ οιωνοί τε καὶ ὑδατοθρέμμονες ἰχθῦς, καί τε θεοὶ δολιχαίωνες.
ιοοοb Καὶ χωρίς δὲ τούτων δῆλον* εἰ γὰρ μὴ ἧν1 ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν, ἕν ἂν ἦν ἅπαντα, ὡς φησίν ὅταν γὰρ συνέλθῃ, “τότε δ’ έσχατον Ιστατο νεῖκος ” διὸ καὶ συμβαίνει αὐτῷ τὸν εὐδαιμονέστατον θεὸν ό ἧττον φρόνιμον εἶναι τῶν άλλων ον γαρ γνωρίζει 1 ῆν; ῆν τό νεῖκος Α13®.
α The expressions “ the One ” and “ God ” refer to Empedocles’ Sphere: the universe as ordered and united by Love. 0/. frr. 26-29 (Diels).
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application of these causes their statements are beyond our comprehension For if it is for pleasure that the Gods partake of them, the nectar and ambrosia are in no sense causes of their existence ; but if it is to support life, how can Gods who require nourishment be eternal ?
However, it is not worth while to consider seriously 1 the subtleties of mythologists ; we must ascertain by cross-examining those who offer demonstration of their statements why exactly things which are derived from the same principles are some of an eternal nature and some perishable. And since > these thinkers state no reason for this view, and it is £ unreasonable that things should be so, obviously e the causes and principles of things cannot be the same Even the thinker who might be supposed ] to speak most consistently, Empedocles, is in the i same ease ; for he posits Strife as a kind of principle jj which is the cause of destruction, but none the less Strife would seem to produce everything except the One , for everything except God a proceeds from it At any rate he says
From which grew all that was and is and shall be In time to come . the trees, and men and women,
The beasts and birds and water-nurtured fish,
And the long-living Gods h
And it is obvious even apart from this , for if there had not been Strife in things, all things would have been one, he says; for when they came together “ then Strife came to stand outermost ” c Hence it follows on his theory that God, the most blessed being, is less wise than the others, since He does not
6	Fr 21. 9-12.	e Fr. 36. 7.
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ἅπαντα1· τὸ γαρ νεΐκος ούκ ἔχει, ἡ δὲ γνῶσις τοῦ όμοιου τῷ ὁμοίῳ.
γαίῃ μὲν γὰρ (φησί) γαῖαν ὀπώπαμεν, ὕδατι 9 ‘ δ* ὕδωρ%
αἰθέρι δ’ αἰθέρα δῖον, ἀτὰρ πυρὶ πῦρ ἀίδηλον, στοργήν δὲ στοργῇ, νεῖκος δέ τε νείκει λυγρῷ.
Ἀλλ’ ὅθεν δὴ ὁ λόγος, τοῦτό γε φανερόν, ὅπ ίο συμβαίνει αὐτῷ τὸ νεῖκος μηθὲν μᾶλλον φθοράς ἢ τοῦ εἷναι αϊτών. ομοίως δὲ οὐδ’ ἡ φιλότης τοῦ εἶναι συνάγουσα γὰρ εἰς τὸ εν φθείρει τἆλλα καὶ ἅμα δὲ αυτής τής μεταβολῆς αίτιον οὐθὲν λέγει ἀλλ’ ἢ ὅτι ούτως πέφυκεν*
ἀλλ’ ὅτε δὴ μέγα ν€Ϊκος ἐνὶ μελέεσσιν ἐθρέφθη, 15 εἰς τιμάς τ’ ἀνόρουσε τελειομένοιο χρόνοιο,
ὅς σφιν αμοιβαίος πλατέος παρ’ ἐλήλαται2 όρκου,
ὡς ἀναγκαΐον μὲν ἂν μεταβάλλειν αιτίαν δὲ τῆς ανάγκης οὐδεμίαν δηλοῖ ἀλλ’ όμως τοσοϋτόν γε μόνον λέγει ὁμολογουμένως * οὐ γὰρ τὰ μὲν φθαρτά τα δὲ άφθαρτα ποιεῖ τῶν ὸντων, ἀλλὰ 20 πάντα φθαρτά πλὴν τῶν στοιχείων ἡ δὲ νῦν Λεγομενη απορία εστι οια τι τα μεν τα ο ου, ειπερ ἐκ τῶν αυτών ἐστίν	Ὅτι μὲν οὖν οὐκ ἂν
εἴησαν αἱ αὐταὶ ἀρχαί, τοσαῦτα εἰρήσθω* εἰ δὲ ἕτεραι ἀρχαί, μία μὲν απορία πότ^ρον άφθαρτοι καὶ αὗται* ἔσονται ἢ φθαρταί εἰ μὲν γὰρ ψθαρταί, 25 δῆλον ὡς ἀναγκαῖον καὶ ταντας ἔκ τινων εἶναι
1 ἄπαντα ; τά στοιχειά πάντα EJ.
2 παρ’ ἐλἡλαται Sturz: παρελἡλαται.
8 αόταΙ J Asc.; αί αόται Ab.
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kncm all the elements ; for He has no Strife m Him, and knowledge is of like by like *
earth (he says) we eaith percene, bj water water.
By an bi lght an, by fire consuming fire,
Love too by love, and strife bv grievous strife a
But—and this is the point from which we started— thus much is clear that it follows on his theory that Stufe is no moie the cause of destruction than it is of Being Nor, similaily, is Lo\e the cause of Being ; for in combining things into one it destroys everything else b Moieover, of the actual process of change he gx\es no explanation, except that it is so by nature .
But v hen Stnfe waxing gieat among the members e Sprang up to honour as the time came round Appointed them m turn bj a mighty oath/
as though change v\ere a necessity ; but he exhibits no cause for the necessity However, thus much of his theoiy is consistent he does not repiesent some things to be penshable and others imperishable, but makes eveiything perishable except the elements But the difficulty now being stated is why some things are perishable and others not, assuming that they are derived from the same principles
The foregoing remarks may suffice to show that the principles cannot be the same If however they are different, one difficulty is whether they too are to be regarded as imperishable or as perishable For if they are perishable, it is clearly necessary that they too must be derived from something else, since
a Fr. 109.
c t.e.> of the Sphere.
b Cf. I. iv. 6.
* Fr 30
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(παντα γαρ φθείρεται εις ταυτ εζ ων εστιν), ώστε συμβαίνει τῶν αρχών ἑτέρας ἀρχὰς εἶναι προτέρας* τούτο δ’ ἀδύνατον, καὶ εἰ ἵσταται καὶ εἰ βαδίζει εἰς άπειρον ἔτι δὲ πῶς ἔπται τὰ φθαρτά, εἰ αἱ 30 ἀρχαὶ ἀναιρεθήσονται, εἰ δὲ άφθαρτοι, διὰ τί ἐκ μὲν τούτων άφθαρτων ούσών φθαρτά ἔπται, ἐκ δὲ τῶν ἑτέρων άφθαρτα, τούτο γαρ ονκ εύλογον, ἀλλ’ ἢ αδύνατον η πολλοῦ λόγου δεῖται ἔτι 1 a δὲ οὐδ’ ἐγκεχείρηκεν οὐδεὶς ἑτέρας,2 ἀλλὰ τὰς αντος απάντων λέγουσιν ἀρχάς. ἀλλὰ τὸ πρώτον άπορη dev άποτρώγονσιν ὥσπερ τοῦτο μικρόν τι λαμβάνοντες
Πάντων δὲ καὶ θεωρῆσαι χαλεπώτατον καὶ δ πρὸς τὸ γνώναι τἀληθὲς άναγκαιότατον, πότερόν ποτέ τὸ ὃν καὶ τὸ ἕν οὐσίαι τῶν οντων εἰσί, καὶ ἑκάτερον αυτών οὐχ ἕτερόν τι ὃν τὸ μὲν ἕν τὸ δὲ ὄν ἐστιν, ἣ δεῖ ζητεῖν τί ποτ’ ἔπτι τὸ ὃν καὶ τὸ εν ὡς ὑποκειμένης άλλης φύσεως. οι μὲν γὰρ ἐκείνως, οἱ δ’ οὕτως οἴονται τὴν φύσιν ἔχειν 10 Πλατών μὲν γὰρ καὶ οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι οὐχ ἕτερόν τι τὸ ὃν οὐδὲ τὸ ἕν, ἀλλὰ τοῦτο αυτών την φνσιν εἶναι, ὡς οΰσης της ουσίας αύτοΰ τοΰ ἐνὶ εἶναι καὶ ὄντι3* οἱ δὲ περὶ φύσεως, οἷον Ἐμπεδοκλῆς, ὡς εἰς γνωριμώτερον άνάγων λέγει ὅ τι4 τὸ ἕνδ ἐστιν δόξειε γὰρ ἂν λέγειν τοῦτο τὴν φιλίαν εἶναι· 15 αἰτία γοῦν ἐστὶν αυτή τοΰ εν εἶναι πόσιν * έτεροι
1 Άπαντα EJ.	2 ire pas λἐγειν Ab.
3	αότου του ενι εῖναι καί ὅντι Christ: αότοΰ (αύτό Bekker) τό ἐν εῖναι καί ὅν τι Ab ί ταότδ ἐν clvat καί ὅν^ι F J
4	Brandis* ὅτι.	3 ιν· cv EJ
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everything passes upon dissolution into that from which it is derived Hence it follows that there are other principles prior to the first principles; but this is impossible, whether the series stops or proceeds to infinity And further, how can perishable things exist if then principles are abolished ? On the other hand if the principles are imperishable, why should some imperishable principles produce perishable things, and others imperishable things ? This is not reasonable ; either it is impossible or it requires much explanation Further, no one has so much as attempted to maintain different principles ; they maintain the same principles for everything. But they swallow down the difficulty which we laised Hist a as though they took it to be trifling b
(x.) But the hardest question of all to investigate, and also the most important with, a view to the discovery of the truth, is whether after all Being and Unity are substances of existing things, and each of them is nothing else than Being and Unity respectively, or whether we should inquire what exactly Being and Unity are, there being some other nature underlying them Some take the former, others the latter view of the nature of Being and Unity. Plato and the Pythagoreans hold that neither Being nor Unity is anything else than itself, and that this is their nature, their essence being simply Being and Unity. But the physicists, e g. Empedocles, explain what Unity is by reducing it to something, as it were, more intelligible—for it would seem that by Love Empedocles means Unity; at any rate Love is the cause of Unity in all things. Others identify
6 For Aristotle’s views about the principles of perishable and imperishable things see VII. νιι.-χ., XII* x.-vn.
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a δὲ πῦρ, οἱ δ’ ἀεῴα φασὶν εἶναι τὸ εν τοῦτο καὶ τὸ ὄν, ἐξ οὖ τὰ ὄντα εἶναί τε καὶ γεγονέναι ῶς δ’ αὑτως καὶ οἱ πλείω τὰ στοιχεία τιθέμενοι· ανάγκη γαρ καὶ τούτους τοσαΰτα λέγειν τὸ εν καὶ το ὸν 20 ὅσας περ ἀρχὰς εἶναί φασιν. συμβαίνει δε, εἰ μέν τις μὴ θήσεται εἶναί τινα ουσίαν το εν καὶ τὸ ὄν, μηδὲ τῶν ἄλλων εἶναι τῶν καθόλου μηθεν ταῦτα γάρ ἐστι καθόλου μάλιστα πάντων εἰ δὲ μὴ ἔπτι τι εν αὐτὸ μηδ’ αὐτὸ ὄν, σχολή των γε άλλων τι αν εἴη παρά τὰ λεγόμενα καθ’ ἕκαστα 25 ἔτι δὲ μὴ οντος τοΰ ἑνὸς ουσίας, δῆλον ὅτι οὐδ’ ἂν αριθμός εἴη ὡς κεχωρισμένη τις φύσις τῶν οντων ό μὲν γαρ αριθμός μονάδες, ἡ δὲ μονας
<f	tr t t	ΤΓ» * ζί’ ν	» λ Α	\ *
οπερ εν τι εστιν	Κι ο εστι τι αυτό εν και ον,
άναγκαΐον ουσίαν εἶναι τὸ ἕν καὶ τὸ ὄν οὐ γὰρ ἕτερόν τι καθόλου κατηγορεΐται, άλλα ταῦτα αὐτά 30 αΛΛα μην ει γ εσται τι αυτό ον και αυτό εν, πολλή απορία πώς εσται τι παρά ταῦτα έτερον, λέγω δὲ πῶς ἔσται πλείω ἑνὸς τὰ ὄντα τὸ γαρ έτερον τοῦ οντος οὐκ ἔστιν, ὥστε κατά τὸν Παρμενίδου συμβαίνειν ανάγκη λόγον1 εν άπαντα είναι τὰ ὄντα 1 b καὶ τοΰτο είναι το ον	Ἀμφοτέρως δὲ δύσ-
κολον* ἄν τε γαρ μη ἦ τὸ εν ουσία άν τε ἦ τι αὐτὸ εν, αδύνατον τον αριθμόν ουσίαν είναι εάν μεν οὖν μὴ ἦ, εΐρηται πρότερον δι9 δ εάν δε ἦ, ἡ αὐτὴ απορία και περί του οντος, εκ τίνος γάρ 5 παρά τὸ εν εσται αυτό άλλο εν; ανάγκη γάρ
1 συμβαίνειν άνά*γκη λόγον λόγον συμβαίνειν ἀνάγκτ? Κ, Bekker.
α By το ὅν Parmenides meant “ what is,” «e the real universe, which he proved to be one‘thing because anything else must be “ what is not,” or non-exxstent. The Platonists
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fire and others air with, this Unity and Being of which things consist and from which they have been generated Those who posit more numeious elements also hold the same view , for they too must identify Unity and Being with all the principles which they i ecogmze And it follows that unless one assumes Unity and Being to be substance in some sense, no other universal term can be substance ; for Unity and Being are the most umveisal of all terms, and if there is no absolute Unity or absolute Being, no other concept can well exist apait from the so-called particulars Further, if Unity is not substance, cleaily number cannot be a separate characteristic of things ; for number is units, and the unit is simply a paitieular kind of one
On the other hand, if theie is absolute Unity and Beingj their substance must be Unity and Being ; for no other term is predicated umveisallr of Unity and Being, but only these terms themselves Again, if there is to be absolute Being and absolute Unity, it is very hard to see how theie can be anything else besides these , I mean, how things can be moie than one. For that which is other than what is, is not, and so by Parmenides’ argumenta it must follow that all things are one, i e. Being
In either case there is a difficulty ; for whether Unity is not a substance or whether there is absolute Unity, number cannot be a substance It has already been stated why this is so if Unity is not a substance ; and if it is, there is the same difficulty as about Being. For whencej if not from the absolute One or Unity, can there be another one ? It must be not-one; but
meant by it ‘4 being ” m the abstract. Anstotle ignores this distinction
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μη ἕν εἶναι* ἅπαντα δὲ τα οντα η εν ἣ πολλά, ὧν ἕν έκαστον, ἔτι εἰ ἀδιαίρετον αὐτὸ τὸ εν, κατὰ μὲν τὸ Ζήνωνος ἀξίωμα οὐθὲν ἂν εἴη. ὃ γὰρ μήτε προστιθέμενον μήτε ἀφαιρούμενον ποιεῖ μεῖζον μηδὲ ἔλαττον, οὔ φησιν εἶναι τούτο των ίο ὅντων, ὡς δηλονότι οντος μεγέθους τοῦ οντος* καὶ εἰ μέγεθος, σωματικόν τούτο γαρ πάντῃ ὄν τὰ δὲ ἄλλα πὼς μὲν προστιθέμενα ποιήσει μεῖζον, πὼς δ’ οὐθέν, οἷον ἐπίπεδον καὶ γραμμή* στιγμή δὲ καὶ μονὰς οὐδαμῶς ἀλλ’ ἐπειδὴ οὖτος θεωρεῖ 13 φορτικώς, καὶ ἐνδἐχεται εἶναι ἀδιαίρετόν τι ὥστε [καὶ οὖτως]1 καὶ πρὸς ἐκεῖνόν τιν’ ἀπολογίαν έχει (μεῖζον μὲν γὰρ οὐ ποιήσει, πλεῖον δὲ προστιθέμενον το τοιοντον) άλλα πῶς δὴ ἐξ ἑνὸς τοιού-του ἣ πλειόνων τοιοντων εσται μέγεθος; ομοιον γαρ και την γραμμήν εκ στιγμών εἶναι φάσκειν ἀλλὰ μην καί ει τις όντως υπολαμβάνει ώστε 20 γένεσθαι (καθάπερ λέγονσί τινες) εκ τον ενός αύτοΰ καί άλλον μη ενός τινος τον αριθμόν, ονθεν ηττον ζητητέον διά τί καὶ πῶς ὁτὲ μὲν αριθμός ότέ δὲ μέγεθος εσται το γενόμενον, εἴπερ τὸ μἡ εν ή άνισότης καί η αντη φύσις ην οντε γαρ 25 ὅπως ἐξ ἑνὸς καὶ ταύτης, οὕτε ὅπως ἐξ αριθμόν τινος καί ταύτης γένοιτ αν τά μεγέθη, δῆλον.
V	Τούτων δ’ εχομένη απορία, πότερον οί αριθμοί καί τά σώματα καί τά επίπεδα καί αί στιγμαί οὐσίαι τινές εἰσιν ἣ οὔ. εἰ μὲν2 γὰρ μή εἰσιν,
1 Ross.	2 μἐν om. Ε.________
α 0/ fr. 2, and see Burnet, B G P. §§ 157 if. b eg, & point is indivisible and has no magnitude, yet added to other points it increases their number.
c The reference is to the Platomsts Ο/’. XIV. i. 5, 6; ii 13, 14.
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all things are either one, or many of which each is one Further, if absolute Unity is indivisible, by-Zeno’s axiom it will be nothing For that which neither when added makes a thing greater nor when subtracted makes it smaller is not an existent thing, he says a, clearly assuming that what exists is spatial magnitude And if it is a spatial magnitude it is corporeal, since the corporeal exists in all dimensions, whereas the other magnitudes, e g. the plane or line, when added to a thing in one way will increase it, but when added in another will not, and the point or unit will not increase a thing in any way whatever But since Zeno’s view is unsound, and it is possible for a thing to be indivisible in such a way that it can be defended even against his argument (for such a thing b when added will increase a thing in number though not in size)—still how can a magnitude be composed of one or more such indivisible things ? It is like saying that the line is composed of points Moreover, even if one supposes the case to be such that number is generated, as some say, from the One itself and from something else which is not one, we must none the less inquire why and how it is that the thing generated will be at one time number and at another magnitude, if the not-one was inequality and the same punciple in both cases G For it is not clear how magnitude can be generated either from One and this principle, or from a number and this principle d
V.	(xm ) Out of this arises the question whether numbers, bodies, planes and points are substances or not. If not, the question of what Being is, and
d For the answer to this problem see VII. xvi. 3, 4, X. u. * and cf. XIII. vm.
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31 b
διαφεύγει τί τὸ ἂν καὶ τινες αἱ ουσίαι τῶν ὄντων so τὰ μὲν γαρ πάθη καὶ αἱ κινήσεις καὶ τὰ πρός τι καὶ αἱ διαθέσεις καὶ οἷ λόγοι οὐθενὸς δοκοῦσιν ουσίαν σημαίνειν λέγονται γαρ πάντα καθ’ ὑπο-κειμένου τινός, καὶ οὐθὲν τόδε τι ἃ δὲ μάλιστ’ ἂν δάξειε σημαίνειν ουσίαν, ύδωρ καὶ γῆ καὶ πῦρ >2 a καὶ ἀήρ, ἐξ ὧν τὰ σύνθετα σώματα σννέστηκε, τούτων θερμότητες μὲν καὶ ψυχρότητες καὶ τὰ τοιαΰτα πάθη, ούκ ουσία ι, τὸ δὲ σώμα το ταΰτα πεπονθὸς μόνον υπομένει ώς ον τι καὶ ουσία τις οΰσα άλλα μην το γε σώμα ηττον ουσία τής j επιφάνειας, και αυτή τής γραμμής, και αυτή1 τής μονάχος και τής στιγμής τούτοις γαρ ώρισται τό σώμα, καὶ τὰ μεν αν ευ σώματος ένδέχεσθαι δοκεΐ εΐναι, τό δε σώμα άνευ τούτων2 αδύνατον. διόπερ οί μεν πολλοί καὶ οἱ πρότερον την ουσίαν ίο καὶ τὸ ἂν ωοντο τό σώμα εΐναι, τα δε άλλα τούτου πάθη, ώστε και τάς ἀρχὰς τὰς τῶν σωμάτων τών όντων εΐναι ἀρχάς* οι δ’ ύστερον καὶ σοφώτεροι τούτων εΐναι δόξαντες αριθμούς. Καθάπερ οὖν εΐπομεν, εί μή εστιν ουσία ταΰτα, ολως οὐδεμια ἐστὶν ουσία, ουδέ ον ούθέν ου γαρ Βή τα γε 15 συμβεβηκότα τούτοις ἄξιον ὄντα καλεῖν ἀλλὰ μήν εί τούτο μεν όμολογεΐται, οτι μᾶλλον ουσία τά μήκη τών σωμάτων και αἱ στιγμαι, ταΰτα δὲ μὴ ὁρῶμεν ποιων αν εΐεν σωμάτων (εν γαρ τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς αδύνατον εΐναι), ούκ αν εΐη ουσία οὐδεμία. ἔτι δὲ φαίνεται ταΰτα παντα διαιρέσεις ὄντα τοῦ σώματος, τό μὲν εις πλάτος 20 τὸ δ’ εἰς βάθος τὸ δ’ εις μῆκος πρὸς δὲ τούτοις
1 αϋτη ἡ γρσμμἡ Ab.
2 τούτων είναι recc.
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what the substances of things are, baffles us ; for modifications and motions and relations and dispositions and latios do not seem to indicate the substance of anything ; they aie all predicated of a substrate, and none of them is a definite thing. As for those things which might be especially supposed to indicate substance—water, eaith, fire and air, of which composite bodies are composed—their heat and cold and the like are modifications, not substances ; and it is only the body which undeigoes these modifications that peisists as something real and a kind of substance. Again, the body is less truly substance than the plane, and the plane than the line, and the line than the unit or point; for it is by these that the body is defined, and it seems that they are possible without the body, but that the body cannot exist without them. This is why the vulgar and the earlier thmkeis supposed that substance and Being are Body, and everything else the modifications of Body ; and hence also that the first principles of bodies are the fiist principles of existing things , whereas later thinkers with a greater reputation for wisdom supposed that substance and Being are numbers
As we have said, then, if these things are not substance, there is no substance or Being at all; for the attributes of these things surely have no right to be called existent things. On the other hand, if it be agreed that lines and points are more truly substance than bodies aie, yet unless we can see to what kind of bodies they belong (for they cannot be m sensible bodies) theie will still be no substance. Further, it is apparent that all these lines are divisions of Body, either in breadth or in depth or in length.
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ομοίως ἕνεστιν1 ἐν τῷ στερεῷ ὁποιονοῦν σχήμα2· ὥστ’ εἰ μηδ’ ἐν τῷ λίθῳ Ἐρμῆς, οὐδὲ τὸ ἥμισυ τοῦ κνβου ἐν τῷ κύβῳ ούτως ὡς ἀφωρισμένον. οὐκ ἄρα οὐδ’ ἐπιφάνεια εἰ γὰρ ὁποιαοῦν, καν 2·> αὕτη ἂν ἦν ἡ άφορίζονσα τὸ ἥμισυ ὁ δ’ αντος λόγος καί ἐπὶ γραμμής καὶ στιγμής καί μονάδος. ὥστ’ εἰ μάλιστα μὲν ουσία το σώμα, τούτον δὲ μάλλον ταῦτα, μή ἐστι δὲ ταῦτα μηδὲ ουσίαι τινός, διαφεύγει τι τό ον και τις ή ουσία των οντων, προς γαρ τοῖς εἰρημένοις καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν γένεσιν 30 καὶ τὴν φθοράν συμβαίνει άλογα. δοκεῖ μὲν γὰρ ἡ ουσία, ἐὰν μὴ οὖσα πρότερον νῦν ἦ, ἣ πρότερον οὖσα ύστερον μὴ ἦ, μετὰ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι καὶ φθείρεσθαι ταῦτα πάσχειν* τὰς δὲ στιγμὰς καὶ τὰς γραμμάς και τάς ἐπιφανείας οὐκ ἐνδέχεται οὔτε γίγνεσθαι οὕτε φθείρεσθαι, ὁτὲ μὲν οΰσας 2 b ὁτὲ δὲ οὐκ οΰσας· όταν γαρ ἅπτηται ἢ διαιρῆται τὰ σώματα, ἅμα ὁτὲ μὲν μία ἁπτομένων, ὁτὲ δὲ δύο διαιρούμενων γίγνονται* ὥστ’ οὕτε συγκειμένων ἐστὶν ἀλλ’ ἔφθαρται, διῃρημἐνων τέ εἰσιν αἱ πρότερον ούκ οὖσαι (οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἥ γε αδιαίρετος στιγμή διῃρέθη εἰς δύο), εἴ τε γίγνονται καὶ α φθείρονται, ἐκ τινος3 γίγνονται; παραπλησίως δ’ έχει καὶ περὶ τὸ νῦν τὸ ἐν τῷ χρόνῳ · οὐδὲ γὰρ τούτο ενδέχεται γίγνεσθαι καὶ φθείρεσθαι, ἀλλ’ ὅμως έτερον ἀεὶ δοκεῖ εἶναι, οὐκ ουσία τις οὖσα. ομοίως δὲ δήλον οτι ἔχει καὶ περὶ τὰς στιγμὰς
1 ἐνεστιν: ἐν ἐστιν recc.	2 σχήμα ἡ οόὅἐν Ab.
3	Ross* τινος.
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Moreover every kind of shape is equally present in a solid, so that if “ Hermes is not in the stone,” α neither is the half-cube in the cube as a determinate shape Hence neither is the plane , for if any kind of plane were m it, so would that plane be which defines the half-cube The same argument applies to the line and to the point or unit. Hence howevei tiue it may be that body is substance, if planes, lines and points are more truly substance than Body is, and these are not substance m any sense, the question of what Being is and what is the substance of things baffles us Because, in addition to the above arguments, absurd results follow from a consideration of generation and destruction ; for it seems that if substance, not having existed befoie, now exists, or having existed befoie, subsequently does not exist, it suffers these changes m the process of generation and destruction. But points, lines and planes, although they exist at one time and at another do not, cannot be m piocess of being either generated or destroyed; for whenever bodies are joined or divided, at one time, when they are joined, one surface is instantaneously produced, and at another, when they are divided, two Thus when the bodies are combined the surface does not exist, but has perished; and when they are divided, surfaces exist which did not exist before. (The indivisible point is of course never divided into two.) And if they are generated and destroyed, from what are they generated ? It is very much the same with “ the present moment ” in time. This too cannot be generated and destroyed; but nevertheless it seems always to be different, not being a substance. And obviously it is the same with points, lines and
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ίο καὶ rag γραμμὰς καὶ τα ἐπίπεδα* ὁ γαρ αντος λόγος* ἅπαντα γὰρ ομοίως ἣ περατα ἢ διαιρέσεις
ϊ /
εισιν
VI	Ὄλως 8’ ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις διὰ τί καὶ δεῖ ζητεῖν ἄλλ’ ἄττα παρά τε τὰ αισθητά καὶ τὰ μεταξύ,
λ //]	*	\ ο \	λ	</	\
οιον α τιυεμεν ειοη ει γαρ οια τούτο, οτι τα Γ; μὲν μαθηματικά τῶν δεῦρο ἄλλῳ μέν τινι διαφέρει, τῷ δὲ πόλλ’ ἄττα ὁμοειδῆ εἶναι οὐθὲν διαφέρει, ὥστ’ οὐκ εσονται αυτών at ἀρχαὶ αριθμώ ἀφ-ωρισμέναι (ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τῶν ἐνταῦθα γραμμάτων αριθμώ μὲν πάντων ονκ εἰσὶν αἱ ἀρχαὶ ὡρισμέναι, 20 εἴδει δέ—ἐὰν μὴ λαμβάνῃ τις τησδὶ τῆς συλλαβής ή τησδὶ τῆς φωνής τούτων δ’ ἔπονται καὶ αριθμώ ὡρισμέναι—ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν μεταξύ άπειρα γαρ κἀκεῖ τὰ ὁμοειδῆ), ὥστ’ εἰ μή ἐστι παρὰ τὰ αισθητά και τὰ μαθηματικά ἕτερ’ ἄττα οἷα λέγουσι τὰ εἴδη τινες, ούκ εσται μία αριθμώ και 2" εἴδει ουσία, οὐδ’ αἱ ἀρχαὶ τῶν οντων αριθμώ εσονται ποσαί τινες αλλά εἴδει. εἰ οὖν τούτο άναγκαΐον, καὶ τὰ εἴδη άναγκαΐον διὰ τοῦτο εἶναι τιθέναι. καὶ γὰρ εἰ μὴ καλώς διαρθροΰσιν οι λεγοντες, ἀλλ’ ἔπτι γε τοῦθ’ ὃ βούλονται, και ανάγκη ταϋτα λέγειν αύτοΐς, οτι τών ειδών ουσία $ο τις έκαστον ἐστι, καὶ οὐθὲν κατὰ συμβεβηκός. ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴ γε θήσομεν τά τε εἴδη εἶναι, καὶ εν αριθμώ τάς ἀρχὰς ἀλλὰ μὴ εἴδει, εἰρήκαμεν ἃ συμβαίνειν άναγκαΐον αδύνατα	Σύνεγγυς δὲ
τούτων ἐστὶ τὸ διαπορήσαι πότερον δυνάμει εστί
α For arguments against the substantiality of numbers and mathematical objects see XIII.	νι -ix ; XIV. l.-m , v., vi.
b C/l ch n 20	β Ch. iv. 9,10.
d This problem is not stated in ch. ι, but is akin to problems v. and viii., which see.
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planes, for the argument is the same ; they are all λ similarly either limits or divisions.®	£
VI In general one might wonder why we should ά seek for other entities apart fiom sensible things and the Intermediates b eg., for the Forms which we Platomsts assume If it is for the reason that the 2 objects of mathematics, while differing from the s things in our world in another respect, xesemble | them in being a plurality of objects similar in form, e so that their punciples cannot be numerically deter- & mined (just as the principles of all language in this ” world of ours are determinate not m number but m a kind—unless one takes such and such a particular £ syllable or sound, for the principles of these are de- n terminate in number too—and similarly with the 3 Intermediates, for m their case too there is an infinity a] of objects similar in form), then if theie is not another £ set of objects apart from sensible and mathematical^1 objects, such as the Forms are said to be, there will ti be no substance which is one both in kind and in ^ number, nor will the principles of things be determinate in number, but in kind only. Thus if this 4 is necessarily so, it is necessary for this reason to posit the Forms al&o For even if their exponents do not articulate their theory properly, still this is what they are trying to express, and it must be that they maintain the Forms on the ground that each of them is a substance, and none of them exists by accident. On the other hand, if we are to assume that the Forms 5 exist, and that the first principles are one in number b but not in kind, we have already stated c the iinpos- p sible consequences which must follow/	g
(χπἦ Closely connected with these questions is ei the problem whether the elements exist potentially jj,
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τα στοιχεία ή τιν’1 ἕτερον τρόπον εἰ μὲν γαρ )03 a ἄλλως πως,2 πρότερόν τι ἔπται τῶν αρχών ἄλλο πρότερον γαρ η δύναμις εκείνης τῆς αίτιας, τό δὲ δυνατόν ούκ άναγκαΐον ἐκείνως πᾶν έχειν. εἰ δ’ ίστι δυνάμει τα στοιχεία, ἐνδέχεται μηθὲν εἶναι τῶν ὄντων δυνατόν γαρ εἶναι καὶ τὸ μήπω ὄν 5 γίγνεται μὲν γὰρ τὸ μὴ ὄν, οὐθὲν δὲ γίγνεται τῶν εἶναι αδυνάτων	Ταύτας τε οὖν τὰς απορίας
άναγκαΐον ἀπορῆσαι περὶ τῶν αρχών, καὶ πότερον καθόλου εἰσὶν ἣ ὡς λέγομεν τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα. εἰ μὲν γὰρ καθόλου, οὐκ ἔπονται ουσίαι* οὐθὲν γὰρ τῶν κοινῶν τόδε τι σημαίνει, ἀλλὰ τοιόνδε, ἡ δ’ ίο ουσία τόδε τι. εἰ δ’ ἔσται τόδε τι καὶ ἐν θέσθαι3 τὸ KOLvfj κατηγορούμενον, πολλά ἔπται ζῷα ὁ Σωκράτης, αὐτός τε καὶ ὁ άνθρωπος καὶ τὸ ζῷον, εἴπερ σημαίνει έκαστον τόδε τι καὶ ἕν εἰ μὲν οὖν καθόλου αἱ ἀρχαί, ταῦτα συμβαίνει* εἰ δὲ μὴ καθόλου, ἀλλ’ ὡς τὰ καθ’ ἕκαστα, οὐκ ἔπονται 13 ἐπιστηταί καθόλου γαρ η επιστήμη4 πάντων. ὥστ’ ἔσονται ἀρχαὶ ἕτεραι πρότεραι τῶν αρχών αί καθόλου κατηγορουμεναι, άνπερ μέλλῃ εσεσθαι αὐτῶν επιστήμη
1 τίν recc.	2 πώς EAb.
3 ἐν θέσθαι Richards * ε\ἀἐσ#αι.
4 αί επιστῆμαι EJ.
α For the relation of potentiality to actuality see IX. l.-ix
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or in some other sense. If in some other sense, there ■will be something else prior to the fiist principles. Foi the potentiality is prior to the actual cause, and the potential need not necessanly ah\ ays become actual On the other hand, if the elements exist potentially, it is possible for nothing to exist; for even that which does not yet exist is capable of existing That which does not exist may come to be, but nothing which cannot exist comes to be.®
(xi) Besides the foiegoing problems about the fiist principles we must also raise the question whether they aie umveisal or such as we describe the particulars to be For if they are universal. there will be no substances , foi no common term denotes an individual thing, but a type , and substance is an indmdual thing But if the common predicate be hypostatized as an individual thing, Socrates will be several beings . himself, and Man, and Animal— , that is, if each predicate denotes one paitieular thing. These then are the consequences if the principles i aie umveisal If on the other hand they are not J universal but like particulars, they will not be know - \ able ; for the knowledge of everything is universal. * Hence there will have to be other universally predicated principles prior to the first principles, if there is to be any knowledge of them.b
The second point raised in this connexion m ch i. is not discussed heie , for actuality and motion see XII vi, vii. b Foi the answer to this problem see VII xin -xv , XIII x.
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I. ’Εστιν ἐπιστήμη τις ἣ θεωρεί τὸ ἂν ῄ ον καὶ τὰ τούτῳ υπάρχοντα καθ’ αυτό αυτή δ εστὶν οὐδε-μι<χ τῶν ἐν μέρει λεγομένων ἡ αὐτή* οὐδεμία γαρ τῶν ἄλλων επισκοπεί καθόλου περί τον οντος 25 ἦ ον, ἀλλὰ μέρος αντον τι άποτεμόμεναι περὶ τούτον θεωρονσι τό συμβεβηκός, οἷον αἱ μαθη-ματικαὶ τῶν ἐπιστημῶν ἐπεὶ δὲ τὰς ἀρχὰς και τὰς άκροτάτας αίτιας ζητοῦμεν, δῆλον ὡς φύσεώς τινος αντος ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι καθ’ αυτήν. εἰ οὖν καὶ οἱ τὰ στοιχεῖα τῶν οντων ζητοῦντες ταύτας 30 τὰς ἀρχὰς ἐζήτουν, ανάγκη καί τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ οντος εἶναι μὴ κατά συμβεβηκός, ἀλλ’ ἦ ὄν1' διο καὶ ή μιν του οντος ἦ ἂν τὰς πρώτας αίτιας ληπτέον.
II	Τὸ δὲ ον λέγεται μὲν πολλαχῶς, ἀλλὰ πρὸς εν καὶ μίαν τινὰ φύσιν, καὶ οὐχ όμωννμως ἀλλ’ ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ υγιεινόν άπαν προς ὑγίειαν, τὸ μὲν τῷ φυλάττειν, τὸ δὲ τῷ ποιεῖν, τὸ δὲ τῷ σημεῖον 33 b εἶναι τῆς ὑγιείας, τὸ δ’ ὅτι δεκτικὸν αυτής* καὶ τὸ ιατρικόν προς ιατρικήν (τό μὲν γὰρ τῷ ἔχειν τὴν Ιατρικήν λέγεται ιατρικόν, τὸ δὲ τῷ εὐφυὲς εἶναι πρὸς αυτήν, τό δὲ τῷ ἔργον εἶναι τῆς ιατρικής), όμοιοτρόπως δὲ καὶ ἄλλα ληψόμεθα λεγάμενα 5 τούτοις. οὺτω δε καὶ τὸ ὃν λέγεται πολλαχῶς
1 δι/ s fora. ΕJ.
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I There is a science which studies Being qua Being, and the properties inherent in it in virtue of its own nature This science is not the same as any of the so-called particulai sciences, for none of the otheis contemplates Being generally qua Being ; they divide off some portion of it and study the attribute of this poition, as do for example the mathematical sciences But since it is for the first pnnciples and the inost ultimate causes that we are searching, clearly they must belong to something in virtue of its own nature. Hence if these principles were investigated by those also who investigated the elements of existing things, the elements must be elements of Being not incidentally, but qua Being. Therefore it is of Being qua Being that we too must grasp the first causes
II. The term “ being ” is used in various senses, but with reference to one central idea and one definite characteristic, and not as merely a common epithet. Thus as the term “ healthy ” always relates to health (either as preserving it or as producing it or as indicating it or as receptive of itf), and as “ medical ” relates to the art of medicine (either as possessing it or as naturally adapted for it or as being a function of, medicine)--and wc shall find other terms used similarly to these—so “ being ” is used in various senses,
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μέν, ἀλλ’ ἅπαν πρὸς μίαν αρχήν τὰ μὲν γὰρ ὅτι οὐσίαι ὄντα λέγεται, τὰ δ’ ὅτι πάθη ουσίας, τὰ δ’ ὅτι ὁδὸς εἰς ουσίαν, ἣ φθοραί ἣ στερήσεις ἣ ποιότητες ἣ ποιητικά ἣ γεννητικὰ ουσίας, ἢ τῶν πρὸς τήν ουσίαν λεγομένων, ή τούτων τινος ίο αποφάσεις ή ουσίας 8ιο καὶ τὸ μὴ ἂν εἶναι μὴ ἂν φαμέν. καθάπερ οὖν καὶ τῶν ὑγιεινῶν απάντων μία επιστήμη ἐστίν, ομοίως τούτο καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων ού γαρ μόνον των καθ’ εν λεγομένων επιστήμης εστϊ θεωρήσαι μιᾶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν πρὸς μίαν λεγομένων φύσιν καὶ γὰρ ταϋτα τρόπον 15 τινὰ λέγονται1 καθ’ εν Βήλον ούν ὅτι καὶ τὰ ὄντα μιᾶς θεωρήσαι ἦ ὅντα πανταχοΰ δὲ κυρίως του πρώτου ή επιστήμη, και ἐξ οὖ τὰ ἄλλα ήρτηται, και δι’ ὃ λέγονται εί ούν τοϋτ εστίν ή ουσία, των ουσιών αν Βέοι τάς ἀρχὰς καὶ τὰς αίτιας ἔχειν τον φιλόσοφον. Ἀπαντος δὲ γένους 20 καὶ αϊσθησις μία ενός και επιστήμη, οἷον2 γραμματική μία ούσα πάσας θεωρεί τάς φωνάς. Βιο και τον οντος fj ον3 ὅσα εἴδη θεωρήσαι μιας εστίν επιστήμης τω γένει, τά τε εἴδη τῶν εἰδῶν.
Εἰ δὴ τὸ ἂν καὶ τὸ εν4, ταύτον και μία φύσις, τω άκολουθεΐν άλλήλοις ώσπερ ἀρχὴ και αίτιον, ἀλλ’ 23 οὐχ ὡς ἑνὶ λόγῳ δηλούμενα (διαφέρει δὲ οὐθὲν
1 λἐγεται EJ
2 οῖον; οῖον ἡ Ab	3 ἡ όν Ab J2 om. EJ1
4 τό ὅν και τό ἐν: τό ἐν και τό ὅν Ab.
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but always with refeience to one principle For some things aie said to “ be ** because they aie substances ; others because they are modifications of substance , others because they are a process towards substance, or destructions or privations or qualities of substance, or productive or generative of substance or of terms relating to substance, or negations of certain of these terms 01 of substance. (Hence we even say that not~bemg is not-bemg) And so, just as there is one science of all healthy things, so it is true of everything else. For it is not only in the case of terms winch express one common notion that the investigation belongs to one science, but also in the case of terms v\hich relate to one particular characteristic; for the latter too, m a sense, express one common notion Clearly then the study of things which are, qua being, also belongs to one science Now in eveiy case knowledge is principally i concerned with that which is primary, i e that upon which all other things depend, and from which they get their names. If, then, substance is this pumary thing, it is of substances that the philosopher must grasp the first principles and causes.
Now of every single class of things, as there is one perception, so there is one science : eg, grammar, which is one science, studies all articulate sounds ' Hence the study of all the species of Being qua Being belongs to a science which is genencally one, and the study of the several species of Being belongs to the specific parts of that science
Now if Being and Unity are the same, tea single 1 nature, in the sense that they are associated as . principle and cause are, and not as being denoted by ' the same definition (although it makes no difference
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33 b
οὐδ’ ἂν ὁμοίως ὑπολάβωμεν, αλλά καὶ πρὸ έργου μάλλον) ταὐτὸ γὰρ εἷς άνθρωπος καὶ ἄνθρωπος1 καὶ ῶν άνθρωπος καί άνθρωπος, καὶ οὐχ έτερόν τι δηλοῖ κατά την λέξιν ἐπαναδιπλοὑμενον τὸ εἷς άνθρωπος και εἷς ῶν2 άνθρωπος (δῆλον δ’ 3ο ὅτι οὐ χωρίζεται οὔτ’ ἐπὶ γενέσεως οὔτ’ ἐπὶ φθοράς), ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἑνός, ὥστε φανερόν ὅτι ἡ πρόσθεσις ἐν τούτοις ταὐτὸ δηλοῖ, καὶ οὐδὲν έτερον τὸ ἕν παρά το ον, ἔτι δ’ ἡ έκαστον οὐσια ἕν ἐστιν οὐ κατά συμβεβηκός, ομοίως δὲ καὶ ὅπερ ὅν τι*—ὥσθ’ ὅσα περ τοῦ ἑνὸς εἴδη, τοσαῦτα 33 καὶ τοῦ οντος,3 περὶ ὦν τὸ τί ἐστι τῆς αὐτῆς ἐπιστήμης τῷ γένει θεώρησαι, λἐγω δ’ οἷον περὶ ταὐτοῦ καὶ όμοιου καί των άλλων των τοιούτων t a σχεδόν δὲ πάντα ανάγεται τάναντία εἰς την αρχήν ταντην τεθεωρήσθω δ’ η μιν ταΰτα εν τη εκλογή των εναντίων.	Καὶ τοσαϋτα μέρη φίλο-
σοφίας έστϊν ὅσαι περ αἱ οὐσίαι ὥστε ἀναγκαῖον 5 εἶναί τινα πρώτην4 καὶ ἐχομένην αυτών υπάρχει γαρ ευθύς γένη εχοντα το δν καί τὸ ἕν5 διὸ καὶ αἱ ἐπιστῆμαι άκολονθήσουσι τουτοις εστι γὰρ ὁ φιλόσοφος ώσπερ ό μαθηματικός λεγόμενος καί γὰρ αὑτη ἔχει μέρη, καί πρώτη τις καί δευτέρα ἐστὶν επιστήμη καί άλλαι ἐφεξῆς ἐν τοῖς μαθή-μασιν.
ίο Ἐπεὶ δὲ μιᾶς τάντικείμενα θεωρησαι, τῷ δ’
1	κα,Ι ἄνἀρωπος Ab Α1 * om EJ.
2 είΐι άνὅρωπος καί ets ών RoSS: εί'ς ἐστιν ἄνόρωπος και ἐστιν Ab.
3 ὅντος ἐστίν BJ	4 πρώτην τινα Α13.
5	τό όν καί το ἐν: τό ἐν «:αί τό ὅν Α13: καῖ τό ὅν incl. Natorp,
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but rather helps our argument if we understand them in the same sense), since “ one man ” and “ man ” and “ existent man ” and “ man ” are the same thing, i e, the duplication in the statement “he is a man and an existent man ” gives no fresh meaning (clearly the concepts of humanity and existence are not dissociated in respect of either coming to be or ceasing to be), and siinilaily in the case of the terni “ one/’ so that obviously the additional term m these phrases has the same significance, and Unity is nothing distinct fiom Being ; and further if the substance of each thing is one in no accidental sense, and siinilaily is of its very nature something which is—then there are just as many species of Being as of Unity And to study the essence of these species (I mean, e.g , the study of Same and Other and all the other similar concepts—nearly all the “ contraries ” are reducible to this first pi maple ; but we may consider that they have been sufficiently studied in the “ Selection of Contraries ” a) is the province of a science which is generically one.
And there are just as many divisions of philosophy as there are kinds of substance ; so that there must be among them a First Philosophy and one which follows upon it For Being and Unity at once entail genera, and so the sciences will correspond to these genera. The term “ philosopher ” is like the term “ mathematician ” in its uses ; for mathematics too has divisions,—there is a primary and a secondary science, and otheis successively, in the realm of mathematics.
Now since it is the province of one science to study
a It is uncertain to what treatise Aristotle refers; in any case it is not extant.
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ἑνὶ ἀντίκειται πλήθος, ἀπόφασιν δὲ καὶ στέρησιν μιᾶς ἐστὶ θεωρῆσαι διά τὸ άμφοτέρως θεωρεῖσθαι τὸ ἕν, οὖ ἡ ἀπόφασις (ἣ ἡ στέρησις) ἣ1 ἁπλῶς λεγομένη ὅτι οὐχ ὑπάρχει ἐκεῖνο,2 ἣ τινὶ γένει ἔνθα μὲν οὖν τῷ ἑνὶ ἡ διαφορά πρόσεστι παρα 15 τὸ ἐν τῇ ἀποφάσει [απουσία γαρ ἡ ἀπόφασις ἐκείνου ἐστίν), ἐν δὲ τῇ στερήσει καὶ υποκείμενη τις φύσις γίγνεται, καθ’ ἦς λέγεται ἡ στέρησις, τῷ δ’ ἑνὶ πλήθος ἀντίκειται, ὥστε καὶ τἀντικεί-μενα τοῖς εἰρημένοις, τό τε έτερον καὶ ἀνόμοιον καὶ ἄνισον, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα λέγεται ἣ κατὰ ταῦτα ἣ κατὰ πλήθος και το εν, τής είρημένης γνώριζειν επιστήμης ων έστϊ καὶ ἡ έναντιότης· διαφορά γαρ τις ἡ εναντιότης, ἡ δὲ δι αφορά έτερότης. ὥστ’ επειδή πολλαχώς το εν λέγεται, και ταῦτα πολλαχῶς μὲν λεχθήσεται, όμως δε μιας άπαντά έστι γνώριζε ιν ου γάρ εί πολλαχῶς, ἑτέρας, ἀλλ’ 5 εἰ μήτε καθ’ εν μήτε πρὸς εν οἱ λόγοι ἀνα-φέρονται ἐπεὶ δὲ πάντα προς το πρώτον ἀνα-φέρεται, οἷον ὅσα ἐν λέγεται πρὸς τὸ πρώτον εν, ωσαύτως φατέον καὶ περὶ ταὐτοῦ καὶ ετέρου και των εναντίων ἔχειν* ὥστε διελόμενον ποσαχῶς λέγεται έκαστον ούτως ἀποδοτέον πρὸς τὸ πρώτον 5 ἐν έκαστη κατηγορία, πῶς πρὸς εκείνο λέγεται· τὰ μεν γάρ τῷ ἔχειν εκείνο* τά δε τῷ ποιεῖν, τὰ δὲ κατ’ ἄλλους λεχθήσεται τοιούτους τρόπους.
1 ῆ Γ ἡ ἡ E2J ἡ E1Ab Asclepius: ἡ γἀρ ἀ λἐγομεν ex Alexandra Schwegler.
8 €K€tvo E1 Alexander, ἐκείνφ AbJ et fecit E.
3 ἐνεῖνα recc.
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opposites, and the opposite of unity is plurality, and it is the province of one science to study the negation and pnvation of Unity, because in both cases we are studying Unity, to ^hich the negation (or privation) refers, stated either in the simple form that Unity is not piesent, or in the foiin that it is not present in a partxculai class ; in the latter case Unity is modified by the differentia, apart fiom the content of the negation (foi the negation of Unity is its absence) ; but in privation theie is a substrate of which the privation is predicated —The opposite of Unity, then, is Plurality , and so the opposites of the above-mentioned concepts—Otherness, Dissimilarity, Inequality and everything else which is derived from these or from Plurality or Unity—fall under the cognizance of the aforesaid science And one of them is Oppositeness ; for this is a form of Difference, and Difference is a form of Otherness Hence since the term “ one ” is used m various senses, so too will these teims be used , yet it peitains to one science to take cognizance of them all	For terms fall under
different sciences, not if they are used in vaiious senses, but if their definitions are neithei identical nor referable to a common notion And since everything is referred to that which is primary, eg all things which are called “ one ” are referred to the primary “ One,” we must admit that this is also true of Identity and Otherness and the Contraries. Thus we must first distinguish all the senses in which each term is used, and then attribute them to the primary in the ease of each predicate, and see how they are related to it; for some will derive their name from possessing and others from producing it, and others for similar reasons.
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Φανερὸν οὖν [ὅπερ ἐν ταῖς άπορίαις ἐλέχθη]1 ὅτι μιᾶς περὶ τούτων καὶ τῆς ουσίας iarl λόγον έχειν (τοῦτο δ’ ἦν εν τῶν ἐν τοῖς ἀπορήμασιν), και }4 ΐ> ἔστι τοῦ φιλοσόφου περί πάντων δύνασθαι θεωρεῖν. εἰ γαρ μὴ τοῦ φιλοσόφου, τις ἔπται ὁ ἐπισκε-ψόμενος εἰ ταὐτὸ Σωκράτης καὶ Σωκράτης καθ-ήμενος, ἣ εἰ εν ἑνὶ ἐναντίον, ἢ τί ἐστι τὸ ἐναντίον, ἣ ποσαχῶς λέγεται; ομοίως δὲ καὶ' περὶ τῶν δ άλλων των τοιουτων ἐπεὶ οὖν τοῦ ἐνὸς ἦ εν και τοῦ οντος ῄ ἂν ταῦτα καθ’ αὑτά ἐστι πάθη, ἀλλ’ οὐχ’ ἦ αριθμοί η γραμμαι η πυρ, δῆλον ὡς εκείνης τής επιστήμης και τί ἐστι γνωρίσαι καὶ τα συμ-βεβηκότ’ αὐτοῖς. καὶ οὐ ταύτῃ άμαρτάνουσιν οι περί αυτών σκοπούμενοι ὡς οὐ φιλοσοφοϋντες, ἀλλ’ ίο ὅτι πρότερον ή ουσία, περί ἧς οὐθὲν επαίουσιν, ἐπεὶ ὥσπερ εστί και αριθμού ἧ αριθμός ἴδια πάθη, οΐον περιττότης άρτιότης, συμμετρία ίσότης, υπεροχή ἔλλειψις, καὶ ταῦτα καὶ καθ’ αυτούς και προς άλλήλους υπάρχει τοῖς ἀριθμοῖς ομοίως δὲ καὶ στερεῷ καὶ άκινήτω και κινουμενω άβαρεΐ τε is καὶ βάρος εχοντι εστιν ετερα ἴδια οὕτω καὶ τῷ ὄντι ῄ ον ἔστι τινὰ ἴδια, καὶ ταϋτ εστί περί ὦν τοῦ φιλοσόφου επισκεφασθαι το αληθές. σημειον δέ· οι γαρ διαλεκτικοί και σοφισταϊ τό αυτό μεν υποδύονται σχήμα τῷ φιλοσοφώ* ἡ γαρ σοφιστική φαινομενη μόνον σοφία εστί, καὶ οἱ διαλεκτικοί 20 διαλέγονται περί απάντων, κοινόν δε πάσι τό ον ἐστι· διαλέγονται δε περί τούτων δήλον ὅτι διὰ
1 ὅπερ . . . έ\έχ6η ΕΜ: om. E2Ab.
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Thus clearly it pertains to one science to give an account both of these concepts and of substance (this was one of the questions raised in the “ Difficulties ”a), and it is the function of the philosopher to be able to study all subjects If this is not so, who is it who will investigate whether “ Socrates ” and “ Socrates seated ” are the same thing ; or whether one thing has one contraiy, or what the contrary is, or how many meanings it has ?b and similarly with all other such questions. Thus since these are the essential modifications of Unity qua Unity and of Being qua Being, and not qua numbers or lines or fire, clearly it pertains to that science® to discover both the essence and the attributes of these concepts And those who investigate them err, not in being unphilosophical, but because the substance, of which they have no real knowledge, is prior For just as number qua number has its peculiar modifications,e g oddness and evenness, commensurability and equality, excess and defect, and these things are inherent in numbers both considered independently and m relation to other numbers; and as similarly other peculiar modifications are inherent in the solid and the immovable and the moving and the weightless and that which has weight; so Being qua Being has certain peculiar modifications, and it is about these that it is the philosopher’s function to discover the truth And here is evidence of this fact Dialecticians and 1 sophists wear the same appearance as the philo- 3 sopher, for sophistry is Wisdom in appearance only, t and dialecticians discuss all sobjects, and Being h a[ subject common to them all but clearly they discuss s
a See III ι 8-10,11. IS, 10.	b Of; X. iv.
c % e., Philosophy or Metaphysics.
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τὸ τῆς φιλοσοφίας ταῦτα εἶναι1 οικεία περί μεν γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ γένος στρέφεται η σοφιστική και η διαλεκτική τῇ φιλοσοφίᾳ, ἀλλὰ διαφέρει τῆς μεν 25 τῷ τρόπῳ τῆς δυνάμεως, τῆς δὲ τοῦ βίου τῇ προαιρέσει ἔστι δὲ ἡ διαλεκτική πειραστικη περί ὧν ἡ φιλοσοφία γνωριστική, ή δὲ σοφιστική φαινομένη, ουσα δ’ οὔ	Ἕτι τῶν ἐναντίων ἡ
ἑτέρα συστοιχία στέρησις, καί πάντα ἀνάγεται εις τὸ ὃν καὶ τὸ μὴ ὅν, καὶ εἰς2 ἕν καὶ πλήθος, οἷον στάσις τον ἑνός, κίνησις δὲ τοῦ πλήθους τα so δ’ ὄντα καὶ την ουσίαν ὁμολογοῦσιν ἐξ εναντίων σχεδόν ἅπαντες συγκεῖσθαι* πάντες γοῦν τας άρχάς εναντίας λέγουσιν οι μεν γαρ περιττόν και άρτιον, οἱ δὲ θερμόν και φυχρόν> οι δὲ πέρας καὶ άπειρον, οἱ δὲ φιλίαν και νεΐκος. πάντα δὲ και τἆλλα αναγόμενα φαίνεται εις τό εν και πλήθος > a (είλήφθω γαρ ἡ αναγωγή ή μιν), α I δ’ ἀρχαι και παντελώς αί παρά των άλλων ώς εις γένη ταῦτα πίπτονσιν φανερόν ονν και εκ τούτων ὅτι μιᾶς επιστήμης τό ον ῄ ὃν θεωρῆσαι πάντα γαρ ή εναντία ή ἐξ εναντίων, ἀρχαὶ δὲ τῶν εναντίων το 5 εν και πλήθος ταῦτα δὲ μιᾶς επιστήμης, εἴτε καθ’ ἕν λέγεται είτε μη, ώσπερ ίσως έχει και τάλη~ θές* ἀλλ’ ὅμως εἰ καὶ πολλαχώς λέγεται τό εν, πρὸς τὸ πρώτον τάλλα λεχθήσεται καί τά εναντία ομοίως, [καὶ διὰ τοῦτο]3 καὶ εἰ μή ἐστι τὸ ὃν ἢ ίο τὸ ἕν καθόλου καί τα ντο επί πάντων ή χωριστόν, ώσπερ ϊσως ονκ εστιν, ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν πρὸς εν τὰ
1 ταΰτα εῖναι * εῖναι αυτά EJ.
2	εις EJ: om. Α15.	3 /αει διά τούτο om. Ab.
° The Pythagoreans.	b Perhaps Parmenides.
c The Platomsts.	d Empedocles.
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these concepts because they appertain to philosophy. Foi sophistry and dialectic are concerned with the same class of subjects as philosophy, but philosophy differs from the former in the nature of its capability and fiom the latter in its outlook on life Dialectic tieats empirically what philosophy tries to understand, and sophistry seems to be philosophy, but is not.
Fuither, the second column of continues is prna-tive, and everything is reducible to Being and Not-being, and Unity and Plurality ; e g Rest falls under Unity and Motion under Pluiality And neaily everyone agrees that substance and existing things aie composed of contiaries , at any late all speak of the first principles as conti anes—some as Odd and Even,® some as Hot and Cold,b some as Limit and Unlimited,0 some as Love and Strife d And it is apparent that all other things also are reducible to Unity and Plurality ίγ e may assume this reduction), and the principles adduced by other thinkers fall entirely under these as genera It is clear, then, fiom these consideiations also, that it pertains to a single science to study Being qua Bern a;; for all things are either contraries or derived fiom contraries, and the first principles of the contraries are Unity and Plurality And these belong to one science, whether they have reference to one common notion or not Probably the truth is that they have not; but nevertheless even if the teim “ one ” is used in various senses, the others will be related to the prim-'ary sense (and similaily with the contraries)—even if Being or Unity is not a universal and the same in all cases, or is not separable from particulars (as it presumably is not; the unity is in some cases one
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δὲ τῷ ἐφεξῆς* καὶ διά τοῦτο οὐ του γεωμέτρου θεωρῆσαι τί τὸ ἐναντίον ἣ τέλειον ἣ εν ἣ ὃν1 ἢ ταὐτὸν ἣ έτερον, ἀλλ’ ἣ ἐξ ύποθέσεως. Ὅτι μὲν οὖν μιᾶς ἐπιστήμης τὸ ὅν ῄ ὃν θεωρῆσαι, καὶ τὰ 15 υπάρχοντα αὐτῷ ἦ ὅν, δῆλον, καὶ ὅτι οὐ μόνον των ουσιών ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν υπαρχόντων ἡ αὐτὴ θεωρητική, τῶν τε εἰρημένων καὶ περὶ προτέρου καὶ υστέρου, καὶ γόνους καὶ είδους, καὶ ὅλου καὶ μέρους και των άλλων των τοιούτων
III	Λεκτέον δὲ πότερον μιᾶς ἣ ἑτέρας ἐπιστήμης 20 περί τε τῶν ἐν τοῖς μαθήμασι καλονμένων αξιωμάτων και π€ρϊ τής ουσίας. φανερόν 8ή οτι μιας τε καὶ τῆς τοῦ φιλοσόφου και ἡ περὶ τούτων έστί σκέψις άπασι γαρ υπάρχει τοΐς οὖσιν, ἀλλ’ οὐ γένει τινὶ χωρίς 18 ία των άλλων και χρώνται μὲν πάντες, ὅτι τοῦ οντος ἐστὶν ἦ ὄν, έκαστον δὲ 25 τὸ γένος ον. ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον δὲ χρῶνται, ἐφ’ ὅσον αὐτοῖς ικανόν τούτο δ’ ἔπτιν ὅσον ἐπἐχει τὸ γένος περὶ οὖ φέρουσι τὰς ἀποδείξεις. ὥστ’ ἐπεὶ δῆλον ὅτι ἧ ὄντα ὑπάρχει πᾶσι (τοῦτο γὰρ αὐτοῖς τὸ κοινόν), του περὶ τὸ ὃν ἧ ἂν γνωρίζοντος και περί τούτων έστϊν ἡ θεωρία, διόπερ οὐθεὶς τῶν κατὰ 30 μέρος ἐπι σκοπονντων ἐγχειρεῖ λέγειν τι περὶ αυτών, εἰ αληθή ή μή, οὔτε γεωμέτρης οὕτ’ αριθμητικός, αλλά τῶν φυσικών ἔνιοι, εἰκότως τοῦτο δρῶντες μόνοι γαρ ωοντο περί τε τής ὅλης φυσεως σκοπεΐν και περί του οντος. ἐπεὶ δ’ ἔπτιν ἔτι τοῦ φυσικοϋ τις ανωτέρω (εν γαρ τι 1 ἐν ἡ δν EJ: όν ἡ ἐν Ab.
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of reference and in others one of succession) For this very reason it is not the function of the geometrician to inquire» what is Contrariety or Completeness or Being or Unity or Identity or Otherness, but to proceed from the assumption of them
Clearly, then, it pertains to one science to study Being qua Being, and the attributes inherent in it qua Being; and the same science investigates, besides the concepts mentioned above, Pnonty and Postenonty, Genus and Species, Whole and Part, and all other such concepts
III	We must pronounce whether it pertains to the same science to study both the so-called axioms in mathematics and substance, or to diffeient sciences It is obvious that the investigation of these axioms too pertains to one science, namely the science of the philosopher, foi they apply to all existing things, and not to a particular class separate and distinct from the rest	Μοι cover all thinkers em-
ploy them—because they aie axioms of Being qua Being, and e\ eiy genus possesses Being—but employ them only in so far as their purposes require; i e , so far as the genus extends about which they are carrying out their proofs Hence since these axioms apply to all things qua Being (for this is what is common to them), it is the function of him who studies Being qua Being to investigate them as well. For this reason no one who is pursuing a particular inquiry—neither a geometrician nor an arithmetician—attempts to state whether they are true or false ; but some of the physicists did so, quite naturally ; for they alone professed to investigate nature as a whole, and Being But inasmuch as there is a more ultimate type of thinker than the natural
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30 γένος του οντος ἡ φύσις), του καθόλου καὶ του 05 b περὶ την πρώτην ουσίαν θεωρητικού καὶ ἡ περὶ τούτων αν εἴη σκέψις εστι δὲ σοφία τις και ή φυσική, ἀλλ’ οὐ πρώτη όσα δ’ ἐγχειροῦσι τῶν λεγόντων τινὲς περὶ τῆς αλήθειας, ὃν τρόπον δεῖ ἀποδέχεσθαι, δι’ ἀπαιδευσίαν τῶν αναλυτικών a τοΰτο δρῶσιν δεῖ γὰρ περὶ τούτων ηκειν προεπ-ισταμένους, ἀλλὰ μὴ ακούοντας ζητεΐν ότι μεν οΰν του φιλοσόφου και του περὶ πάσης τῆς οὐ-σίας θεωροΰντος ἦ πέφυκεν, καὶ περὶ τῶν συλλογιστικών αρχών εστίν ἐπισκέψασθαι, δῆλον. προσ-ήκει δὲ τὸν μάλιστα γνωρίζοντα περί έκαστον ίο γένος ἐχειν λέγειν τάς βεβαιοτάτας άρχάς τοΰ πράγματος, ώστε καί τον περί τών όντων ῄ ὄντα τὰς πάντων βεβαιοτάτας εστι δ’ οὖτος ὁ φιλόσοφος βεβαιοτάτη δ’ ἀρχὴ πασών περί ήν όιαφευσθήναι ἀδύνατον* γνωριμωτάτην τε γαρ άναγκαΐον είναι την τοιαυτην (περί γαρ α μη γνωρίζουσιν άπατώνται πάντες) καί άνυπόθετον 15 ἣν γὰρ άναγκαΐον εχειν τον ότιοϋν ζυνιέντα τών όντων, τοΰτο ούχ ύπόθεσις ο δὲ γνώριζειν άναγκαΐον τῷ ότιοϋν γνωρίζοντι, καὶ ηκειν εχοντα άναγκαΐον.
Ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἡ τοι αυτή πασών βεβαιοτάτη ἀρχή, δῆλον τίς δ’ εστιν αυτή, μετὰ ταῦτα λέγωμεν 1 τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ ἅμα ΰπάρχειν τε καί μη 20 ΰπάρχειν ἀδύνατον τῷ αὐτῷ καὶ κατά τὸ αὐτό (καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα προσδιορισαίμεθ’ ἄν, έστω προσ-διωρισμένα πρὸς τὰς λογικὰς δυσχερείας) αυτή δὴ πασών εστι βεβαι οτάτη τών άρχών ἔχει γὰρ
1 λἐγωμεν J recc. Γ: λἐγομεν EAb
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philosopher (fox nature is only a genus of Being), the investigation of these axioms too will belong to the universal thinker who studies the pnmaiy reality Natural philosophy is a kind of Wisdom, but not the primary kind As for the attempts of some of those who discuss how the truth should be received, they are due to lack of training m logic ; for they should undei stand these things befoie they appioach then-task, and not investigate while they are still learning Clearly then it is the function of the philosopher, i e the student of the whole of reality in its essential nature, to investigate also the principles of syllogistic reasoning And it is proper for him who best understands each class of subject to be able to state the inost certain pnnciples of that subject; so that he who understands the modes of Being qua Being should be able to state the most certain pnnciples of all things Now this person is the philosopher, and the most certain principle of all is that about which one cannot be mistaken ; for such a principle must be both the most familiar (for it is about the unfamiliar that eirors are always made), and not based on hypothesis For the principle which the student of any form of Being must grasp is no hypothesis ; and that which a man must know if he knows anything he must bring with him to his task
Clearly, then, it is a principle of this kind that is the most certain of all principles Let us next state what this principle is “It is impossible for the same attribute at once to belong and not to belong to the same thing and in the same relation ” ; and we must add any further qualifications that may be necessaiy to meet logical objections. This is the most certain of all principles, since it possesses the required de-
vol i	m	l6l
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τὸν εἰρημένον διορισμόν, ἀδύνατον γαρ ὁντινοῦν ταὐτὸν ὑπολαμβάνειν εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι, καθάπερ 2δ τινες οἴονται λέγειν Ἠράκλειτον οὐκ ἔστι γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον, ἅ τις λέγει, ταῦτα καὶ ὑπολαμβάνειν. εἰ δὲ μὴ ἐνδέχεται ἅμα ὑπάρχειν τῷ αὐτῷ τἀναντία (προσδιωρίσθω δ’ ἡμῖν καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ προτάσει τα εἰωθότα), ἐναντία δ’ ἐστὶ δόξα δόξῃ ἡ 30 τῆς ἀντιφάσεως, φανερόν οτι ἀδύνατον ἅμα ὑπολαμβάνειν τὸν αυτόν εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι τὸ αὐτό ἅμα γὰρ ἂν ἔχοι τὰς ἐναντίας δόξας ὁ διεψευ-σμένος περὶ τούτον. διὸ πάντες οἱ ἀποδεικνύντες εἰς ταύτην ἀνάγουσιν ἐσχάτην δόξαν φύσει γαρ αρχή καί των άλλων αξιωμάτων αύτη πάντων 35 IV Εἴσὶ δέ τινες οἵ, καθάπερ εἔπομεν, αὐτοί τε 006 a ἐνδέχεσθαί φασι τὸ αὐτὸ εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι, καὶ ὑπολαμβάνειν ούτως χρώνται δὲ τῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ πολλοί καί των περί φύσεως ημείς δὲ νῦν εἰλήφαμεν ὡς αδυνάτου οντος άμα εἶναι καὶ μὴ 5 εἶναι, καὶ διά τούτου ἐδείξαμεν ὅτι βεβαιότατη αΰτη των αρχών πασών ἀξιοῦσι δὴ καὶ τούτο άποδεικνύναι τινες δι* άπαιδευσίαν ἔστι γὰρ άπαιδευσία το μη γιγνώσκειν τίνων δει ζητεΐν ἀπόδειξιν καὶ τίνων ον δει δλως μεν γαρ απάντων αδύνατον ἀπόδειξιν εἶναι εἰς άπειρον γαρ ἂν ίο βαδίζοι, ὥστε μηδ’ ούτως εἶναι ἀπόδειξιν* εἰ δέ τινων μη δει ζητεΐν ἀπόδειξιν, τινα ἀξιοῦσιν εἶναι μάλλον τοιαύτην άρχην ονκ αν εχοιεν είπεΐν εστι 8’ ἀποδεῖξαι ελεγκτικώς καί περί τούτον οτι
α For examples of Heraclitus’s paradoxes <?/ frr 36» 57, 59 (Bywater), and for their meaning see Burnet, EM P. § 80.
b 50., m logic.
c Every proof is based upon some hypothesis, to prove 162
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fimtion ; for it is impossible for anyone to suppose that the same thing is and is not, as some imagine that Heiacbtus says α—for \That a man says does not necessarily represent what he believes And if it is impossible for contrary attributes to belong at the same time to the same subject (the usual qualifications must be added to this piemiss also), and an opinion which conti adicts another is contraiy to it, then cleaily it is impossible for the same man to suppose at the same time that the same thing is and is not; for the man who made this enor would entertain two conti ary opinions at the same time Hence all men who are demonstrating anything refer back to this as an ultimate belief; for it is by nature the starting-point of all the other axioms as well
IV.	There are some, however, as we have said, who both state themselves that the same thing can be and not be, and say that it is possible to hold this view. Many even of the physicists adopt this theory. But we have just assumed that it is impossible at once to be and not to be, and by this means we have pioved that this is the most certain of all principles Some, indeed, demand to have the law proved, but this is because they lack education b; for it shows lack of education not to know of what we should require proof, and of what we should not. For it is quite impossible that everything should have a proof; the process would go on to infinity, so that even so there would be no proof0 If on the other hand there are some things of which no proof need be sought, they cannot say what principle they think to be more self-evident. Even in the case of this law, however,
which another hypothesis must be assumed, and so on ad
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αδύνατον, αν μόνον τι λέγῃ ὁ ἀμφισβητῶν* ἂν δὲ μηθέν, γελοῖον τὸ ζητεῖν λόγον προς τον μηθενὸς ι»ἔχοντα λόγον, ἦ μὴ ἔχει· όμοιος γαρ φντω ό τοιοΰτος ῄ τοιοϋτος ήδη τὸ δ’ ἐλεγκτικῶς ἀποδεῖξαι λἐγω διαφέρειν καὶ τὸ ἀποδεῖξαι, ὅτι ὁ ἀποδεικνύων μεν αν δόξειεν αἰτεῖσθαι τὸ ἐν ἀρχῇ, ἄλλου δὲ τοῦ τοιούτου αίτιον οντος ἔλεγχος ἂν εἴη καὶ οὐκ ἀπόδειξις. αρχή δὲ πρὸς άπαντα 20 τὰ τοιαΰτα ον τό ἀξιοῦν ἣ εἶναί τι λέγειν ἣ μὴ εἶναι (τούτο μὲν γαρ τάχ’ ἄν τις νπολάβοι τὸ ἐξ αρχής αίτεΐν), ἀλλὰ τὸ σημαίνειν γέ τι καὶ αὑτῷ καὶ ἄλλῳ (τοῦτο γὰρ ανάγκη, εἴπερ λόγοι τι· εἰ γὰρ μή, οὐκ ἂν εἴη τῷ τοιούτῳ λόγος, οὔτ’ αὐτῷ πρὸς αυτόν οὔτε πρὸς άλλον) ἂν δέ τις τούτο διδῷ, 2, ἔσται ἀπόδειξις* ἤδη γαρ τι ἔσται ώρισμένον. ἀλλ’ αίτιος ούχ ό ἀποδεικνὺς ἀλλ’ ὁ ὑπομένων* ἀναιρῶν γὰρ λόγον υπομένει λόγον, ἔτι δὲ ὁ τοῦτο συγχωρήσας συγκεχώρηκέ τι αληθές εἶναι χωρίς ἀποδείξεως [ὥστε οὐκ ἂν πᾶν οὕτως καὶ οὐχ όντως ἔχοι] 1
Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν δήλον ώς τοΰτό γ’ αὐτὸ αληθές, ψο ὅτι σημαίνει τό ονομα τό εἶναι ἣ μη εἶναι τοδί ὥστ’ οὐκ ἂν πᾶν ούτως και ούχ όντως ἔχοι. ἔτι εἰ τὸ άνθρωπος σημαίνει εν, έστω τούτο τό ζῷον δίπουν. λέγω δὲ τὸ ἕν σημαίνειν τοντο εἰ τοστ’ ἔστιν άνθρωπος, αν ή τι ό άνθρωπος, τοῦτ’
1 ώστε . . . ἐχοι Α15: om. Ε J.
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we can demonstrate the impossibility by refutation, if only our opponent makes some statement. If he makes none, it is absurd to seek for an argument against one who has no arguments of his own about anything, in so far as he has none ; for such a person, in so far as he is such, is really no better than a vegetable And I say that proof by refutation differs from simple proof in that he who attempts to piove might seem to beg the fundamental question, whereas if the discussion is provoked thus by someone else, refutation and not proof will result The starting-point for all such discussions is not the claim that he should state that something is or is not so (because this might be supposed to be a begging of the question), but that he should say something significant both to himself and to another (this is essential if any argument is to follow , for otherwise such a person cannot reason either with himself or with another) ; and if this is granted, demonstration will be possible, for there will be something already defined But the person responsible is not he who demonstiates but he who acquiesces ; for though he disowns reason he acquiesces to reason. Moreover, he who makes such an admission as this has admitted the truth of something apart from demonstration [so that not everything will be “so and not so ”].
Thus in the first place it is obvious that this at any rate is true * that the temi “ to be ” or “ not to be ” has a definite meaning; so that not everything can be “ so and not so.” Again, if “ man ” has one meaning, let this be “ two-footed animal ” By “ has one meaning ” I mean this . if X means “ man,” then if anything is a man, its humanity will
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ἔσται τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι διαφέρει δ’ οὐθὲν οὐδ εἰ πλείω τις φαίη σημαίνειν, μόνον δὲ ὡρισμένα· τεθείη γὰρ ἂν ἐφ’ ἑκάστῳ λόγῳ1 2 έτερον όνομα, λέγω δ’ οἷον, εἰ μὴ φαίη τό άνθρωπος εν σημαίνειν, πολλά δέ, ὧν ἑιὸς μὲν εἷς λόγος τὸ ζῶον δίπουν, εἶεν’ δὲ καὶ έτεροι πλείους, ὡρισμένοι δὲ τὸν αριθμόν τεθείγ γὰρ ἂν ἴδιον ὄνομα καθ’ έκαστον τον λόγον* εἰ δὲ μη [τεθείη]4 ἀλλ’ ἄπειρα σημαίνειν φαίη, φανερόν ὅτι οὐκ ἂν εἴη λόγος· τὸ γὰρ μὴ εν5 σημαίνέιν οὐθὲν σημαίνειν ἐστίν, μὴ σημαινόντων δὲ τῶν ονομάτων ἀνῄρηται τὸ διαλἐγεσθαι πρὸς άλλήλονς, κατά δὲ την ἀλήθειαν καὶ πρὸς αὑτόν6* οὐθὲν γὰρ ἐνδἐχεται νοεῖν μὴ νοοΰντα ἕν, εἰ δ’ ἐνδέχεται, τεθείη ἂν ον ο μα τοντω τῷ πράγματι ἕν. ἔστω δή, ὥσπερ ἐλέχθη κατ’ ἀρχάς, σημαίνον τι το ὄνομα καὶ σημαίνον ἕν οὐ δὴ ἐνδέχεται τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι σημαίνειν ἔπερ μὴ εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ, εἰ τὸ άνθρωπος σημαίνει μη μόνον καθ’ ἑνὸς ἀλλὰ καὶ ἕν (οὐ γὰρ τούτο ἀξιοῦμεν τὸ ἕν σημαίνειν, τὸ καθ’ ἑνός, ἐπεὶ οΰτω γε κἂν τὸ μουσικόν και τό λευκόν καὶ τὸ άνθρωπος ἕν ἐσήμαινεν, ὥστε εν ἅπαντα ἔσται· συνώνυμα γαρ) καὶ οὐκ ἔσται εἶναι καὶ μη εἶναι τὸ αὐτὸ ἀλλ’ ἢ καθ’ ομωνυμίαν, ιυσπερ αν α ον ἡμεῖς άνθρωπον καλοῦμεν άλλοι μὴ άνθρωπον καλοῖεν τὸ δ’ ἀπορούμενον οὐ ΓΟῦτό ἐστιν, εἰ ἐνδέχεται τὸ αὐτὸ ἅμα εἶναι καὶ χη εἶναι άνθρωπον τό ονομα, άλλα τό πράγμα. ἰ δὲ μὴ σημαίνει ἕτερον τὸ άνθρωπος και τό μη
1 λόγφ] τ<ρ λόγ<ρ Ab.
2 βῖ^ν είσ! EJ.	3 των λόγων Ε.
4	Gomperz.	8 ἐν τι recc.
β αυτόν Γ Asclepius, Bessarion: αότόν codd.
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consist in being X. And it makes no difference even if it be said that “ man ” has several meanings, provided that they aie limited in number ; for one could assign a different name to each formula For instance, it might be said that “ man ” has not one meaning but several, one of ^hich has the formula “ two-footed animal/’ and there might be many other formulae as ell, if they \\ ere limited in number ; for a pai ticular name could be assigned to each formula If on the other hand it be said that “ man ” has an infinite number of meanings, obviously there can be no discouise ; for not to ha\e one meaning is to have no meaning, and if words have no meaning theie is an end of discouise with others, and even, strictly speaking, with oneself, because it is impossible to think of anything if we do not think of one thing , and even if this were possible, one name might be assigned to that of which we think Now let this name, as we said at the beginning, have a meaning , and let it have one meaning Now it is impossible that “ being man ” should have the same meaning as “ not being man,” that is, if “ man ” is not meiely predicable of one subject but has one meaning (for we do not identify “ having one meaning ” with “ being predicable of one subject/’ since in this case “ cultured ” and “ white ” and “ man ” would have one meaning, and so all things would be one ; for they would all have the same meaning). And it will be impossible for the same thing to be and not to be, except by equivocation, as eg one whom we call “ man ” others might call “ not-man ” ; but the problem is whether the same thing can at once be and not be “ man,” not in name, but in fact. If “ man ” and “ not-man ” have not different mean-
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άνθρωπος, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ το μη εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ του εΐναι άνθρώπω ώστ εσται το ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι μὴ άνθρώπω εἶναι εν γὰρ ἔσται. τούτο γαρ σημαίνει τό εΐναι ἕν, ὠς λώπιον καὶ ἱμάτιον, εἰ ὁ λόγος εις. εί δὲ ἔσται ἕν, εν σημανεΐ1 τὸ άνθρώπω εΐναι καὶ μὴ άνθρώπω ἀλλ’ εδεδεικτο οτι ετερον σημαίνει, άνάγκη τοίνυν, εἴ τί εστιν άληθές είπειν ότι άνθρωπος, ζῷον εἶναι δίπουν τούτο γαρ ἦν 5 ἐσήμαινε τὸ άνθρωπος, εἰ δ’ άνάγκη τούτο, ονκ ἐνδέχεται μὴ εἶναι τότε τὸ2 αὐτὸ ζῷον δίπουν τούτο γαρ σημαίνει τό άνάγκη εΐναι, τὸ ἀδύνατον εἶναι μὴ εἶναι άνθρωπον] 3 οὐκ ἄρα ἐνδέχεται άμα αληθές εΐναι είπειν τό α ντο άνθρωπον εΐναι και μη εΐναι άνθρωπον. ὁ δ’ αὐτὸς λόγος καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι άνθρωπον τό γαρ άνθρώπω εἶναι καὶ τὸ μὴ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι ετερον σημαίνει, ειπερ καί τό λευκόν εΐναι καί τό άνθρωπον εΐναι ετερον* πολύ γαρ άντί-κειται εκείνο μάλλον, ώστε σημαίνειν ετερον εί δὲ καὶ τὸ λευκόν φήσει τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ εν σημαίνειν, πάλιν τό αυτό εροΰμεν όπερ καί πρότερον ἐλέχθη, ὅτι ?ν πάντα ἔσται/ καὶ οὐ μόνον τά αντικείμενα. εἰ 5ὲ μη ἐνδέχεται τούτο, συμβαίνει τό λεχθεν, ἂν ϊποκρίνηται τό ερωτώμενον εάν δὲ προστιθῇ ἐρω--ῶντος ἁπλῶς καὶ τὰς άποφάσεις, ονκ άποκρίνεται ~ό ερωτώμενον. ούθεν γαρ κωλύει εΐναι τό αὐτὸ cat άνθρωπον καί λευκόν καί ἄλλα μύρια τό τλήθος* ἀλλ’ ὅμως ερομενου εί αληθές είπειν ινθρωπον τούτο εΐναι ἢ ον, άποκριτεον τό εν
1 σημανεῖ ex Alexandro Ross * σ^μαίνει
2 τότε τό Alexander (?), Bonitz: τότε ΕJ Asclepius: το Α*>.
* Christ.	4 ἐσται Alexander, Bonitz * ἐστ2
a ί.ι. the same as “ man.”	b § 12.
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ings, cleaily “ not being a man ” will mean nothing different from “ being a man ”; and so “ being a man ” will be “ not being a man ”; they will be one For “ to be one ” means, as in the case of “ garment ” 14 and “ coat,” that the formula is one And if “ being man ” and “ being not-man ” are to be one, they will have the same meaning ; but it has been proved above that they have different meanings. If then anything can be truly said to be “ man/’ it must be “ two-footed animal ” ; for this is what “ man ” was intended to mean And if this is necessarily so, 15 it is impossible that at the same time the same thing should not be “ two-footed animal.” For “to be necessanly so ” means this : that it is impossible not to be so Thus it cannot be true to say at the same time that the same thing is and is not man And the 16 same argument holds also in the ease of not being man; because “ being man ” and “ being not-man” have different meanings if “ being white ” and “ being man ” have diffeient meanings (for the opposition is much stronger in the former case so as to produce different meanings) And if we aie told that 17 “ white ” too means one and the same thing,® we shall say again just what we said before,b that m that case all things, and not merely the opposites, will be one But if this is impossible, what we have Thus i stated follows ; that is, if our opponent answers our anlvp question; but if when asked the simple question he includes in his answer the negations, he is not our pc answering our question. There is nothing to prevent 18 the same thing from being “ man ” and “ white ” iffces and a multitude of other things ; but nevertheless no"t b, when asked whether it is true to say that X is man, not or not, One should return an answer that means one quest*
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σημαίνον, καί ον προσθετέου ὅτι καὶ λευκὸν καὶ ι μέγα καὶ γαρ αδύνατον ἄπειρά γ’ ὄντα τὰ συμ-βζβηκότα διελθεῖν ἣ οὖν άπαντα διελθέτω ἣ μηθέν. ομοίως τοίνυν εἰ καὶ μυριάκις earl το α ντο άνθρωπος καί ούκ άνθρωπος, ον προσαποκριτέον τω έρομένω εἰ ἔπτιν άνθρωπος, ὅτι ἐστὶν ἅμα καὶ οὐκ άνθρωπος, εἰ μὴ καὶ τἆλλα ὅσα συμβέβηκε προσ-jo αποκριτέον, ὅσα ἐστὶν ἣ μὴ ἐστίν* ἐὰν δὲ τούτο ποιί], ού διαλέγεται
ὍΛως δ’ άναιροΰσιν οι τούτο λέγοντες ουσίαν καί το τί ην εἶναι. πάντα γαρ ανάγκη σνμβε-βηκέναι φάσκειν αὐτοῖς, καὶ τὸ ὅπερ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι ἢ ζῴῳ εἶναι μὴ εἶναι. εἰ γαρ ἔσται τι ὅπερ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι, τούτο ούκ ἔπται μὴ ἀν-θρώπῳ εἶναι ἣ μὴ εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ (καίτοι αΰται αποφάσεις τούτου)· εν γὰρ ἦν ὃ ἐσήμαινε,1 2 καὶ ἧν τούτο τινος ουσία το δ’ ουσίαν σημαίνειν ἐστὶν on ούκ άλλο τι το εἶναι αὐτῷ. εἰ δ’ ἔπται αὐτῷ τὸ ὅπερ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι ἣ ὅπερ μὴ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι ἣ ὅπερ μὴ εἶναι ἀνθρώπῳ, ἄλλο* ἔσται ὥστ’ ψο άναγκαΐον αὐτοῖς λέγειν ὅτι οὐθενὸς ἔσται τοιοΰτος λόγος, άλλα πάντα κατά συμβεβηκός τοντω γαρ διώρισται ούσία καί το συμβεβηκός* τὸ γὰρ λευκὸν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ συμβέβηκεν, ὅτι ἔστι μὲν λευκὸς ἀλλ’ οὐχ ἀπερ λευκόν. εἰ δὲ πάντα κατά συμβεβηκός r> λέγεται, οὐθὲν ἔσται πρώτον τό καθ’ οὖ,3 εἰ ἀεὶ τὸ συμβεβηκός καθ’ υποκειμένου τινος σημαίνει την ϊ b κατηγορίαν. ανάγκη άρα εις άπειρον ἰέναι. ἀλλ’
1 εσἡμαινε * ἐσἡμ^νε EJ Bekker.
2 άλλσ * ἄλλο τι Ab.
8 λαἀ’ οί- α. Alexander: καθόλου.
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thing, and not add that X is white and large. It is indeed impossible to enumerate all the infinity of accidents , and so let him enumerate either all or none. Similarly therefore, even if the same thing 1 is ten thousand times “ man ” and “ not-man,” one should not include in one’s answer to the question whethei it is “ man ” that it is at the same time also “ not-inan,’’ unless one is also bound to include in one’s answer all the other accidental things that the subject is or is not. And if one does this, he is not arguing properly
In geneial those who talk like this do away with i'* substance and essence, for they aie compelled to asseit 2( that all things are accidents, and that theie is no ta such thing as “ being essentially man ” or “ animal ” U For if there is to be such a thing as “ being ££ essentially man,” this will not be “ being not-man ” ail nor “ not-being man ” (and yet these are negations of it); for it was intended to have one meaning, i e. the substance of something But to denote a sub- 21 stance means that the essence is that and nothing else , and if for it “ being essentially man ” is the same as either “ being essentially not-man ” or “ essentially not-being man,” the essence will be something else. Thus they are compelled to say 22 that nothing can have such a definition as this, but that all things are accidental; for this is the distinction between substance and accident: “ white ” is an accident of “ man/’ because although he is white, he is not white in essence. And since the accidental 23 always implies a predication about some subject, if Bu all statements are accidental, there will be nothing primary about which they are made ; so the prediea- <3er tion must pioceed to infinity. But this is impossible.
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ἀδύνατον* οὐδὲ γὰρ πλείω συμπλέκεται δυοῖν τὸ γαρ συμβεβηκὸς οὐ συμβεβηκότι σνμβεβηκός, εἰ μὴ ὅτι ἄμφω συμβέβηκε ταὐτῷ. λέγω δ’ οἷον γ> τὸ λευκόν μουσικόν, και τούτο λευκόν, ότι αμφω τψ άνθρώπω συμβέβηκεν. ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὁ Σωκράτης μουσικός ούτως, ὅτι αμφω συμβέβηκεν ετερῳ τινι ἐπεὶ τοίνυν τα μιν όντως τα δ’ ἐκείνως λέγεται σνμβεβηκότα, όσα ούτως λέγεται ὡς τὸ λευκόν τα> Σωκράτει, οὐκ ἐνδἐχεται ἄπειρα εἶναι επὶ τὸ ίο άνω, οΐον τῷ Σωκράτει τῷ λευκῷ ἕτερόν τι συμ-βεβηκός ον γὰρ γίγνεταί τι εν ἐξ απάντων. οὐδὲ δὴ τῷ λευκῷ ἕτερόν τι ἔσται σνμβεβηκός, οἷον τὸ μουσικόν* ούθεν τε γαρ μάλλον τούτο εκεινω η εκείνο τούτῳ συμβέβηκεν, καὶ ἅμα διώρισται οτι τὰ μεν ουτω σνμβεβηκε, τά δ’ ὡς τὸ μουσικόν 1C Σωκράτει ὅσα δ’ ούτως, ον συμβεβηκότι συμβέβηκε τὸ σνμβεβηκός, ἀλλ’ ὅσα ἐκείνως, ὥστ’ οὐ πάντα κατά σνμβεβηκός λεχθήσεται. εσται ἄρα τι καὶ ὠς1 ουσίαν σημαίνον. εἰ δὲ τούτο, δέδεικται ὅτι ἀδύνατον ἅμα κατηγορεΐσθαι τὰς αντιφάσεις.
Ἕτι εἰ αληθείς αἱ αντιφάσεις άμα κατά so τοῦ αὐτοῦ πᾶσαι, Ζήλον ως άπαντα εσται εν. εσται γὰρ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ τριηρης καὶ τοίχος καὶ άνθρωπος, εἰ κατὰ παντός τι η καταφησαι η άποφησαι ἐνδἐχεται, καθάπερ ανάγκη τοῖς τὸν Πρωταγόρου λέγουσι λόγον. εἰ γάρ τῳ Ζοκεΐ μη
1 &s Ross: ώς.
* that all appearances and opinions are true.
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for not even more than two accidents can be com- tim bined in predication An accident cannot be an ^ accident of an accident unless both are accidents of sm< the same thing I mean, e g, that “ white ” is 24 “ cultured ” and “ cultured ” “ white ” merely be- mo, cause both are accidents of a man But it is not in ^ this sense—that both terms are accidents of some- con thing else—that Socrates is cultured Theiefore since some accidents are predicated in the latter and some in the former sense, such as are predicated in the way that “ white ” is of Socrates cannot be an infinite series in the upper duection; e.g there cannot be another accident of “ white Sociates,” for the sum of these predications does not make a single statement. Nor can “ white ” ha\e a further acci- 25 dent, such as “ cultured ”; for the former is no more an accident of the latter than vice versa ; and besides we have distinguished that although some predicates are accidental in this sense, otheis are accidental in the sense that “ cultured ” is to Socrates ; and whereas in the former case the accident is an accident of an accident, it is not so in the lattei ; and thus not all predications will be of accidents. Therefore even so there will be something which 26 denotes substance And if this is so, we have proved tu that contradictory statements cannot be predicated tiif at the same time.	gjj
Again, if all contradictory predications of the same Pn subject at the same time are true, clearly all things Sei will be one. For if it is equally possible either to 27 affirm or deny anything of an}Tthing, the same thing prt will be a trireme and a wall and a man ; which is what necessarily follows for those who hold the theory the of Piotagoras a For if anyone thinks that a man is §1
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εἶναι τριήρης ὁ άνθρωπος, δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι τριήρης* ώστε καὶ ἔπτιν, εἴπερ η αντἐφασις ἀληθής. καὶ γίγνεται δὴ τὸ τοῦ Άναξαγόρου, ὁμοῦ πάντα χρήματα* ὥστε μηθὲν αληθώς ὑπάρχειν τὸ αόριστόν οὖν έοίκασι λέγειν, καὶ οἰόμενοι τὸ ἂν λέγειν περὶ τοῦ μὴ οντος λεγουσιν το γαρ δυνάμει ἂν καὶ μὴ εντελεχεία τὸ αόριστόν ἐστιν. ἀλλὰ μην λεκ-θτέον γ’ αὐτοῖς κατὰ παντός < παντός >% την κατά-φασιν ἣ τὴν ἀπόφασιν άτοπον γαρ εἰ ἑκάστῳ ἡ μὲν αυτόν άπόφασις ὑπάρξει, ἡ δ’ ἑτέρου ὅ μὴ ὑπάρχει αὐτῷ οὐχ υπάρξει* λόγω δ’ οἷον εἰ αληθές εἰπεῖν τὸν άνθρωπον ὅτι οὐκ άνθρωπος, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ ἣ τριήρης ἢ2 οὐ τριήρης. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἡ κατά-j φασις, ανάγκη καὶ τὴν ἀπόφασιν* εἰ δὲ μἡ υπάρχει &ἡ κατάφασις, ἥ γε άπόφασις υπάρξει μάλλον ή ἡ3 αυτόν, εἰ οὖν κἀκείνη υπάρχει, υπάρξει καί ή τής τριήρους* εἰ δ’ αὕτη, καὶ ἡ κατάφασις. Ταῦ-τά τε οὖν συμβαίνει τοῖς λέγουσι τὸν λόγον τούτον, και ότι οὐκ ανάγκη ή φάναι ἢ ἀποφάναι. εἰ γὰρ Γ> αληθές ὅτι4 άνθρωπος καί ονκ άνθρωπος, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ οὔτ’ άνθρωπος οΰτ ονκ άνθρωπος εσται* τοΐν γαρ δυοῖν δύο αποφάσεις, εἰ δὲ μία ἐξ ἀμφοῖν εκείνη, καί αυτή μία ἂν εἴη άντικειμενη Ἕτι ἤτοι περὶ άπαντα όντως ἔχει, καὶ ἔστι καὶ λευκόν καί οὐ λευκόν καί ον καί ούκ ον, καί περί τας ἄλλας
1 ex Alexandre Bonitz,
3 ῆ τριηρψ ἡ Ab: om. cet.
* ῆ ἡ ΕJ: om. Ab; ἡ Bekker.
4 ὅτι * ἐστιν ὅτι Ab.
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not a trireme, he is cleaily not a tin erne , and so lie also is a trireme if the contradictory statement is true And the 1 esult is the dictum of Anaxagoi as, -8 “ all things mixed together ”a ; so that nothing truly exists It seems, then, that they are speaking of the Indeteiinmate ; and vhile they think that they are speaking of what exists, they are really speaking of what does not; for the Indeterminate is that hich exists potentially but not actually. But indeed they must admit the affirmation or negation Pnu£ of any predicate of any subject, for it is absurd that *uin in the case of each teim its own negation should be tine, and the negation of some othei teim winch is not true of it should not be true I mean e g , that un! if it is tiue to say that a man is not a man, it is obviously also true to say that he is or is not <1 tin erne. Then if the affirmation is true, so must the negation 30 be true ; but if the affirmation is not tiue the negation mil be even truer than the negation of the original term itself Therefore if the latter negation is true, the negation of “ trireme ” mil also be true , and if this is true, the affirmation will be tiue too
And not only does this follow for those who hold this theory, but also that it is not necessary either to affirm or to deny a statement For if it is true that X is both man and not-man, clearly he will be neither man nor not-inan ; for to the two statements ὑμ there correspond two negations, and if the former is ^id taken as a single statement compounded out of two, the latter is also a single statement and opposite to it.
Again, either this applies to all terms, and the 32 same thing is both white and not-white, and existent Fqu and non-existent, and similarly with all other asser- §£!
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φάσεις καὶ ἀποφάσεις όμοιοτρόπως, ἣ οὓ ἀλλὰ περὶ μέν τινας, περί τινας δ’ οὕ. και ει μεν μη περὶ πάσας, αὖται ἂν εἶεν ὁμολογούμεναι· εἰ δὲ περὶ πάσας, πάλιν ἥτοι καθ’ ὅσων τὸ φῆσαι και ἀποφῆσαι καὶ καθ’ ὅσων ἀποφῆσαι καὶ φῆσαι, ἢ κατὰ μὲν ὦν φῆσαι καὶ ἀποφῆσαι, καθ’ ὅσων δὲ 13 ἀποφῆσαι οὐ πάντων φῆσαι. καὶ εἰ μὲν όντως, ειη αν τι παγιως ονκ ον, και αυτή ρεραια dog α* καὶ εἰ τὸ μὴ εἶναι βέβαιόν τι καὶ γνώριμον, γνωρι-μωτέρα ἂν1 εἴη ἡ φάσις ἡ ἀντικειμένη* εἰ δὲ ομοίως και όσα} ἀποφῆσαι φάναι/ ανάγκη ήτοι 20 αληθές διαιροΰντα λέγειν, οἷον οτι λευκόν καὶ πάλιν ὅτι οὐ λευκόν, ἣ οὔ. καὶ εἰ μὲν μὴ αληθές διαιροΰντα λέγειν, οὐ λέγει τε ταντα, καΐ^ουκ ἔστιν οὐθέν (τὰ δὲ μὴ ὄντα πῶς ἂν φθέγξαιτο ἣ βαδίσειεν4;), καὶ πάντα δ’ ἂν εἴη ἕν, ώσπερ και πρότερον εΐρηται, και ταντόν εσται και άνθρωπος >5 καὶ θεὸς καὶ τριήρης και αί αντιφάσεις αυτών, εἰ γαρ ομοίως καθ’ έκαστου, ούδέν διοίσει έτερον έτερον * εἰ γὰρ διοίσει, τοντ εσται αληθές και ίδιον, ομοίως δὲ καὶ εἰ διαιρονντα ενδέχεται ἀλη-θεύειν, συμβαίνει τὸ λεχθέν* πρὸς δὲ τούτῳ ὅτι πάντες ἂν άληθευοιεν και πάντες ἂν ψεύδοιντο, καὶ so αὐτὸς αὑτὸν ομολογεί ψεύδεσθαι ἅμα δὲ φανερόν οτι περί ούθενός ἐστι πρὸς τοῦτον ἡ σκέψις* οὐθὲν
1 &ν: γαρ &ν Ab«	* ὅσα i ών ἐστιν Ab.
* φάναι: κατά τούτων ἐστι φάναι Ab.
4 βαδίσειεν νοἡσειεν Α13.
a t ει, it will be admitted that m certain cases where an attribute is true of a subject, the negation is not true, and therefore some propositions are indisputable,
6	If our opponent holds that you can only say “A is B and not B, ’ (l) he contradicts every statement that he makes , (2) he must say that what exists does not exist. Therefore 176
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tions and negations ; or it does not apply to all, but only to some and not to others And if it does not apply to all, the exceptions vs ill be admitted a , but if it does apply to all. again either (a) the negation will be true \\here\er the affirmation is true, and the affirmation will be true \*here\er the negation is true, or (b) the negation will be true where*er the assertion is tiue. but the assertion will not always be true λ\here the negation is true And in the Litter case theie will be something vInch definitely is not, and this will be a ceitam belief, and if that it is not ( is certain and know able, the opposite a^seition ill be still moie know able But if what is domed can be equally tiuly asseited, it must be either tiue 01 false to state the predicates sepaiately and say, e g , that a thing is white, and again that it is not-vihite And if it is not-true to state them separately, our opponent does not say what he professes to say, and nothing exists ; and how can that 'which does not exist speak or walk ? b And again all things will be one, as we said before,0 and the same thing will be “ man ” and “ God ” and “ trireme ” and the negations of these terms For if it is equally possible to assert or deny anything of anything, one thing will not differ from another ; for if anything does differ, it will be true and unique. And similarly even if it is possible to make a true statement while separating the predicates, what we have stated follows. Moreover it follows that all statements would be true and all false ; and that our opponent himself admits that what he says is false. Besides, it is obvious that discussion with him is pointless, because
nothing exists, and so he himself does not exist, but how can he speak or walk if he does not exist ?	c § 27.
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γαρ λἐγει οὔτε γὰρ ούτως οντ ούχ όντως λἐγει, ἀλλ’ ούτως τε καὶ οὐχ ούτως καί πάλιν γε ταῦτα ἀπόφησιν ἄμφω, ὅτι οὔθ’ ούτως ούτε ονχ ούτως ει γαρ μη, ηοη αν τι ειη ωρισμενον	tin ει
ϋ ὅταν ἡ φάσις ἀληθὴς ἦ, ἡ ἀπόφασις ψευδής, κἂν αύτη ἀληθὴς ἦ, ἡ κατάφασις ψευδής, οὐκ ἂν εἴη τὸ b ἅμα φάναι καὶ ἀποφάναι αληθώς. ἀλλ’ ἴσως αὐτὸ φαῖεν ἂν τοῦτ’ εἶναι τὸ ἐξ αρχής κείμενον. Ἕτι ἆρα ὁ μὲν ἣ ἔχειν πως ὑπολαμβάνων ἢ μὴ ἔχειν διέψευσται, ὁ δὲ ἄμφω αληθεύει, εἰ γὰρ ἀληθεύει, τί ἂν εΐη το λεγόμενον ὅτι τοιαύτη τῶν οντων ή 5 φύσις, εἰ δὲ μὴ αληθεύει, ἀλλὰ μάλλον αληθεύει ή1 ὁ ἐκείνως ὑπολαμβάνων, ἤδη πῶς ἔχοι ἂν τα ὄντα, καὶ τοῦτ’ αληθές αν εΐη, καί ονχ άμα και ονκ αληθές εΐ δὲ ομοίως άπαντες καί ψεύδονται καὶ αληθή λεγονσιν, ούτε φθέγζασθαι οντ είττεΐν ίο τῷ τοιούτῳ ἔπτιν* ἅμα γαρ ταΰτά τε και ον ταῦτα λεγει. εί δὲ μηθέν υπολαμβάνει ἀλλ’ ομοίως οἴεται καὶ οὐκ οἴεται, τί ἂν διαφερόντως ἔχοι τῶν γε φυτῶν2,
"Οθεν καί μάλιστα φανερόν έστιν ὅτι ονθεις ούτω διακειται ούτε των άλλων ούτε των λεγόντων τον λόγον τούτον, διά τί γὰρ βαδίζει Μεγάρα-15 δε ἀλλ’ οὐχ ἡσυχάζει, οίόμενος βαδίζειν δεῖν3; οὐδ’ ευθέως εωθεν πορεύεται εἰς φρέαρ ή εις φάραγγα, ἐὰν τύχη, ἀλλὰ φαίνεται ευλαβούμενος, ὡς οὐχ ομοίως οίόμενος μη αγαθόν είναι τὸ ἐμπεσεῖν καὶ αγαθόν; δήλον άρα ότι το μεν
1 ἡ Ab Alexander: om cet,
2 γε φυτών Bomtz ττεφυκότων Ε·ΜΑ^: φυτών Ε2Γ.
3	δεῖν Ab Alexander, Ross. om. cet.
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he makes no real statement For he says neither 37 “ yes ” nor “ no.” but “ yes and no ” , and again he denies both of these and says “ neithei yes noi no ” , othenvise theie would be alleady ^ome definite
statement
Again, if when the asseition is tiue the negation niti is false, and when the lattei is true the atfiimation is false, it will be impossible to asseit and deny with truth the same thing at the same time But perhaps 38 it will be said that this is the point at issue
Again, is the man virong who supposes that a thing SlU is so 01 not so, and he \νὶιο supposes both light If he is right, wliat is the meaning of saying that “ such is the nature of leality ” 5 a And if he is not light, but is more right than the holdei of the first \ ie\\, reality will at once have a definite nature, and this vs ill be true, and not at the same time not-tiue. And 39 if all men are equally right and vrcong, an exponent of this \lew can neither speak nor mean anything, since at the same time he says both “ yes ” and “ no ” And if he forms no judgement, but “ thinks ” and “ thinks not ” indiffeiently, what diffeience will there be between him and the \ egetables ?
Hence it is quite evident that no one, either of those who piofess this theory or of any other school, aiin is really in this position Otherwise, why does a 40 man walk to Megaxa and not stay at home, when «itie he thinks he ought to make the journey * Why j!£ig does he not walk early one morning into a 'well or ravine, if he comes to it, instead of clearly guarding against doing so, thus showing that lie does not think that it is equally good and not good to fall in ?
a If everything is both so and not so, nothing has any definite nature.
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βελτιον υπολαμβάνει τὸ δ’ οὐ βελτιον. εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, ό καὶ τὸ μὲν άνθρωπον τὸ δ’ οὐκ άνθρωπον καί τὸ μὲν γλυκύ τὸ δ’ οὐ γλυκύ ανάγκη ὑπολαμβάνειν οὐ γὰρ ἐξ ἴσου άπαντα ζητεῖ καὶ υπολαμβάνει, δταν οίηθείς βελτιον εἶναι τὸ πιεῖν ὕδωρ καὶ ἰδεῖν άι θρωπον εἶτα ζητῆ αὐτά καίτοι ἔδει γε,1 εἰ ταντόν ήν ὁμοίως καὶ άνθρωπος και ονκ άνθρωπος ἀλλ’ -‘υ ὅπερ ἐλέχθη, οὐθεὶς ος οὐ φαίνεται τά μεν ευλαβούμενος τά δ’ οὔ ὥστε, ὡς εοικε, πάντες ύπολαμ-βάνουσιν εχειν απλώς, εΐ μη περί άπαντα, ἀλλὰ περὶ τὸ άμεινον καί χείρον εἰ δὲ μὴ επιστάμενοι ἀλλὰ δοξάζοντες, πολὺ μάλλον ἐπιμελητέον ἂν εἴη τῆς αλήθειας, ώσπερ καί νοσώδει ὅντι ἣ ὑγιεινῷ τῆς *>ο ὑγιείας* καὶ γαρ ὁ δοξάζων πρὸς τὸν ἐπιστάμενον ούχ νγιεινώς διακειται πρὸς την αλήθειαν. Ἕτι εἰ ὅτι μάλιστα πάντα ούτως εχει καί ονχ ούτως, ἀλλὰ τό γε μάλλον καί ήττον ἔνεστιν ἐν τῇ φύσει των οντων ον γαρ ἂν ομοίως φήσαιμεν εἶναι τὰ δύο ἄρτια καὶ τὰ τρία, οὐδ’ ομοίως Βιεφευσται 6 33 τὰ τέτταρα πέντε οἰόμενος καὶ ὁ χίλια εἰ οὖν μὴ ομοίως, δῆλον ὅτι ἅτερος ἦττον, ὥστε μάλλον •9 a αληθεύει, εἰ οὖν τὸ μάλλον εγγύτερον, εϊη γε άν τι αληθές οὖ εγγύτερον τὸ μάλλον αληθές, καν εἰ μὴ ἔστιν, ἀλλ’ ἤδη γε τί εστι βεβαιότερον καὶ άληθινώτερον, καί τον λόγον άπηλλαγμενοι άν εϊημεν τον ακράτου καί κωλνοντός τι τη διανοίᾳ δ ὁρίσαι.
V Ἕστι δ’ἀπὸ τής αυτής 8ό£ης καί 6 ΤΙρωταγόρον λόγος, καί ανάγκη ομοίως άμφω αυτούς ή εἶναι ἢ
1 Ιὅει γε: γ* ἐὅει Ab.
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Obviously then he judges that the one couise is better and the other worse. And if this is so. he 41 must judge that one thing is man and another not man, and that one thing is s\\ eet and another not s^eet For when, thinking that it is desirable to drink water and see a man. he goes to look foi them, he does not look for and judge all things indifferently ; and yet he should, if the same thing were equally man and not-man Blit as vre have said, there is no 42 one ^ho does not evidently a\ oid some things and not otheis Hence, as it seems, all men foim unqualified judgements, if not about all things, at least about what is better or worse And if they do tins 43 by guesswoik and without knowledge, they should be all the moie eager for tiuth ; just as a sick man should be moi e eager for health than a healthy man ; for indeed the man who guesses, as contrasted with him who knows, is not in a healthy relation to the truth.
Again, however much tilings may be “ so and not 44 so,” yet differences of degree are inherent in the &*\er nature of things. For we should not say that 2 and prooi 3 are equally even ; nor are he who thinks that 4 is 5, and he who thinks it is 1000, equally wrong * hence if they are not equally wrong, the one is clearly less wrong, and so more right If then that which has 45 more the nature of something is nearer to that something, there will be some truth to which the more true is nearer And even if there is not. still there is now something more certain and true, and we shall be freed from the undiluted doctrine which precludes any mental determination
V.	From the same view proceeds the theory of Protagoras, and both alike must be either true or trad
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μη εἶναι εἶτε γαρ τα δοκοῦντα πάντα ἐστὶν αληθή καί τα φαινόμενα, ανάγκη πάντα άμα αλ?/θη καὶ ψευδῆ εἶναι πολλοί γαρ τάναντία νπολαμβάνουσιν άλλήλοις, καὶ τους μὴ ταύτά δοξάζοντας εαυτοΐς διεψεῦσθαι νομίζουσιν ὥστ’ ανάγκη το αυτό εἶναί τε καὶ μὴ εἶναι καὶ εἰ τοῦτ’ εστιν, ανάγκη τα δοκοῦντα εἶναι πάντ’ αληθή· τὰ αντικείμενα γαρ δοξάζουσιν ἀλλήλοις οί διεψευ-ι" σμενοι καί άληθεύοντες, εἰ οὖν ἔχει τὰ ὄντα οὕτως, άληθεύσουσι πάντες	"Ότι μεν οὖν ἀπὸ τῆς
αυτής εΐσί διανοίας άμφότεροι οί λόγοι, δῆλον* ἔπτι δ’ οὐχ ὁ αὐτὸς τρόπος προς άπαντας1 τής ἐντεύξεως* οἱ μεν γαρ πειθοΰς δέονται, οἱ δὲ βίας ὅσοι μὲν γαρ εκ τον άπορήσαι ύπελαβον όντως, τούτων «ο εύιατος ή άγνοια* οὐ γὰρ πρὸς τὸν λόγον άλλα προς την διάνοιαν ή άπάντησις αυτών ὅσοι δὲ λόγου χάριν λεγουσι, τούτων δ’ ελεγχος ϊασις του τ’ ἐν τῇ φωνή λόγου καί τον εν τοῖς ὀνόμασιν.
Ἐλήλυθε δὲ τοῖς διαπορονσιν αυτή ἡ δόξα ἐκ τῶν αισθητών, ή μεν τοΰ άμα τας αντιφάσεις καί α τάναντία ύπάρχειν όρώσιν εκ ταύτοΰ γιγνόμενα τάναντία* εἰ οὖν μὴ ἐνδέχεται γενεσθαι τό μὴ ὄν, προνπήρχεν ομοίως τό πράγμα άμφω ον, ώσπερ καί 7Αναξαγόρας μεμίχθαι παν εν παντί φησι καί Δημόκριτος· καί γαρ οΰτος τό κενόν καί τό πλήρες ομοίως καθ’ ὁτιοῦν ύπάρχειν μέρος, καίτοι τό μεν 30 ὃν τούτων εἶναι, τὸ δὲ μὴ ὄν πρὸς μὲν οὖν τοὺς ἐκ τούτων υπολαμβάνοντας ερονμεν ότι τρόπον μεν τινα ορθώς λεγουσι, τρόπον δέ τινα ἀγνοοῦσιν* τὸ γὰρ ον λέγεται διχῶς, ὥστ’ εστιν ὃν τρόπον ἐν-1 απαντας πάντας Ab.
“ Ο/'. ιν. 28.	δ 0/1 I ιν. 9.
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false For if all opinions and appearances aie true, everything must be at once true and false , for many Λ people foim judgements which aie opposite to those °j of otheis, and imagine that those who do not think the same as themsehes are rong . hence the same thing must both be and not be And if thi<? is so, all 2 opinions must be tiue ; for those who aie wrong and those λ\1ιο are right think contranly to each other So if reality is of this natui e, e\ eryone will be right Clearly then both these theories pioceed from the same mental outlook But the method of approach is not the same for all cases ; for some i equine persuasion and others compulsion. The ignorance of 3 those who have foimed this judgement thiough perplexity is easily remedied, because we are dealing not with the theory but with their mental outlook , but those who hold the theoiy for its own sake can only be cured by refuting the theoiy as expressed in then cm n speech and words
This view comes to those who are perplexed fiom 4 their obsei\ation of sensible things (i ) The belief H that contradictions and contraries can be true at the same time comes to them from seeing the contraries la generated from the same thing. Then if vt hat is not 5 cannot be generated, the thing must have existed tr before as both contraries equally—just as Anaxagoras says a that everything is mixed m everything ; and also Democritus, for he too says b that Void and Plenum are piesent equally in any part, and yet the latter is, and the former is not To those, then, who 6 base then judgement on these considerations, we ^ shall say that although in one sense their theory is Ci correct, in another they are mistaken. For “ being ” has two meanings, so that there is a sense in which
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δέχεται γίγνεσθαι τι έ/c τον μη οντος, ἔστι δ’ ον
ου, και αμα το αυτό είναι και ον και μη ον, αΛΛ οὐ κατά ταὐτό [ὄν]1· δυνάμει μὲν γὰρ ἐνδέχεται ἅμα ταὐτὸ εἶναι τὰ εναντία, ἐντελεχείᾳ δ’ οὔ. ἔτι δ’ ἀξιώσομεν αυτούς νττολαμβάνειν καὶ ἄλλην τινὰ ουσίαν εἶναι τῶν ὄντων, ἦ οὔτε κίνησις υπάρχει ούτε φθορά ούτε γένεσις τὸ παράπαν.	* Ομοίως
δὲ και ή περί τὰ φαινόμενα αλήθεια ενίοις εκ των αισθητών ελήλυθεν. το μεν γαρ αληθές οὐ πλήθει κρίνεσθαι οΐονται προσήκειν οὐδὲ ὀλιγότητι, τὸ δ’ αὐτὸ τοῖς μὲν γλυκύ γευομενοις δοκεῖν εἶναι, τοῖς δὲ πικρόν ώστ εΐ πάντες έκαμνον ή πάντες παρεφρόνουν, 8ύο δ’ ἢ τρεῖς ύγίαινον ή νουν εἶχον, δοκεῖν ἂν τούτους κάμνειν καὶ παραφρονεΐν, τοὺς δ’ ἄλλους οὔ. ἔτι δὲ πολλοῖς τῶν άλλων ζώων τάναντία [περί των αυτών]2 φαίνεσθαι και ἡμῖν, καὶ αὐτῷ δὲ ἑκάστῳ πρὸς αὑτὸν3 οὐ ταὐτὰ κατά την αΐσθησιν αει 8οκεΐν. ποια οΰν τούτων αληθή ή ψευδῆ, άδηλον ούθέν γαρ μάλλον τάδε ή τά8ε αληθή, ἀλλ’ ομοίως. 8ιό Δημόκριτος γέ φησιν ἤτοι οὐθὲν εἶναι αληθές ή ἡμῖν γ’ άδηλον. Ὅλως δὲ διὰ τὸ ύπολαμβάνειν φρόνησιν μὲν την αΐσθησιν, ταντην 8’ εἶναι ἀλλοίωσιν, τὸ φαινόμενον κατά την αΐσθησιν ἐξ ανάγκης αληθές εΐναί φασιν εκ τούτων γάρ και 'Εμπεδοκλής και Δημόκριτος και τῶν ἄλλων ὡς ἔπος είπεΐν έκαστος τοιαύταις δόξαις γεγενηνται ένοχοι, και γάρ 'Εμπεδοκλής μετα-
1 Christ. 8 om. EJ. 3 αότόν: αότον AbJ.
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something can be generated from “ not-being.” and a sense in winch it cannot; and a sense in which the same thing can at once be and not be , but not m the same respect For the same thing can “ be ” conti anes at the same time potentially, but not actually And further, we shall request them to 7 conceive another kind also of substance of existing things, in which there is absolutely no motion or destruction or geneiation.
And (11) similarly the theory that there is truth in appearances has come to some people from an obser- u vation of sensible things They think that the truth 8 should not be judged by the number or fewness of think its upholders ; and they say that the same thing seems sweet to some who taste it, and bitter to otheis; inua so that if all men were diseased or all insane, except two or thiee who were healthy or sane, the latter would seem to be diseased or insane, and not the others And further they say that many of the 9 animals as well get from the same things impiessions which are contrary to ours, and that the individual himself does not always think the same m matters of sense-perception. Thus it is uncertain which of these impressions are true or false ; for one kind is no more true than another, but equally so. And hence Democritus says a that either there is no truth or we cannot discover it
And in general it is because they suppose that 10 thought is sense-perception, and sense-perception physical alteration, that they say that the impression given through sense-perception is necessarily true ; for it is on these grounds that both Empedocles and Democritus and practically all the rest have become obsessed by such opinions as these. For Empedocles 11
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βάλλοντας την ἕξιν μεταβάλλειν φησὶ την φρό-νησιν
πρὸς παρεὸν γαρ μῆτις ἐναύξεται ἀνθρώποισιν.
20 καὶ ἐν ἑτέροις δὲ λἐγει ὅτι
οσσον <δ’>χ ἀλλοίοι μετέφυν, τόσον αρ σφίσιν αἰεὶ καὶ τὸ φρονεῖν ἀλλοῖα παρίστατο
καὶ Παρμενίδης δὲ ἀποφαίνεται τὸν αυτόν τρόπον
ὡς γὰρ ἑκάστοτ’2 έχει κρᾶσιν μελεων πολύ-κάμπτων,3
τὼς νόος ἀνθρώποισι παρἴσταται* τὸ γὰρ αὐτὸ ἔπτιν ὅπερ φρονέει, μελείων φύσις ἀνθρώποισιν, r> καὶ πᾶσιν καὶ π αντί το γαρ πλέον εστί νόημα.
Ἀναξαγόρου δὲ καὶ ἀπόφθεγμα μνημονεύεται προς των εταίρων τινας, ὅτι τοιαΰτ αντοϊς ἔσται τὰ ὅντα οἷα ἂν νπολάβωσι φασι δὲ καὶ τὸν "Ομηρον ταύτην εχοντα φαίνεσθαι την δόξαν, ὅτι εποίησε ίο τὸν Ἕκτορα, ὡς εξέστη υπό της πληγής, κεΐσθαι άλλοφρονέοντα, ὡς φρονοϋντας μεν και τους παρα-φρονοΰντας ἀλλ’ οὐ ταὐτά δῆλον οὖν ὅτι, εἰ αμφότεραι φρονήσεις, καί τα όντα άμα οϋτω τε και οὐχ ούτως εχει ῄ καὶ χαλεπώτατον το συμ-βαῖνόν ἐστιν εἰ γὰρ οἱ μάλιστα τό ενδεχόμενον 35 αληθές εωρακότες (ούτοι δ’ εἰσὶν οἱ μάλιστα ζητούν-τες αυτό καί φιλοΰντες), ούτοι τοιαύτας εχουσι τάς δόξας καὶ ταῦτα αποφαίνονται περί τής αλήθειας, πώς ούκ ἄξιον άθυμήσαι τούς φιλοσοφειν
1	Boissonade.
2	ἐΛτάστοτ’ EXJ Theophrastus, έκάσ-τφ Ab Alexander: ἐλ αστός Ε2 Bekker.
* πολυπλάγκτων Theophrastus.
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says that those who change then bodily condition change their thought .
Foi according to that vhich is present to them doth thought increase in men °
And in anothei passage he says :
And as thev change into a diffeient natuie, so it e% er comes to them to think difierently.6
And Paimemdes too declares in the same -way :
Foi as each at am time hath the temperament of his manv-jomted limbs, so thought comes to men For for tach and eveiv man the substance of his limbs is that \cn Ihimr which thinks , for thought is that λ\ hich prepondt rates *
There is also recorded a saying of Anaxagoras to some of his disciples, that things >\ould be for them as they judged them to be And they say that Homer too cleaily held this view, because he made Hector,d when he was stunned by the blow, lie with thoughts deranged—thus implying that e\ en those who are “ out of their minds ” still think, although not the same thoughts Clearly then, if both are kinds of thought, reality also will be “ both so and not so.” It is along this path that the consequences are most difficult; for if those who have the clearest vision of such truth as is possible (and these are they who seek and love it most) hold such opinions and make these pronouncements about the truth, surely those 'who aie trying to be philosophers may well
a Fr 106	δ Fr. 108.
0 Fr. 16, quoted also (m a slightly different form, see critical notes) by Theophrastus, De Setisu 3
d The only passage in our text of Homer to which this reference could apply is Iliad xmii. 698, but there the subject is Euryalus, not Hector.
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ἐγχειροῦντας; το γαρ τα πετόμενα διώκειν το ι a ζητεῖν ἂν εἴη τὴν ἀλήθειαν.	Αίτιον δὲ τῆς
δόξης τούτοις ὅτι περὶ τῶν οντων μὲν την ἀλήθειαν εσκόπουν, τὰ δ’ ὅντα υπέλαβον εἶναι τὰ αισθητά μόνον ἐν δὲ τούτοις πολλή ἡ τοῦ αορίστου φύσις ενυπάρχει, καὶ ἡ τοῦ οντος όντως ὥσπερ εἴπομεν. "> διὸ εικότως μεν λέγουσιν, οὐκ ἀληθῆ δὲ λέγουσιν οὕτω γαρ ὰρμόττει μάλλον εἰπεῖν ἣ ώσπερ Ἐπί-γαρμος είς Ξενοφάνην. ἔτι δὲ πάσαν δρώντες ταντην κινούμενην την φύσιν, κατὰ δὲ τοῦ μετά-βάλλοντος ονθέν άληθενόμενον, περί γε το πάντῃ πάντως μεταβάλλον οὐκ ἐνδἐχεσθαι ἀληθεύειν. ίο ἐκ γὰρ ταύτης τῆς ύποληφεως ἐξήνθησεν ἡ άκρο-τάτη δόξα τῶν εἰρημένων, ἡ τῶν φασκόντων ήρακλειτίζειν, καὶ οἵαν Κρατύλος εἶχεν, ος τὸ τελενταΐον ονθέν ᾤετο δεῖν λέγειν αλλά τον δάκτυλον εκίνει μόνον, καὶ Ἠρακλείτῳ έπετίμα είπόντι οτι δὶς τῷ αὐτῷ ποταμω ονκ εστιν εμβηναι 15 αὐτὸς γὰρ ᾤετο οὐδ’ ἅπαξ	Ἠμεῖς δὲ καὶ
πρὸς τούτον τον λόγον ερονμεν οτι τό μὲν μεταβάλλον οτε μεταβάλλει ἔχει τινὰ αὐτοῖς αληθή λόγον μή οΐεσθαι είναι, καίτοι εστι γε ἀμφισβητήσιμον* τό τε γὰρ ἀποβάλλον ἔχει τι τοῦ αποβαλλόμενου, καὶ τοῦ γιγνομένον ήδη ανάγκη τι είναι ολως 20 τε εί φθείρεται, υπάρξει τι ον και εί γίγνεται, εξ
α 0/. Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemtographi Graeci, li. 677. h Cli lv. 28
c FJ early 5th century; held views partly Pythagorean, partly Herachtean. d Fr. 41 (Bywater).
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despair ; for the pursmt of truth will be “ chasing birds in the air.” a
But the reason wliy these men hold this view is ] that although they studied the tiuth about reality, they supposed that leality is confined to sensible things, in which the nature of the Indeterminate, i e. of Being in the sense which e have explained,6 is abundantly present (Thus their statements, though plausible, are not true ; this form of the 3 criticism is more suitable than that which Epi-chaimus c applied to Xenophanes ) And fuither, observing that all this indeterminate substance is m motion, and that no tiue predication can be made of that which changes, they supposed that it is impossible to make any true statement about that which is in all ways and entirely changeable For it was J from this supposition that there blossomed forth the most extreme view of those which we have mentioned, that of the professed followers of Heraclitus, and such as Cratylus held, who ended by thinking that one need not say anything, and only moved his finger; and who criticized Heraclitus for saying that one cannot enter the same river twice/ for he himself held that it cannot be done even once.
But we shall reply to this theory also that although 1 that which is changeable supplies them, when it τ changes, with some real ground for supposing that it $ “ is not,” yet there is something debatable in this; for that which is shedding any quality retains some- E thing of that which is being shed, and something of that which is coming to be must already exist.« And in general if a thing is ceasing to be, there will 2· be something there which is ; and if a thing is si
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ον γίγνεται και υφ ου γενναται αναγκαιον είναι, καὶ τουτο μὴ ἰέναι εἰς άπειρον άλλα ταῦτα παρέντες ἐκεῖνα λέγωμεν, ὅτι οὐ ταὐτό ἐστι τὸ μεταβάλλει ν κατά τὸ ποσὸν καὶ κατἀ τὸ ποιόν j» κατά μὲν οὖν τὸ ποσὸν ἔστω μὴ μόνον, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ εἷδος άπαντα γιγνώσκομεν ἔτι δ’ ἄξιον ἐπι-τιμῆσαι τοῖς οὕτως νπολαμβάνουσιν, ὅτι καὶ αυτών των αισθητών ἐπὶ τῶν ἐλαττόνων τὸν αριθμόν ἰδόντες οὕτως ἔχοντ α περὶ ολον τον ονρανοΰ ομοίως ἀπεφήναντο ὁ γὰρ περὶ ἡμᾶς τοῦ αἰσθη -ίο τοῦ τόπος ἐν φθορά καὶ γενέσει διατελεῖ μόνος ών ἀλλ’ οὖτος οὐθὲν ὡς εἰπεῖν μόριον τοῦ παντός ἐστιν, ὥστε δικαιότερον ἂν δι ἐκεῖνα τούτων απ-εψηφίσαντο ἣ 3ιὰ ταῦτα ἐκείνων κατεψηφίσαντο Ἕτι 8ὲ δῆλον ὅτι καὶ πρὸς τούτους ταὐτὰ τοῖς πάλαι λεχθεῖσιν ἐροῦμεν ὅτι γὰρ ἔπτιν ακίνητός τις φύσις δεικτέον αὐτοῖς καὶ πειστέον αυτούς καϊτοί γε συμβαίνει1 τοῖς ἅμα φάσκουσιν εἶναι καὶ μη εἶναι ἡρεμεῖν μάλλον φάναι πάντα η κινεῖσθαι οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν εἰς ὅ τι μεταβαλεῖ2* άπαντα γαρ υπάρχει 1010 b πᾶσιν.
Περὶ δὲ τῆς αλήθειας, ὡς οὐ πᾶν τὸ φαι-νόμενον αληθές, πρώτον μεν ότι ον δὴ3 ἡ αἴσθησις ψευδής τοῦ γε4 ἰδίου εστίν, ἀλλ’ η φαντασία ον ταντόν τη αίσθησει εΐτ ἄξιον θαυμάσαι εἰ τοῦτ’ άποροΰσι, πότερον τηλικαΰτα ό ἐστι τα μεγέθη και τά χρώματα τοιαύτα οια τοῖς
1	γε συμβαίνει συμβαίνει γε Ab
2	μεταβαλεῖ Richards* μεταβάλλει EJ Alexander· μετα-βάλλειν Afe.
3	οι) ὅἡ scripsi οι)ὅ’.
1 ΛΑ
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coming to be. that from which it comes and by which it is generated must be, and this cannot go on to infinity But let us leave this 1	i	i
remark that quantitative ani1 * j.» ι. \i aie not the same Let it be λ1 γ’Λ ■	*·
nothing peimanent in respect of quantity ; but it is by the form that we recognize e\ en thing. And again those who hold the theoiy that we are attacking deserve censure in that they have maintained about the whole material umveise what they have observed in the case of a mere minority of sensible things. For it is only the realm of sense around ns which continues subject to destiuetion and generation, but this is a practically negligible part of the whole , so that it would have been fairer for them to acquit the former on the ground of the latter than to condemn the latter on account of the former Further, we shall obviously say to these thinkeis too the same as we said some time ago a , for we must prove to them and convince them that there is a kind of natui e that is not moved (and yet those who claim that things can at once be and not be are logically compelled to admit rather that all things are at rest than that they are m motion ; for there is nothing for them to change into, since everything exists in everything)
And as concerning reality, that not every appearance is real, we shall say, first, that indeed the perception, at least of the proper object of a sense, is not false, but the impression we get of it is not the same as the perception And then we may fairly express surpnse if our opponents raise the question whether magnitudes and colours are really such as
a Ch. v. 7.
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ἄποθεν φαίνεται ἣ οἷα τοῖς ἐγγύθεν, καὶ πότερον οἷα τοῖς ὑγιαίνουσιν ἣ οἷα rots καμνουσιν, και βαρύτερα πότερον ἃ τοῖς ἀσθενοῦσιν ἣ α τοῖς ἰσχύουσιν, καὶ αληθή πότερον ἃ τοῖς καθεύδουσιν ίο ἣ ἃ τοῖς ἐγρηγορόσιν. ὅτι μὲν γὰρ οὐκ οἴονται γε, φανερόν οὐθεὶς γοῦν ἐὰν ὑπολάβῃ νύκτωρ Αθήνῃσιν εἶναι ὡν ἐν Λιβύῃ, πορεύεται els τὸ ῴδεῖον. ὲτι δὲ περὶ τοῦ μέλλοντος, ὥσπερ καὶ Πλάτων λέγει, οὐ δήπου ὁμοίως κυρία ἡ τοῦ Ιατρόν δόξα καὶ ἡ τον ayvoovvros» οΐον περί rod μέλλοντος ἔπεσθαι ι > ὑγιοῦς ἣ μὴ μέλλοντος. ἔτι 8ὲ ἐπ’ αὐτῶν τῶν αισθήσεων οὐχ ὁμοίως κυρία ἡ τοῦ αλλοτρίου και ἰδίου ἣ τοῦ πλησίον καὶ τοῦ αὐτῆς, ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν χρώματος οφις, ον γεῦσις, περὶ δὲ χνμον γεῦσις, οὐκ ὄψις ὦν ἑκάστη ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ χρόνῳ περὶ το αὐτὸ οὐδέποτέ φησιν ἅμα οὕτω καὶ οὐχ ούτως so ἔχειν. ἀλλ’ οὐδ’ ἐν ἑτέρῳ χρόνῳ περί γε το πάθος ἡμφισβήτησεν, ἀλλὰ περὶ τὸ ῷ σνμβεβηκε τὸ πάθος. λέγω δ’ οἷον ὁ μὲν αὐτὸς οἶνος δόξειεν ἂν ἣ μεταβαλὼν ἢ τοῦ σώματος μεταβαλόντος ore μὲν εἶναι γλυκύς ὁτὲ δὲ οὐ γλυκύς ἀλλ’ οὐ τό γε γλυκύ οΐον ἐστιν όταν ἦ, οὐδεπώποτε μετέβαλεν, -5 ἀλλ’ ἀεὶ αληθεύει περὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔπτιν ἐξ ανάγκης το ἐσόμενον γλυκύ τοιοῦτον. καίτοι τούτο ἀν-αιροῦσιν οὖτοι οἰ λόγοι ἅπαντες, ώσπερ καὶ ουσίαν μὴ εἶναι μηθένος, οὕτω μηδ’ ἐξ ανάγκης μηθέν
α Α concert-hall (used also for other purposes) built by Pericles. It lay to the south-east of the Acropolis.
6 Them fetus 171 r, 178 c,
c An object of taste is foreign to the sense of sight; a thing may look sveet without tasting sweet Similarly although the senses of taste and bmell (and therefore their objects) are
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they appear at a distance or close at hand, as they appear to the healthy or to the diseased; and whether heavy things are as they appear to the weak or to the strong; and whether truth is as it appears to the waking or to the sleeping For clearly they do not really believe the latter alternative—at any rate no one, if in the night he thinks that he is at Athens whereas he is really in Africa, starts off to the Odeuina And again concerning the future (as indeed Plato says b) the opinion of the doctor and that of the layman are presumably not equally reliable, eg as to whether a man will get well or not And again in the case of the senses themselves, our perception of a foreign object and of an object proper to a given sense, or of a kindred object and of an actual object of that sense itself, is not equally reliable 0 ; but in the case of colours sight, and not taste, is authoritative, and m the case of flavour taste, and not sight. But not one of the senses ever asserts at the same time of the same object that it is “ so and not so.” Nor even at another time does it make a conflicting statement about the quality, but only about that to which the quality belongs. I mean, e,g., that the same wine may seem, as the result of its own change or of that of one’s body, at one time sweet and at another not; but sweetness, such as it is when it exists, hag never yet changed, and there is no mistake about it, and that which is to be sweet is necessarily of such a nature. Yet all these theories destroy the possi-: bility of anything’s existing by necessity, inasmuch as they destroy the existence of its essence; for
kindred (D<? Sensu 440 b 29), m judging tastes the sense of taste is the more reliable.
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τὸ γαρ άναγκαΐον ούκ ἐνδἐχεται ἄλλως καὶ ἄλλως ἔχειν, ὥστ’ εἴ τι ἔστιν ἐξ ανάγκης, ούχ ἕξει οὕτω ao τε καὶ οὐχ όντως,	Ὄλως τ’ εἴπερ ἔπτι τὸ αἰ-
σθητὸν μόνον, οὐθὲν ἂν εἴη μἡ όντων των ἐμψὐχων* αἴσθησις γὰρ οὐκ ἂν εἴη. τὸ μὲν οὖν μήτε τὰ αἰ-σθητά εἶναι μήτε τὰ αἰσθήματα ἴσως ἀληθές (του γαρ αισθανόμενου πάθος τοϋτό ἐστι), τὸ δὲ τὰ υποκείμενα μὴ εἶναι, ἃ ποιεῖ τὴν αίσθησήν, καὶ ἄνευ Γ» αἰσθήσεως αδύνατον ού γαρ δὴ ἥ γ’ αἴσθησις αὐτὴ όαυτής ἐστίν, ἀλλ’ ἔπτι τι καὶ ἕτερον παρά τὴν αἴσθησιν ὃ ανάγκη πρότερον εἶναι τῆς αἰ-ί a σθήσεως· τὸ γὰρ κινούν του κινονμόνου φύσει πρότερον ἐστι* καν εἰ λέγεται πρὸς ἄλληλα ταῦτα, οὐθὲν ἦττον.
VI.	Εἰσὶ δέ τινες οἳ άπορουσι καὶ τῶν ταῦτα πεπει-σμόνων καὶ τῶν τοὺς λόγους τούτους μόνον λεγόν-ὅ των* ζητοῦσι γὰρ τις ὁ κρίνων1 τον ὑγιαίνοντα καὶ ὅλως τὸν περὶ ἕκαστα κρινοΰντα ορθώς. τὰ δὲ τοιαῦτα ἀπορήματα ομοιά ἐστι τῷ ἀπορεῖν πότερον καθεύδομεν νῦν ἣ ἐγρηγόραμεν, δύνανται δ’ αἱ ἀπορίαι αἱ τοιαΰται πᾶσαι τὸ αὐτό πάντων γαρ λόγον ἀξιοῦσιν οὑτοι εἶναι* αρχήν γαρ ζητοΰσι, καὶ ίο ταντην δι’ ἀποδείξεως λαμβάνειν, ἐπεί ὅτι γε οὐ πεπεισμένοι εἰσί, φανεροί εἰσιν ἐν ταῖς πράξεσιν. ἀλλ’ ὅπερ εἴπομεν, τούτο αυτών το πάθος ἐστίν λόγον γὰρ ζητοῦσιν ὧν οὐκ ἔστι λόγος· ἀποδείξεως γὰρ ἀρχὴ οὐκ ἀπόδειξίς ἐστιν. οὖτοι μὲν οὖν ρᾳδίως ἂν τούτο πεισθεῖεν ἔστι γὰρ οὐ χαλεπόν 15 λαβεῖν. οἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ λόγῳ τὴν βίαν μόνον ζητοῦντες
1 κρίνων Richards: κρίνων,
0/. Le Anima 425 b25-426 b 8.	ν’c. ιν. 2.
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“ the necessary ” cannot be in one way and in another ; and so if anything exists of necessity, it cannot be “ both so and not so ”
And in general, if only the sensible exists, without animate things there would be nothing; for theie would be no sense-faculty. That there would be neither sensible qualities nor sensations is probably tine a (for these depend upon an effect produced m the percipient), but that the substrates which cause the sensation should not exist e\en apart fioin the sensation is impossible For sensation is not of itself, but theie is something else too besides the sensation, which must be pnor to the sensation ; because that which moves is by nature pnor to that which is moved, and this is no less true if the terms are correlative
VI.	But there are some, both of those who really hold these convictions and of those who merely profess these views, who laise a difficulty ; they inqmre who is to judge of the healthy man, and in general who is to judge rightly in each particular case But such questions are like wondering whether we are at any given moment asleep or awake ; and all problems of this kind amount to the same thing These people demand a reason for everything. They want a starting-point, and want to grasp it by demonstration ; while it is obvious from their actions that they have no conviction. But their case is just what we have stated before b; for they require a reason for things which have no reason, since the starting-point of a demonstration is not a matter of demonstration. The first class, then, may be readily convinced of this, because it is not hard to grasp. But those who look only for cogency in argument look
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αδύνατον ζητοΰσιν0 ἐναντία γαρ εἰπεῖν ἀξιοῦσιν, εὐθὺς ἐναντία λέγοντες εἰ δὲ μή ἐστι πάντα πρός τι, αλλ ενια εστι και αυτα καο αυτα, ουκ αν ειη παν τὸ φαινόμενον ἀληθές τὸ γὰρ φαινόμενον τινί ’<« ἐστι φαινόμενον ὥστε ὁ λέγων άπαντα τὰ φαινόμενα εἶναι αληθή, άπαντα ποιεί τα όντα προς τι διὸ καὶ φυλακτέον τοῖς την βίαν εν τῷ λόγω ζητοΰσιν, άμα δὲ καὶ ύπεχειν λόγον άξιοῦσιν, οτι ού το φαινόμενον ἔστιν, ἀλλὰ τὸ φαινόμενον ω φαίνεται και οτε φαίνεται και fj και ὥς ἂν δ’
’ * ύπεχωσι μεν λόγον, μη ουτω δὲ υπέχω σι, συμ-βήσεται αὐτοῖς τάναντία ταχύ λέγειν ἐνδέχεται γὰρ τῷ αὐτῷ1 κατὰ μεν την όφιν μέλι φαίνεσθαι, τῆ δὲ γεύσει μή, καὶ τῶν οφθαλμών Βυοΐν όντοιν μὴ ταὐτὰ ἑκατέρᾳ τῇ οφει, ἂν ὦσιν άνόμοιαι επεϊ προς γε τούς διὰ τὰς πάλαι ειρημενας αιτίας τό 30 φαινόμενον φάσκοντας αληθές είναι, καὶ διὰ τούτο πάνθ’ ομοίως εἶναι ψευδῆ καὶ αληθή ούτε γαρ άπασι ταὐτὰ φαίνεσθαι ούτε ταὐτῷ2 ἀεὶ ταὐτά, ἀλλὰ πολλάκις τάναντία κατά τον αυτόν χρόνον (ἡ μεν γαρ αφή 8νο λεγει εν τῇ ἐπαλλάξει τῶν δακτύλων, ἡ δ’ ὄψις ἕν)—ἀλλ’ οὔ τι3 τῇ αυτή γε 3 * καὶ κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ αἰσθήσει καὶ ωσαύτως καί εν b τῷ αὐτῷ χρόνω, ώστε τοΰτ ἂν ειη ἀληθές. ἀλλ’ ἴσως διὰ τοῦτ’ ανάγκη λέγειν τοῖς μὴ δι’ απορίαν ἀλλὰ λόγον χάριν λεγονσιν, οτι ουκ εστιν αληθές τούτο, ἀλλὰ τούτῳ αληθές, καί ώσπερ δὴ πρό-1 τᾶ αότφ EJF; τό αότό.
2 ταπό Τ comm. Bessarion Aldme: ἐαυτω Ab * απὸ EJr.
3 οὅ τι: οὅτε recc.
ΙΟβ
β α ν. 7-17.
6 <7/. Problemata 358 b 14, 959 a 15, 965 a 36.
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for an impossibility, for they claim the right to contradict themselves, and lose no time in doing so Tot1 Yet if not everything is relative, but some things 4 aie self-existent, not every Appearance will be true ; who foi an appearance is an appeal ance to someone And so he who says that all appearances are true makes eveiything lelative Hence those who de-5 mand something cogent m argument, and at the wh c same time claim to make out a case, must guard f*'”1 themselves by saying that the appearance is tiue anco not in itself, but for him to whom it appears, and at the tune when it appears, and in the way and manner t^1» in which it appears And if they make out a case Λ without this qualification, as a result they will soon contradict themseh es ; for it is possible in the case 6 of the same man for a thing to appear honey to the sight, but not to the taste, and for things to appear diffeient to the sight of each of his two eyes, if their sight is unequal For to those who assert (for the reasons previously stateda) that appearances are true, and that all things are thei efore equally false and true, because they do not appeal the same to all, nor always the same to the same person, but often have contrary appearances at the same time (since if one crosses the fingers touch says that an 7 object is two, while sight says that it is only one b), we shall say “ but not to the same sense or to the same part of it in the same way and at the same time ”, so that with this qualification the appearance will be true But perhaps it is for this reason that those who argue not from a sense of difficulty but for argument’s sake are compelled to say that the appearance is not true in itself, but true to the percipient; and, as we have said before, are com- 8
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5 τερον ειρηται, ανάγκη καλ προς τι ποιεῖν άπαντα και προς δόξαν και αἴσθησιν, ὥστ’ οὔτε γεγονεν οὔτ’ ἔσται οὐθὲν μηθενὸς προδοξάσαντος εἰ δὲ γεγονεν ἣ έσται, δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ ἂν εἴη άπαντα προς δόξαν.
Ἕτι εἰ ἕν, πρὸς ἕν ἣ πρὸς ὡρισμένον καὶ εἰ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ημισυ και ἴσον, ἀλλ’ οὐ πρὸς τὸ διό πλάσιόν γε τὸ ἴσον. πρὸς δὴ τὸ δοξάζον εἰ ταὐτὸ ἄι θρωπος καὶ τὸ δοξαζόμενον, οὐκ ἔσται άνθρωπος τὸ δοξάζον, ἀλλὰ τὸ δοξαζόμενον εἰ δ’ έκαστον ἔσται πρὸς τὸ δοξάζον, πρὸς1 ἄπειρα ἔσται τῷ εἴδει τὸ δοξάζον. Ὅτι μὲν οὖν βεβαιότατη δόξα πασῶν τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἀληθεῖς άμα τάς ἀντικει-5 μένας φάσεις, καὶ τί συμβαίνει τοῖς οὕτω λείγουσι, καὶ διὰ τί οὕτω λέγουσι, τοσαΰτα εἰρήσθω ἐπεὶ δ’ αδύνατον την ἀντίφασιν άληθεύεσθαι ἅμα κατὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ, φανερόν ότι οὐδὲ τἀναντία άμα ύπάρχειν ἐνδέχεται τῷ αὐτῷ τῶν μὲν γὰρ εναντίων θάτερον στέρησίς ἐστιν οὐχ ἦττον, ουσίας δε στερησις* ἡ δὲ στερησις2 ἀπόφασίς ἐστιν ἀπό τινος ώρισμενου ο γένους, εἰ οὖν ἀδύνατον άμα καταφάναι καὶ ἀπο-φάναι αληθώς, αδύνατον και τἀναντία ύπάρχειν άμα, ἀλλ’ ἢ πῇ ἄμφω, ἢ θάτερον μεν πῇ θάτερον δὲ ἁπλῶς.
VII.	Ἀλλὰ μην οὐδὲ μεταξύ άντιφάσεως ἐνδέχεται εἶναι οὐθέν, ἀλλ’ ανάγκη η φάναι η ἀποφάναι ἕν
1 πρός om. EJ.
2 ἡ ὅἐ στέρησή Ab comm : om. EJT.
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pelled also to make everything relative and dependent upon opinion and sensation, so that nothing has happened or will happen unless someone has first formed an opinion about it; otherwise cleaily all things would not be i dative to opinion
Further, if a thing is one, it is relative to one thing or to something determinate. And if the same thing is both a half and an equal, yet the equal is not relative to the double. If to the thinking subject 9 “ man ” and the object of thought are the same,
“ man ” will be not the thinking subject but the object of thought; and if each thing is to be regarded as relative to the thinking subject, the thinking subject will be relatne to an infinity of specifically different things
That the most certain of all beliefs is that opposite 10 statements are not both true at the same time, and what follows for those who maintain that they are true, and why these thinkers maintain this, may be regarded as adequately stated And since the contradiction of a statement cannot be true at the same time of the same thing, it is obvious that contraries cannot apply at the same time to the same thing For in each pair of contraries one is a privation no ld less than it is a contrary—a privation of substance. And privation is the negation of a predicate to some defined germs. Therefore if it is impossible at the same time to affirm and deny a thing truly, it is also impossible for contraries to apply to a thing at the same time ; either both must apply in a modified sense, or one in a modified sense and the other absolutely.
VII.	Nor indeed can there be any intermediate between contrary statements, but of one tiling we lav
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καβ ειος οτιουν brjAov be πρώτον μεν ορι-οτα/ιἐνοις τί τὸ ἀληθὲς καὶ ψευδός, τὸ μὲν γὰρ λέγειν το ον μὴ εἶναι ἣ τὸ μὴ ὃν εἶναι ψευδός, τὸ
^	'	» μ	\	\	\	«.	\	-S'	5\ Λ /
d€ το ον είναι και το μη ον μη είναι αΛησες, ὥστε καὶ ὁ λίγων εἶναι ἣ μὴ ἀληθεύσει ἢ ψεύσεται. ἀλλ’ οὔτε τὸ ὃν λέγεται μὴ εἶναι ἣ εἶναι οὔτε τὸ , μὴ ὄν ἔτι ἤτοι1 μεταξὺ ἔπται τῆς ἀντιφάσεως ὥσπερ πὸ φαιὸν μελανός καὶ λευκοῦ, ἣ ὡς τὸ μηοέτερον άνθρωπον καλ Ιππον. el μὲν οὖν όντως, οὐκ ἂν μεταβάλλοι (ἐκ μὴ αγαθόν γαρ εῖς αγαθόν μεταβάλλει, ἣ ἐκ τούτου εἰς μὴ αγαθόν) · r£»v δ’ αει φαίνεται οὐ γὰρ ίστι μεταβολὴ ἀλλ’ ^, ἣ εἰς τὰ ἀι τικείμενα καὶ μεταξύ. εἰ δ’ ἔστι 1012 a μεταξύ, και ούτως εἵη ἄν τις εἰς λευκὸν οὐκ ἐκ μὴ λευκοῦ γένεσις* νῦν δ’ οὐχ ὁρᾶται. ἔτι πᾶν τὸ δια νοητόν καὶ νοητόν ἡ διάνοια ἣ κατάφησιν ἣ ἀπόφησιν—τοῦτο δ’ ἐξ ὁρισμοῦ δῆλον—ὅταν άληθεύῃ ἣ ψεύδηται ὅταν μὲν ὡδὶ σννθη φάσα ἢ Γ* άποφάσα, άληθεύει, ὅταν δὲ ὡδί, ψεύδεται.	’Ἐτι
παρά πάσας δεῖ εἶναι τὰς ἀντιφάσεις, εἰ μὴ λόγου ἕνεκα λέγεται· ώστε καὶ οὔτε ἀληθεύσει τις οὔτ’ οὐκ άληθεύσει καὶ παρὰ τὸ ὃν καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν ἔπται, ὥστε καὶ παρὰ γένεσιν καὶ φθοράν μεταβολή τις ἔσται. Ἕτι ἐν ὅσοις γένεσιν ἡ ἀπόφασις ίο τὸ ενάντιον ἐπιφέρει, καὶ ἐν τούτοις ἔσται, οἷον
1 ἡτοι] ήτοι τό Ab.
° It is not ςνα grey (?.<?. intermediate between white and black) that grey changes to white, but	not-white («.$.
containing a certain proportion of black).
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must either asseit or deny one thing, whatever may be This will be plain if we first define tri and falsehood To say that what is is not. or tl what is not is, is false ; but to say that \%hat is is, a what is not is not, is true ; and therefore also who says that a thing is or is not will say either wl is true or what is false But neither what is i what is not is said not to be or to be Fmther, intermediate between contraries will be intermedii either as grey is between black and white, or “ neither man noi horse ” is between man and hor If in the latter sense, it cannot change (foi change fiom not-good to good, or fiom good to not-gooc but m fact it is clearly always changing , for chan can only be into the contrary and the intermedia And if it is a true inteimediate, in this case too the would be a kind of change into white not from n< white , but in fact this is not seen a Further, t understanding either affix ms or denies every obj< of understanding or thought (as is clear from the c fimtion b) whenever it is right or wrong When, asserting or denying, it combines the predicates one way, it is right; when in the other, it is wror Again, unless it is maintained merely for arg ment’s sake, the intermediate must exist beside contrary terms ; so that one will say what is neith true nor false And it will exist beside what is ai what is not; so that there mil be a form of chan beside generation and destruction
Again, there will also be an intermediate in . classes m which the negation of a term implies t contrary assertion; e.g., among numbers there 'v*
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ἐν άριθμοΐς οὔτε περιττὸς οὔτε ον περιττός αριθμός ἀλλ’ αδύνατοι·" ἐκ τον ὁρισμοῦ δὲ δῆλον. Ἕτι εἰς άπειρον βαδιεῖται, καὶ οὐ μόνον ημιολία τα όντα ἔσται ἀλλὰ πλείω πάλιν γαρ έσται άποάήσαι τοῦτο πρὸς την φάσιν καὶ την από-1j φασιν, καὶ τοντ ἔσται τι* ἡ γὰρ ουσία ἐστί τις αυτόν άλλη Ἕτι ὅταν ἐρομένου εἰ λευκόν ἐστιν εἴπῃ ὅτι οὔ, οὐθὲν ἄλλο άποπεφηκεν1 η τό εἶναι· άπόφασις δὲ τὸ μὴ εἶναι	Ἐλήλυθε δ’ ἐνίοις
αιτῆ ἡ δόξα ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλαι τῶν παραδόξων ὅταν γαρ λύειν μὴ δύνωνται λόγους ἐριστικούς, 20 ἐνδόντες τῷ λόγῳ σύμφασιν αληθές εἶναι τὸ συλλογισθέν. οἱ μὲν οὖν διά τοιαύτην αἰτίαν λέγουσιν, οἱ δὲ διὰ τὸ πάντων ζητεῖν λόγον. ἀρχὴ δὲ πρὸς ἅπαντας τούτους ἐξ ορισμού ὁρι-σμὸς δὲ γίγνεται ἐκ τοῦ σημαίνειν τι άναγκαΐον εἶναι αὐτούς ὁ γὰρ λόγος, οὖ τὸ ονομα σημεῖον, ορισμός γίγνεται ἔοικε δ’ ὁ μὲν Ἠρακλείτου Λ-, λόγος, λόγων πάντα εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι, άπαντα αληθή ποιεῖν, ὁ δ’ Ἀναξαγάρου, είναι τι μεταξύ τής άντιφάσεως, ὥστε πάντα ψευδῆ· ὅταν γαρ μιχθῇ, οὔτε ἀγαθὸν οὔτε οὐκ αγαθόν τό μίγμα, ωστ ουοεν ειπειν αλησες.
VIII. Διωρισμενων δὲ τούτων φανερόν ὅτι καὶ τὰ 3ο μοναχῶς λεγάμενα καὶ τὰ κατὰ πάντων αδύνατον
1 άποτίφηκ€ν Jr Bessarion: ἀποπἐφυκεν EAb ἀποπἐφανεν Christ.
α What definition Aristotle had m mind we cannot tell, but it must have stated that every number is either even or edd.
6 If besides A and not-A there is an intermediate B, besides B and not-B there will be an intermediate C which is neither B nor not-B ; and so on.
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be a number which is neither odd nor not-odcl Bn
this is impossible, as is clear from the definition.0
Again, there will be an infinite progression, an· existing things will be not only half as many agair but even more. For again it will be possible to den the intermediate in reference both to its assertioi and to its negation, and the result ή ill be something b for its essence is something distinct
Again, when a man is asked whether a thing i white and says “ no,” he has denied nothing excep that it is <wlnte>, and its not-bemg <wlnte> is < negation.
Now this \ lew has occurred to certain people u just the same way as other paradoxes ha\e als< occurred , for when they cannot find a way out fron enstic arguments, they submit to the argument an< admit that the conclusion is true. Some, then, hol< the theory for this kind of reason, and others because they require an explanation for everything Ii dealing with all such persons the starting-point v from definition; and definition results from th< necessity of their meaning something ; because th< formula, which their term implies, will be a defini tion c The doctrine of Heraclitus, which says tha1 eveiything is and is not,d seems to make all thmgi true ; and that of Anaxagoras e seems to imply ar intermediate in contradiction, so that all things arc false ; for when things are mixed, the mixture is neither good nor not-good; and so no statement 1? true
VIII	It is obvious from this analysis that the one sided and sweeping statements which some people make cannot be substantially true—some maintain
c Cf. c. iv. 5, 6. d Of, c m. 10. e 0/. c. iv 28
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ὑπάρχειν, ώσπερ τινες λέγουσιν, οἱ μὲν οὐθὲν φάσκοντες ἀληθὲς εἶναι {οὐθὲν γὰρ κωλύειν φασὶν οὕτως άπαντα εἶναι ὥσπερ τὸ την διάμετρον σύμμετρον εἶναι), οί δὲ πάντ’ αληθή σχεδὸν γὰρ οὐτοι οἱ λόγοι οί αυτοί τω Ἠρακλείτου ὁ γαρ 03 λόγων οτι πάντ αληθή και πάντα ψευδή, καὶ •12 b χωρίς λεγει τῶν λόγων εκάτερον τούτων, ὥστ’ εἴπερ ἀδύνατα ἐκεῖνα, καὶ ταῦτα αδύνατον εἶναι ἔτι δὲ φανερῶς ἀντιφάσεις εἰσὶν ἃς οὐχ οἷόν τε ἅμα αληθείς εἶναι οὐδὲ δὴ ψευδεῖς πάσας καίτοι δόξεἱέ γ’ ἂν μάλλον ἐνδέχεσθαι ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων r, άλλα προς 9 άπαντας τους τοιουτους λόγους αιτεί-σθαι δεῖ, καθάπερ ελεχθη καί εν τοΐς επάνω λόγοις, οὐκ εἶναί τι ἣ μὴ εἶναι ἀλλὰ σημαίνειν τι, ὥστε ἐξ ορισμού διαλεκτεον λαβόντας τί σημαίνει τό ψεῦδος ἣ τὸ αληθές εΐ δὲ μηθέν άλλο1 τό αληθές ιο φάναι ἢ2 άποφάναι ψεῦδός ἐστιν, ἀδύνατον πάντα ψευδῆ εἶναι* ανάγκη γαρ τής άντιφάσεως θάτερον εἶναι μόριον αληθές ἔτι εἰ πᾶν ἣ φάναι ἣ απο-φάναι ἀναγκαῖον, ἀδύνατον άμφότερα ψευδῆ εἶναι θάτερον γαρ μέρος τής άντιφάσεως ψευδός ἐστιν. συμβαίνει δὴ καὶ τὸ θρυλουμενον πάσι τοΐς ΐό τοιοντοις λόγοις, αὐτοὺς εαυτούς αναιρεῖν* ο μὲν γαρ πάντα αληθή λεγων και τον ενάντιον
' t Ji \ t	Α*. *	*	*	* V	'	*	λ 5
αυτου λογον αλησή ποιεί, ώστε τον εαυτου ουκ αληθή (6 γαρ εναντίας οϋ φησιν αυτόν αληθή), 6 δὲ πάντα ψευδῆ καὶ αυτός αυτόν εάν δ’ ἐξ-αιρῶνται ὁ μὲν τὸν εναντίον ώς οὐκ αληθής μόνος 20 ἐστιν, ὁ δὲ τὸν αὐτὸς αυτου ώς ου ψευδής, ούθέν
1 ἄλλο] ἄλλο ἡ EJ.	2 3] ῆ <δ> Boss.
<* Α stock example of impossibility and falsity; see Index.
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ing that nothing is true (for they say that there if no reason why the same iule should not apply tc eveiy thing as applies to the cominensurability of th« diagonal of a square a), and some that everything is tiue These theories aie almost the same as tha1 of Heraclitus For the theory which says that al things are tiue and all false also makes each of these statements separately ; so that if they are impossible m combination they are also impossible individually And again ob\ iously there are contrary statement!: which cannot be true at the same time. Nor cat they all be false, although fiom what ha\e sate this might seem moxe possible. But in opposing aL such theories we must demand, as was said m orn discussion above,b not that something should be 01 not be, but some significant statement; and so we must argue from a definition, having first grasped what “ falsehood ” or “ truth ” means And if tc assert what is tiue is nothing else than to deny what is false, eveiy thing cannot be false , for one part oi the contradiction must be true Further, if everything inust be either asserted or denied, both parti cannot be false ; for one and only one part of the contradiction is false. Indeed, the consequence follows which is notorious in the case of all such theories, that they destroy themselves ; for he who says that everything is true makes the opposite theory true too, and therefore his own untrue (foi the opposite theory says that his is not tiue) ; and he who says that everything is false makes himself a liar. And if they make exceptions, the one that the opposite theory alone is not true, and the other that his own theory alone is not false, it follows none th€
b c. iv. 5.
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ἦττον ἀπείρους συμβαίνει αὐτοῖς αιτεῖσθαι λόγους άληθεῖς καὶ ψευδεῖς ὁ γὰρ λέγων τὸν άληθῆ λόγον ἀληθῆ άληθής, τοῦτο δ’ εἰς ἄπειρον βαδιεῖται.
Φανερόν δ’ ὅτι οὐδ’ οἱ πάντα ἡρεμεῖν λέγοντες ἀληθῆ λέγουσιν, οὐδ’ οἱ πάντα κινεῖσθαι. εἰ μὲν »γὰρ ἡρεμεῖ πάντα, ἀεὶ ταῦτα ἀληθῆ καὶ ψευδῆ ἔσται, φαίνεται δὲ τοῦτο μεταβάλλον ὁ γὰρ λέγων ποτὲ αὐτὸς οὐκ ἧν καὶ πάλιν οὐκ ἔσται εἰ δὲ πάντα κινείται, οὐθὲν ἔσται ἀληθές* πάντα ἄρα ψευδῆ. ἀλλὰ δέδεικται ὅτι ἀδύνατον. ἔτι ανάγκη το ον1 μεταβάλλειν* ἕκ τινος γὰρ εἴς τι ἡ μεταβολή ἀλλὰ μην οὐδὲ πάντα ἡρεμεῖ ἣ κινεῖ-ται ποτέ,2 ἀεὶ δ’ οὐθέν* ἔστι γάρ τι ὃ ἀεὶ κινεῖ τὰ κινούμενα καὶ τὸ πρώτον κινούν ακίνητον αυτό 1 ανάγκη το όν] τό ον ανάγκη Ab 2 ποτέ] ποτἐ 5ἐ EAb.
α The sphere of the fixed stars; e/. XII. vi., vn 1, mu 18 b 0/. XII λ II
an£
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less that they postulate an infinite number of true
and false statements For the statement that the true statement is true is also true ; and this will go on to infinity.
Nor, as is obvious, are those right who say that all 7 things are at rest; nor those who say that all things ai e in motion For if all things are at rest, the same tiling’s will always be true and false, whereas “ this state of affairs ” is obviously subject to change ; for the speaker himself once did not exist, and again he will not exist. And if all things are in motion, nothing will be true, so e\erything will be false ; but this has been proved to be impossible Again, it must ® be that \\hich is that changes, for change is from something into something And further, neither is it tiue that all things are at rest or in motion sometimes, but nothing continuously ; for there is something a which always moves that which is moved, and the “ prime mover ” is itself unmoved b
Δ
2b
I. Ἀρχὴ λέγεται ἡ μὲν ὅθεν αν τις τοῦ πράγ-Πο ματος κινηθείη πρῶτον, οἷον τοῦ μήκους καὶ t a ὁδοῦ εντεύθεν μὲν αὕτη ἀρχή, ἐξ ἐναντίας δ’ ἔτέρα ἡ δὲ ὅθεν ἂν κάλλιστα έκαστον γἐνοιτο,1 οἷον καὶ μαθήσεως οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτον καὶ τῆς τοῦ πράγματος αρχής ένίοτΕ άρκτέον, ἀλλ’ ὅθεν ραστ αν μάθοι ή δὲ ὅθεν πρώτον γίγνεται ἐν-ΐ υπάρχοντας, οἷον ὡς πλοίου τρόπις καὶ οικίας θεμείλιος, καὶ τῶν ζῴων οἱ μὲν καρδίαν οἱ δὲ Εγκέφαλον οί 3’ ὅ τι ἂν τὐχωσι τοιοῦτον ὑπο-λαμβάνουσιν* ἡ δὲ ὅθεν γίγνεται πρώτον μὴ ἐνυπάρχοντος, καὶ ὅθεν πρώτον ἡ κίνησές πέφνκΕν ἄρχεσθαι καὶ ἡ μεταβολή, οἷον πὸ τέκνον ἐκ τοῦ ιο πατρός καὶ τῆς μητρος καὶ ἡ μάχη ἐκ τῆς λοιδορίας* ἡ δὲ οὖ κατά προαίρεσιν κινείται τὰ κινού-μενα καὶ μεταβάλλει τὰ μεταβάλλοντα, ὥσπερ αἵ τε κατά πόλεις ἀρχαὶ καὶ αἱ δυναστεῖαι καὶ αἱ βασιλεῖαι καὶ τυραννίδες ἀρχαὶ <δὲ>2 λέγονται καὶ αἱ τέχναι, καὶ τούτων αἱ ἀρχιτεκτονικαὶ δ μάλιστα, ἔτι ὅθεν γνωστόν τό πράγμα πρώτον,
1 Ιλ,αστον γἐνοιτο] γἐνοιτο έκαστον Α*3.
____________________2 ἀρχαί <ὅἐ> scrips!.
α ἀρχἡ means “ starting-point,” “ principle,” “ rule ” or
“ ruler.*’
b This was Aristotle’s own view, Gen, An, 738 b 16.
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BOOK V
I. “ Beginning ” a means * (a) That part of a thing from which one may first move ; eg* a line or a t journey has one beginning here* and another at the ' opposite extremity. (6) The point from \vhich each , thing may best come into being; eg* a couise of study should sometimes be begun not from what is primary or from the starting-point of the subject, but from the point from which it is easiest to learn.
(c)	That thing as a result of whose presence something first comes into being ; e g.9 as the keel is the beginning of a ship, and the foundation that of a house, and as in the case of animals some thinkers suppose the heart b to be the “ beginning,” others the brain,0 and others something similar, whatever it may be. (d) That from which, although not present in it, a thing first comes into being, and that from which motion and change naturally first begin, as the child comes from the father and mother, and fighting from abuse, (e) That m accordance with whose deliberate choice that which is moved is mo\ ed, and that which is changed is changed; such as magistracies, authorities, monarchies and despotisms. (f) Arts axe also called “ beginnings,” d especially the 2 architectonic arts, (g) Again, “ beginning ” means
β So Plato held, Timaeus 44 d. d As directing principles.
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καὶ1 αὕτη ἀρχὴ λἐγεται τον πράγματος, οιον των αποδείξεων αἱ ὑποθέσεις. ἰσαχῶς δὲ καὶ τὰ αἴτια λέγεται* πάντα γαρ τὰ αἴτια ἀρχαί	Πασῶν
μὲν οὖν κοινὸν τῶν αρχών τό πρώτον εἶναι ὅθεν ἣ ἔστιν ἣ γίγνεται ἣ γιγνώσκεται τούτων δὲ αἱ 20 μὲν ενυπάρχουσαί εἰσιν αἱ δὲ ἐκτός. διὸ ἥ τε φύσις ἀρχὴ καὶ τὸ στοιχεῖον καὶ ἡ διάνοια και ἡ προαίρεσις καὶ ουσία και το οδ ένεκα* πολλών γαρ καὶ τοῦ γνώναι και τής κινήσεως αρχή ταγαθόν και το καλόν}
II. Αίτιον λέγεται ένα μὲν τρόπον ἐξ οὖ γίγνεταί 25 τι ἐνυπάρχοντος, οἷον ὁ χαλκός τον ἀνδριάντος καὶ ὁ άργυρος τής φιάλης καὶ τὰ τούτων γένη άλλον δὲ τὸ εἶδος καὶ τὸ παράδειγμα τούτο δ’ ἐστὶν ὁ λόγος τοῦ τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ τὰ τούτον9 γένη, οιον τον διά πασών τόΑ Βύο προς εν καὶ ὅλως ὁ αριθμός so καὶ τὰ μέρη τα ἐν τῷ λόγω ἔτι ὅθεν ἡ ἀρχη τῆς μεταβολῆς ἡ πρώτη ή τής ἡρεμήσεως, οἷον ὁ βουλεύσας αίτιος, και ό πατήρ του τέκνου, και ὅλως τὸ ποιούν τον ποιονμένον και τό μετα-βλητικόν του μεταβάλλοντας. ἔτι ὡς τὸ τέλος το ντο δ’ ἐστὶ τὸ οὖ ένεκα, οἷον τοῦ περιπατεῖν ἡ ὑγίεια. διὰ τί γαρ περιπατεῖ, φαμέν, ινα 3ΰ ὑγιαίνῃ, καὶ εἰπόντες όντως οἰόμεθα ἀποδεδω-κέναι τό αίτιον, και όσα δή κινήσαντος άλλον ί3 b μεταξὺ γίγνεται τον τέλους, οιον τής ὑγιείας ἡ ίσχνασία ή ή κάθαρσις ή τὰ φάρμακα ή τά
1 και] καί γάρ Ab.	2 καλόν Alexander: κακόν.
8 τοιίτου] τούτων recc.	4 τό Ab * τά.
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0 the material cause.
& «ο. of material—metal, wood, etc.
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the point from which a thing is first compi ehensible, this too is called the " beginning ” of the thing , e g. the hypotheses of demonstrations. (“ Cause ” can Ime a sinnlar number of diffeient senses, for all causes are “ beginnings ”)
It is a common propeity, then, of all “ beginnings ” 3 to be the Hist thing from hich something either exists or comes into being or becomes known ; and some beginnings are originally mheient m things, while others are not. Hence “ natuie ” is a beginning, and so is “ element ” and “ undeistanding ” and “ choice ” and “ essence ” and “ final cause ”— for in many eases the Good and the Beautiful are the beginning both of know ledge and of motion
II. “ Cause ” means : (a) in one sense, that® as “< the lesult of whose piesence something comes into being—e g the bronze of a statue and the sih er of a cup, and the classes 6 w Inch contain these; (b) in another sense, the form or pattern : that is, the essential formula and the classes winch contain it —eg the latio 2 1 and numbei in general is the cause of the octave—and the parts of the formula.
(c)	The source of the fiist beginning of change or 2 rest; e.g the man who plans is a cause, and the father is the cause of the child, and in general that which produces is the cause of that which is produced, and that which changes of that which is changed,
(d)	The same as “ end ” ; i e. the final cause; e g.,
as the “ end ” of walking is health. For why does a 3 man walk *	“ To be healthy,” we say, and by saying
this we consider that we have supplied the cause.
(e)	All those means towards the end which arise at the instigation of something else; as ,e g fat-reducing, purging, drugs and instruments are causes of health ;
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όργανα* πάντα γαρ ταὐτα του τέλους ἕνεκά ἐστι, διαφέρει δὲ ἀλλήλων ὡς οντα τά μὲν όργανα, τὰ
δ» V
έργα.
Τὰ μὲν οὖν αἴτια σχεδὸν τοσαυταχῶς λέγεται, δ συμβαίνει δὲ πολλαχῶς λεγομένων των αίτιων καί πολλά του αὐτοῦ αἴτια εἶναι οὐ κατὰ συμ-βεβηκός, οἷον τοῦ άνόριάντος καί ή ἀνδριαντο-ποιιμὴ1 καὶ ὁ χαλκός ου καθ’ έτερόν τι, ἀλλ’ ἧ ἀνδριάς ἀλλ’ οὐ πὸν αυτόν τρόπον, ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν ὡς ὕλη πὸ δ’ ὡς δθεν ἡ κίνησις. καὶ ἀλλήλων ίο αἴτια, οἷον τὸ πονεΐν τής ευεξίας καί αυτή του πονεΐν ἀλλ’ οὐ πὸν αυτόν τρόπον, άλλα τὸ μὲν ὡς τέλος τὸ δ* ὡς αρχή κινήσεως. ἔτι δὲ ταὐτὸ ενίοτε των εναντίων ἐστίν ὃ γὰρ παρόν αίτιον τουόί, τοῦτ’ ἀπὸν αἰτιώμεθα ενίοτε του εναντίου, οἷον τὴν ἀπουσίαν τοῦ κυβερνήτου τής ανατροπής, is οὖ ἧν ἡ παρουσία αιτία τής σωτηρίας άμφω δε, καὶ ἡ παρουσία καί ἡ στέρησις, αίτια ὡς κινοῦντα.
* Απαντα δὲ τὰ νῦν εἰρημένα αἴτια εἰς τέτταρας τρόπους πίπτει τους φανερωτάτους. τὰ μεν γαρ στοιχεία των συλλαβών καί ἡ ύλη τῶν σκευα-ατών καί τὸ πυρ καί ἡ γῆ καὶ τὰ τοιαΰτα παντα 20 των σωμάτων και τα μέρη του οΛου και αι υποθέσεις του συμπεράσματος ὡς πὸ ἐξ οὖ αἴτιά ἐστιν τούτων δὲ τὰ μεν ὡς τὸ υποκείμενον, οἷον τὰ μέρη, τά δὲ ως πὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, τό τε ὅλον καὶ ἡ συνθεσις καί τό είδος, πὸ δὲ σπέρμα και ο ιατρός καί ό βουλενσας καί ὅλως το ποιούν, & πάντα δθεν ή αρχή τής μεταβολής ή στάσεως. τὰ δ’ ἄλλα ὡς πὸ τέλος καὶ τἀγαθὸν τῶν άλλων*
1 ἀνὅριαντοποιιπιΛΓἡ Ab comm.
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for they all have the end as their object, although
they differ from each other as being some insti uments, others actions
These are roughly all the meanings of “ cause,” 4 but since causes are spoken of with various meanings, it follows that there are se\eral causes (and that not in an accidental sense) of the same thing. E g , both statuary and bronze are causes of the statue , not in different connexions, but qua statue. However, they are not causes in the same v, ay, but the one as material and the othei as the source of motion And 5 things are causes of each other ; as eg labour of vigour, and vigour of labour—but not in the same way , the one as an end, and the other as source of motion And again the same thing is sometimes the cause of contrary results ; because that which by its presence is the cause of so-and-so v,e sometimes accuse of being, by its absence, the cause of the contrary—as, e g , we say that the absence of the pilot is the cause of a capsize, whereas his presence was the cause of safety. And both, presence and 6 privation, are moving causes
Now there are four senses which are most obvious under which all the causes just described may be classed. The components of syllables ; the material 7 of manufactured articles ; fire, earth and all such bodies ; the parts of a whole ; and the premisses of a syllogistic conclusion; are causes in the material sense. Of these some are causes as substrate * e g. the parts ; and others as essence ; the whole, and the composition, and the form. The seed and the 8 physician and the contriver and m general that which produces, all these are the source of change or stationariness. The remainder represent the end
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το γαρ οὖ ἕνεκα βέλτιστον καὶ τέλος τῶν ἄλλων ἐθέλει εἶναι διαφερέτω δὲ μηδὲν αὐτὸ εἰπεῖν αγαθόν η φαινόμενον αγαθόν. Τὰ μὲν οὖν αίτια τοσαῦτά ἐστι τῷ εἴδει, τρόποι δὲ τῶν αίτιων 30 αριθμώ μέν εἰσι πολλοί, κεφαλαιούμενοι δὲ καὶ οὖτοι ἐλάττους. λέγεται γὰρ αἴτια πολλαχῶς, καὶ αυτών των ὁμοειδῶν προτέρως καὶ ὑστέρως ἄλλο άλλον, οἷον ὑγιείας ὁ ιατρός καὶ ὁ τεχνίτης, καὶ τοῦ διὰ πασών τό διπλάσιαν καὶ αριθμός, καὶ ἀεὶ τὰ περιἐχοντα ὁτιοῦν τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα. ἔτι δ’ ὡς 3ΰ τὸ συμβεβηκὸς καί τα τούτων γένη, οΐον ἀνδριάν-τος άλλως Πολύκλειτος καὶ ἄλλως άνδριαντο-014 a ποιός, ὅτι συμβέβηκε τῷ ἀνδριαντοποιῷ Πολυ-κλείτῳ εἶναι καὶ τὰ περιἐχοντα δὲ τὸ συμβεβη-κός, οἷον άνθρωπος αίτιος άνδριάντος, η καί ολως ζῶον, ὅτι ὁ Πολύκλειτος άνθρωπος, ό δὲ ἄν-θρωπος ζῷον ἔστι δὲ καὶ τῶν συμβεβηκότων 5 ἄλλα άλλων πορρώτερον1 καὶ εγγύτερον, οἷον εἰ ὁ λευκός καὶ ὁ μουσικός αίτιος λέγοιτο τοῦ ανδριάντας ἀλλὰ μὴ μόνον Πολύκλειτος ἣ άνθρωπος.
Παρά πάντα δὲ καὶ τα οἰκείως λεγόμενα καὶ τὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς, τὰ μὲν ὡς δυνάμενα λέγεται τὰ δ’ ὡς ἐνεργοῦντα, οἷον τοῦ οἰκοδομεῖσθαι ίο οικοδόμος ἣ οικοδομών οικοδόμος ομοίως δὲ λεχθήσεται καὶ ἐφ’ ὧν αἴτια τὰ αἴτια τοῖς εἰρημἐνοις, οΐον τοῦδε τοῦ άνδριάντος ἣ2 ανδριάντας η δλως €ΐκόνος, η χαλκόν τοῦδε ἢ3 χαλκού η
1 ττορρώτερον Ε J Physics * ττορρώτερα Ab πρότερον.
* ἡ EJ Physics: ῆ Ab.	8 ἡ Ε Physics: ἡ AbJ.
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and good of the others ; for the final cause tends to be the greatest good and end of the rest. Let it be assumed that it makes no difference whether e call it44 good ” or “ apparent good.” In kind, then, there are these four classes of cause.
The modes of cause are numerically many, although these too aie fewer when summarized For causes are spoken of in many senses, and even of those which aie of the same kind, some are causes in a prior and some in a posterior sense ; e g.,the physician and the expert are both causes of health ; and the ratio 2 1 and numbei aie both causes of the octave; and the umversals which include a gnen cause aie causes of its pai ticular effects Again, a thing may be a cause in the sense of an accident, and the classes winch contain accidents ; eg , the cause of a statue is in one sense Polyclitus and in another a sculptor, because it is an accident of the sculptor to be Polyclitus And the umveisal terms ^hich include accidents are causes , eg, the cause of a statue is a man, or even, generally, an animal; because Polyclitus is a man, and man is an animal. And even of accidental causes some are remoter or more proximate than others ; eg, the cause of the statue might be said to be “ white man ” or “ cultured man/* and not merely “ Polyclitus ” or “ main”
And besides the distinction of causes as proper and accidental, some are termed causes m a potential and others in an actual sense ; e.g*, the cause of building is either the builder or the builder who builds. And the same distinctions in meaning as we have already described will apply to the effects of the causes ; eg. to this statue, or a statue, or generally an image; and to this bronze, or bronze, or
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ὅλως ὕλης* καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν συμβεβηκότων ὡσαύτως. ἔτι δὲ συμπλεκόμενα καὶ ταῦτα κἀκεῖνα λεχθή-γ* σεται, οἷον οὐ Πολύκλειτος οὐδὲ ἀνδριαντοποιός, ἀλλὰ Πολύκλειτος ἀνδριαντοποιός. Άλλ’ ὅμως απαντά γε ταῦτ’ ἐστὶ το μὲν πλῆθος ἕξ, λεγό-μενα δὲ διχῶς* ἣ γὰρ ὡς τὸ καθ έκαστον, ὴ ὡς τὸ γένος αὐτοῦ, ἣ ὡς τὸ συμβεβηκός, ἢ ὡς τὸ γένος του συμβεβηκότος, ἣ ὡς συμπλεκόμενα 20 ταῦτα, ἣ απλώς λεγάμενα, πάντα δὲ ἣ1 ὡς ἐνερ-γουντα η κατά δύναμιν, διαφέρει δὲ τοσοῦτον, ὅτι τὰ μὲν ἐνεργοῦντα καὶ τὰ καθ’ έκαστον άμα ἔστι καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν [αὐτά τε]2 καὶ ὧν αἴτια, οἷον ὅδε ὁ ἰατρεύων τῷδε τῷ ὑγιαζομένῳ, καὶ ὅδε ὁ οἰκοδόμος τῷδε τῷ οἰκοδομουμένῳ, τὰ δὲ κατά δύναμιν οὐκ ἀεί· φθείρεται γαρ οὐχ ἅμα ἡ οἰκία καὶ ὁ οἰκοδόμος.
III Στο ιχεῖον λέγεται ἐξ οὖ σύγκειται πρώτου ἐνυπάρχοντος ἀδιαιρέτου τῷ εἴδει εἰς έτερον εἶδος, οἷον φωνής στοιχεία ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται ἡ φωνή και εις α διαιρείται έσχατα, εκείνα 8ὲ μηκέτ’ so εἰς ἄλλας φωνὰς ἑτέρας τῷ εἴδει αυτών αλλά κάν διαιρῆται, τὰ μόρια ὁμοειδῆ, οἷον ὕδατος τὸ μόριον ὕδωρ, ἀλλ’ οὐ τῆς συλλαβής. ομοίως δὲ καὶ τὰ τῶν σωμάτων στοιχεία λέγουσιν οἱ λέγον-τες, εις α διαιρείται τὰ σώματα έσχατα, εκείνα
1 πάντα δἐ ἡ Ab Physics Alexander Ο · ὅτι EJ.
* om. Ab Physics.
a Effects, just like causes (§ 10), may be particular or general. The metal-worker produces (a) the bronze for a particular statue by the sculptor, (6) bronze for a statue, (c) metal for an image.
b The cause of a statue may be said to be (i.) a sculptor, 216
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generally materiala And it is the same with accidental effects Again, the proper and accidental senses will be combined ; eg, the cause is neither “ Polyclitus ” nor “ a sculptor ” but “ the sculptor Polyclitus ”
However, these classes of cause are in all six in l number, each used in two senses Causes are (i.) particular, (11.) generic, (id.) accidental, (h ) genenc-ally accidental; and these may be either stated singly or (v., vi ) in combination b ; and further they are all either actual or potential And there is this i, difference between them, that actual and particular causes coexist or do not coexist with their effects (eg this man giving medical treatment with this man recovering his health, and this builder with this building in course of erection) ; but potential causes do not always do so ; for the house and the builder do not perish together
III. “ Element ” means (a) the primary immanent thing, formally indivisible into another form, of which something is composed E g , the elements of a sound c are the parts of which that sound is composed and into which it is ultimately divisible, and which are not further divisible into other sounds formally different from themselves. If an element be divided, the parts are formally the same as the whole : e g., a part of water is water ; but it is not so with the syllable (b) Those who speak of the % elements of bodies similarly mean the parts into which bodies are ultimately divisible, and which are
(n.) an artist, (m.) Polyclitus, (iv.) a man, (v.) the sculptor Polyclitus (combination of (i.) and (in.)), (vi.) an artistic man (combination of (n.) and (iv.)).
c C/. I. lx. 35 in
217
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3ὲ μηκέτ’ εἰς άλλα εἴδει διαφέροντα καὶ εἴτε ἕν Ο; εἴτε πλείω τὰ τοιαῦτα, ταῦτα στοιχεῖα λέγουσιν. παραπλησίως δὲ καὶ τῶν διαγραμμάτων στο ιχεῖα λείγεται, καὶ ὅλως τὰ τῶν ἀποδείξεων αἱ γαρ >14 b πρώται αποδείξεις καὶ ἐν πλείοσιν ἀποδείξεσιν ἐνυπάρχουσ αι, αὖται στοιχεῖα τῶν ἀποδείξεων λέγοιται εἰσὶ δὲ τοιοῦτοι συλλογισμοί οἱ πρώτοι ἐκ τῶν τριών δι’ ἑνὸς μέσον, και μετά φέροντας δὲ στοιχεῖον καλοῦσιν ἐντεῦθεν ὃ ἂν εν ὃν καὶ ^ μικρόν ἐπὶ πολλά ἦ χρήσιμον διό και τό μικρόν και άπλοΰν και αδιαίρετον στοιχεῖον λέγεται. ὅθεν ἐλήλυθε τὰ μάλιστα καθόλου στοιχεῖα εἶναι, ὅτι έκαστον αυτών εν ὃν καὶ άπλοΰν ἐν πολλοῖς ὑπάρχει ἣ πάσιν ή ότι πλεἴστοις· καὶ1 τὸ ἕν καὶ τὴν στιγμήν ἀρχάς τισι δοκεῖ εἶναι ἐπεὶ οὖν τὰ ίο καλούμενα γένη καθόλου και ἀδιαίρετα (οὐ2 γαρ ἔστι λόγος αὐτῶν), στοιχεῖα τὰ γένη λέγουσί τινες, καὶ μάλλον ή την διαφοράν, ὅτι καθόλου μάλλον τό γένος* φ μὲν γὰρ ἡ διαφορά νπάρχζι, καὶ τὸ γένος ἀκολουθεῖ, φ δὲ τὸ γένος, οὐ παντὶ ἡ διαφορά. απάντων δὲ κοινόν τό εἶναι στοιχεῖον 15 ἑκάστου τὸ πρώτον ἐνυπαρχον εκαστῳ.
IV. Φύσις λέγεται ένα μὲν τρόπον ή τών φυομένων γένεσις, οἷον εἴ τις ἐπεκτείνας λέγοι τὸ υ, ένα δὲ
1 ὅιό λαΐ Ah.
* οό Ab Alexander * ει’ς Ε εῖς J.
β ty. Ill m 1,
6 This must refer to the highest geneia, which have no definition because they cannot be analysed into genus and differentia (Ross)
c On the meaning of φύσις e/ Burnet, i? <2 P. pp 10-12, 363-364.
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not further divisible into other parts different m form And whether they speak of one such element or of more than one, this is what they mean. (c) The term is applied with a very similar meaning 3 to the “ elements ” of geometrical figures, and generally to the “ elements ” of demonstrations ; for the primal y demonstrations which are contained m a number of other demonstrations are called “ elements ” of demonstrations.α Such are the primary syllogisms consisting of three terms and with one middle term (d) The term “ element ” also 4 applied metaphorically to any small unity which is useful for various purposes ; and so that which is small or simple or indivisible is called an “ element ” (e) Hence it comes that the most universal things 5 are elements ; because each of them, being a simple unity, is piesent in many things—either m all or m as many as possible. Some too think that unity and the point are first principles (f) There- 6 fore since what are called genera b are universal and indivisible (because they have no formula), some people call the genera elements, and these rather than the differentia, because the genus is more universal For where the differentia is present, the genus also follows ; but the differentia is not always present where the genus is. And it is common to all cases that the element of each thing is that which is primarily inherent in each thing.
IV	“ Nature ” c means (a) in one sense, the “ genesis of growing things—as would be suggested by pronouncing the v of φνσις long—and (b) in another, that immanent thing d from which a grow-
d Probably the seed (Bonitz).
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ἐξ οὖ φύεται πρώτον1 το φυόμενον ἐνυπάρχοντος* ἔτι ὅθεν ἡ κίνησις ἡ πρώτη ἐν εκάστῳ τῶν φύσει 20 ὄντων ἐν αὐτῷ ἧ αὐτὸ2 ὑπάρχει. φύεσθαι δὲ λέγεται ὅσα αὔξησιν ἔχει δι’ ἑτέρου τῷ ἅπτεσθαι καὶ συμπεφυκέναι ἢ προσπεφυκέναι ὥσπερ τὰ ἔμβρυα* διαφέρει δὲ σὑμφυσις ἁφῆς, ένθα μὲν γὰρ οὐδὲν παρὰ τὴν ἁφὴν ἕτερον ανάγκη εἶναι, ἐν δὲ τοῖς συμπεφνκόσιν ἔπτι τι εν τὸ αὐτὸ ἐν ἀμφοῖν 23 ὃ ποιεῖ ἀντὶ τοῦ ἅπτεσθαι συμπεφυκέναι καὶ εἶναι εν κατὰ τὸ συνεχές καὶ ποσόν, ἀλλὰ μὴ κατὰ τὸ ποών, ἔτι δὲ φύσις λέγεται ἐξ οὖ πρώτου η ἔπτιν ἣ γίγνεταί τι τῶν φύσει ὄντων, ἀρρυθμίστου οντος καὶ ἀμεταβλητον ἐκ τῆς δυνάμεως τῆς αὑτοῦ, οἷον ἀνδριάντος καὶ τῶν σκευῶν τῶν χαλκών 6 so χαλκός ἡ φύσις λέγεται, τῶν δὲ ξυλίνων ξύλον* ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἐκ τούτων γάρ ἐστιν ἕκαστον διασωζομένης τῆς πρώτης ὕλης· τούτον γαρ τον τρόπον καλ των φύσει ὄντων τὰ στοιχεῖά φασιν εἶναι φύσιν, οἱ μὲν πῦρ οἱ δὲ γῆν οἱ δ’ ἀέρα οἱ δ’ ὕδωρ οἱ δ’ ἄλλο τι τοιοῦτον λέγοντες, 3ὅ οἱ δ’ ἔνια τούτων οι δὲ πάντα ταῦτα. ἔτι δ’ άλλον τρόπον λέγεται ἡ φύσις η των φύσει ὄντων οὐσία, οἷον οἱ λέγοντες τὴν φύσιν εἶναι την πρώτην σύν-15 a θεσιν, ἢ® ὥσπερ Εμπεδοκλής λέγει ὅτι
φύσις οὐδενὸς ἔστιν ιόντων, ἀλλὰ μόνον μῖξίς τε διάλλαξίς τε μιγέντων ἔστι, φύσις δ’ ἐπὶ τοῖς ονομάζεται ἀνθρώποισιν.
Διὸ καὶ ὅσα φύσει ἔστιν ἣ γίγνεται,ἤδη υπάρχοντας 5 ἐξ οὖ πέφυκε γίγνεσθαι η είναι, ονπω φαμὲν την
1 πρώτου Ε2 Alexander, πρώτον 2 αότφ Ε,	3 ἡ om Γ, Bekker.
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mg thing first begins to grow, (c) The source from which the primary motion in every natural object is induced in that object as such All things are said to grow which gain increase through something else by contact and organic unity (or adhesion, as in the case of embryos). Organic unity differs from 2 contact; for in the latter case there need be nothing except contact, but in both the things which form an organic unity there is some one and the same thing winch produces, instead of mere contact, a unity which is 01 game, continuous and quantitative (but not qualitative) Again, “ nature ” means (d) the 3 pnmary stuff, shapeless and unchangeable from its own potency, of which any natural object consists or from which it is produced; e.g , bronze is called the “ nature ” of a statue and of bronze articles, and wood that of wooden ones, and similarly in all other cases. For each article consists of these “ natures,” 4 the primary material persisting. It is in this sense that men call the elements of natural objects the “ nature,” some calling it fire, others earth or air or water, others something else similar, others some of these, and others all of them. Again in another 5 sense “ nature ” means (e) the substance of natural objects ; as in the case of those who say that the “ nature ” is the primary composition of a thing, or as Empedocles says:
Of nothing that exists is there nature, but only mixture and separation of what has been mixed; nature is but a name given to these by men.®
Hence as regards those things which exist or are 6 produced by nature, although that from which they naturally are produced or exist is already present, we ® Fr. 8 (Diels).
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φύσιν ἔχειν ἂν μὴ ἔχῃ τὸ εἶδος καὶ τὴν μορφήν. φύσει μὲν οὖν πὸ ἐξ άμφοτέρων τούτων ἐστίν, οἷον τα ζώα καὶ τὰ μόρια αυτών φύσις 8ε ή τε πρώτη ύλη (και αυτή διχῶς, ἢ ἡ πρὸς αὐτὸ πρώτη ή ή ολως πρώτη, οἷον τῶν χαλκών έργων προς αυτά ίο μεν πρώτος 6 χαλκός, δλως δ’ ἴσως ὕδωρ, εἰ πάντα τὰ τηκτά ὕδωρ), καὶ πὸ εἶδος καὶ ἡ ουσία· τούτο δ’ ἐστὶ πὸ τέλος τής γενέσεως. μεταφορά δ’ ἤδη καὶ ὅλως πάσα ουσία φύσις λέγεται διὰ τούτην, ότι καὶ ἡ φύσις ουσία τις ἐστιν.	Ἐκ
δὴ τῶν εἰρημένων ἡ πρώτη φύσις καὶ κυρίως λεγο-15 μένη ἐστὶν ἡ ουσία ή τῶν ἐχόντων αρχήν κινήσεως εν αὑτοῖς ἦ αὐτά· ἡ γὰρ ὕλη τῷ ταύτης δεκι ική είναι λέγεται φύσις, καὶ αἱ γενέσεις και το φύεσθαι τῷ ἀπὸ ταύτης είναι κινήσεις καὶ ἡ αρχή τής κινήσεως των φύσει οντων αυτή ἐστίν, ἐνυπάρ-χονσά πως ή δυνάμει ή έντελεχεία.
20 V. Ἀναγκαῖον λέγεται οΰ άνευ ούκ ενδέχεται ζήν ώς συναιτίου, οἷον τὸ άναπνεΐν και ή τροφή τῷ ζῴῳ ἀναγκαῖον ἀδύνατον γὰρ ἄνευ τούτων εἶναι* καὶ ὧν ἄνευ τὸ ἀγαθὸν μὴ ενδέχεται ή είναι ή γενέσθαι, ή το1 κακόν άποβαλεΐν ή στερηθήναι, 2δ οἷον πὸ πιεῖν τὸ φάρμακον ἀναγκαῖον ἵνα μὴ κάμνῃ, καὶ τὸ πλεῦσαι εἰς Αίγιναν ιν απολαβή τά χρήματα. ἔτι τὸ βίαιον καὶ ἡ βία* τούτο δ’ ἐστὶ πὸ παρὰ τὴν ορμήν καί τήν προαίρεσιν εμποδίζον 1 τό Ab comm.: τι EJ.
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say that they have not their nature yet unless they have their form and shape That which comprises 7 both of these exists by nature ; e g. animals and then parts And natuie is both the pnraaiy mattei (and this in two senses either primary in relation to the thing, or primary in general, eg , in bionze articles the primary matter in relation to those aitides is bronze, but in general it is perhaps watei— that is if all things which can be melted are water) and the form or essence, t e the end of the process of geneiation Indeed from this sense of “ nature,” by an extension of meaning, every essence in general is called “ nature,” because the nature of anything is a kind of essence
From what has been said, then, the primary and 8 proper sense of 44 nature ” is the essence of those things which contain in themselves as such a source of motion ; for the matter is called “ nature ” because it is capable of receiving the nature, and the piocesses of generation and growth are called “ nature ” because they are motions derived from it And nature in this sense is the source of motion in natural objects, which is somehow inherent m them, either potentially or actually.
V. “ Necessary ” means : (a) That without which, “Ne as a concomitant condition, life is impossible ; eg.,sarj respiration and food are necessary for an animal, because it cannot exist without them. (6) The conditions without which good cannot be or come to be, or without which one cannot get rid or keep free of evil—e g , drinking medicine is necessary to escape from ill-health, and sailing to Aegina is necessary to recover one’s money, (c) The compulsory and com- 2 pulsion; i.e. that which hinders and prevents, in
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15 a
καὶ κωλυτικόν τὸ γὰρ βίαιον ἀναγκαῖον λἐγεται, διὸ καὶ λυπηρόν, ώσπερ καὶ Εὔηνός φησι
30 πᾶν γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον πρᾶγμ’ ανιαρόν ἔφυ.
καὶ ἡ βία ανάγκη τις, ώσπερ και Σοφοκλῆς λέγει
ἀλλ’ ἡ βία με ταῦτ’ αναγκάζει ποιεῖν.
Καὶ δοκεῖ ἡ ανάγκη άμετάπε ιστόν τι είναι, ὀρθῶς* εναντίον γαρ τη κατά την προαίρεσιν κινήσει και κατά τον λογισμόν.	Ἕτι τὸ μη ενδεχόμενον
35 ἄλλως ἔχειν άναγκαΐόν φαμεν ούτως εχειν καὶ κατὰ τούτο τὸ ἀναγκαῖον καὶ τἆλλα λέγεταί πως άπαντα ns b αναγκαία- τό τε γὰρ βίαιον ἀναγκαῖον λέγεται ή ποιεῖν ἢ πάσχειν τότε όταν μη ἐνδέχηται κατὰ την ορμήν διὰ τὸ βιαζόμενον, ὠς ταύτην ανάγκην οὖσαν δι’ ἣν μη ἐνδέχεται ἄλλως, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν συναιτίων τον ζην καί τον αγαθόν ωσαύτως* ὅταν 5 γὰρ μη ἐνδέχηται ἔνθα μεν τὸ αγαθόν ένθα δὲ τὸ ζῆν καὶ τὸ εἶναι ἄνευ τινῶν, ταῦτα αναγκαία καί ή αιτία ανάγκη τις εστιν αντη	Ἕτι ἡ ἀπόδειξις
τῶν αναγκαίων, ὅτι οὐκ ενδέχεται άλλως εχειν, εΐ άποδέδεικται απλώς* τούτον δ’ αἴτια τὰ πρώτα, εἰ ἀδύνατον ἄλλως εχειν ἐξ ὧν ὁ συλλογισμός, Τῶν ίο μὲν δὴ έτερον αίτιον του αναγκαία εἶναι, τῶν δὲ ουοεν, αλΑα οια ταυτα ετερα εστιν εξ αναγκης, ώστε το πρώτον καί κυρίως ἀναγκαῖον τὸ άπλοϋν
α Of Poros; sophist and poet, contemporary with Socrates. b Fr. 8 (Hiller).
c Electra 256 (the quotation is slightly inaccurate).
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opposition to impulse and purpose. For the compulsory is called necessary, and hence the necessaiy is disagieeable ; as indeed Evernis a says :
Foi e% en necessary thing is bv nature gne\ous b
And compulsion is a kind of necessity, as Sophocles 3 says :
Compulsion makes me do this of necessity.c
And necessity is held, rightly, to be something inexorable ; for it is opposed to motion winch is m accordance with purpose and calculation
(d)	Again, what cannot be othenrose we say is necessarily so It is from this sense of “ necessary ” 4 that all otheis are somehow domed ; for the term
“ compulsory ” is used of something which it is necessary for one to do or suffer only when it is impossible to act according to impulse, because of the compulsion : which shows that necessity is that because of which a thing cannot be otherwise ; and the same is true of the concomitant conditions of living and of the good For when m the one case good, and in the other life or existence, is impossible without certain conditions, these conditions are necessary, and the cause is a kind of necessity.
(e)	Again, demonstration is a “ necessary ” thing, 5 because a tiling cannot be otherwise if the demonstration has been absolute. And this is the result of the first premisses, when it is impossible for the assumptions upon which the syllogism depends to be otherwise.
Thus of necessary things, some have an external cause of their necessity, and others have not, but it is through them that other things are of necessity what they are. Hence the “ necessary ” in the 6 vol. i	q	225
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ἐστίν τοῦτο γαρ ούκ ἐνδέχεται πλέοναχῶς ἔχειν, ὥστ’ οὐδὲ ἄλλως καὶ ἄλλως ἤδη γὰρ πλεοναχῶς ΐΰ ἂν ἔχοι εἰ ἄρα ἔπτιν ἄττα ἀίδια καὶ ακίνητα, οὐδὲν ἐκείνοις ἐστὶ βίαιον οὐδὲ παρὰ φύσιν.
VI Ἕν λέγεται τὸ μὲν κατὰ συμβεβηκός τὸ δὲ καθ’ αὑτό, κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς μὲν οἷον Κορἴσκος καὶ τὸ μουσικόν, καὶ Κορίσκος μουσικός· ταὐτὸ γαρ εἰπεῖν Κορίσκος καὶ τὸ μουσικόν, καὶ Κορἴσκος 20 μουσικός· καὶ τὸ μουσικόν καὶ τὸ δίκαιον, καὶ μουσικός δίκαιος Κορἴσκος πάντα γαρ ταΰτα εν λέγεται κατὰ συμβεβηκός, τὸ μὲν δίκαιον και τὸ μουσικόν, ὅτι μια ουσία συμβέβηκεν, τὸ δὲ μουσικόν καὶ Κορἴσκος, ὅτι θάτερον θατέρῳ συμβέβηκεν* ομοίως δὲ τρόπον τινα καὶ ὁ μουσικός Κορί-23 ακος τῷ Κορίοκῳ ἕν, ὅτι θάτερον τῶν μορίων θατέρῳ συμβέβηκε τῶν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ, οἷον τὸ μουσικόν τῷ Κορἴσκῳ, καὶ ὁ μουσικός Κορἴσκος δι καίω Κορίσκῳ, ὅτι εκατέρου μέρος τῷ αὐτῷ ἑνὶ συμβέβηκεν ἕν.1 ωσαύτως δὲ κἂν ἐπὶ γένους καν ἐπὶ τῶν καθόλου τινός ονομάτων λέγηται τὸ συμ-30 βεβηκός, οἷον ὅτι άνθρωπος τό αυτό και μουσικός άνθρωπος' η γαρ ὅτι τῷ άνθρώπω μια οὔσῃ ουσία συμβέβηκε τὸ μουσικόν, ἣ ὅτι άμφω των καθ’ έκαστον τινι συμβέβηκεν, οἷον Κορίσκῳ* πλὴν ου τον αυτόν τρόπον άμφω υπάρχει, ἀλλὰ τὸ μεν Ισως ώς γένος και εν τη ουσία, τὸ δὲ ὡς ἕξις ἢ
1 post ἐν addunt οόὅἐν γάρ διαφέρει ἡ Κορίσκφ τό μουσικόν σνμβεβηκέναι EJ.
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primary and proper sense is the simple, foi it cannot be in more than one condition Hence it cannot be in one state and m another ; for if so it would ipso facto be m more than one condition Therefore if there are ceitain things which aie eternal and immutable, there is nothing in them which is eompul-soiy οι hich violates their natuie
VI.	The term “ one ” is used (1) in an accidental, “0 (it) in an absolute sense. (1) In the accidental sense it is used as in the case of “ Coriscus ” a and “ cultured ” and “ cultuied Coriscus ” (for “ Cons-cus ” and “ cultuied” and “ cultured Coriscus ” mean the same) ; and “ cultured ” and “ upnght ” and 2 “ cultured upright Conscus.” For all these terms lefer accidentally to one thing, “ upright ” and “ cultured ” because they are accidental to one substance, and “ cultured ” and “ Coriscus ” because the one is accidental to the other. And similarly in one sense 3 “ cultured Coriscus ” is one with “ Conscus,” because one part of the expression is accidental to the other, e g. “ cultured ” to “Coriscus”; and “ cultured Coriscus ” is one with “ upright Coriscus,” because one part of each expression is one accident of one 4 and the same thing It is the same even if the accident is applied to a germs or a general term ; eg j “ man ” and “ cultured man ” are the same, either because “ cultured ” is an accident of “ man,” which is one substance, or because both are accidents of some individual, e g. Coriscus. But they do not 5 both belong to it in the same way ; the one belongs presumably as genus in the substance, and the other
a Coriscus of Scepsis was a Platomst with whom Aristotle was probably acquainted; but the name is of course chosen quite arbitrarily.
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35 πάθος τῆς οὐσίας. ὅσα μὲν οὖν κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς λέγεται εν, τούτον τὸν τρόπον λέγεται. Τῶν δὲ καθ’ ἑαυτὰ ἕν λεγομένων τὰ μὲν λέγεται τῷ 5 a συνεχή εἶναt, οἷον φάκελος δεσμῷ καὶ ξύλα κόλλῃ, καὶ γραμμὴ κἂν κεκαμμένη ἦ, συνεχής δέ, μία λέγεται, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν μερών έκαστον, οΐσν σκέλος καὶ βραχίων. αὐτῶν δὲ τούτων μάλλον > ἕν τὰ φύσει συνεχή ἢ τἐχνῃ. συνεχὲς δὲ λέγεται οὖ κίνησις μία καθ’ αὑτὸ καὶ μἡ οἷόν τε άλλως* μία δ’ οὖ ἀδιαίρετος, ἀδιαίρετος δὲ κατὰ χρόνον. καθ’ αὑτὰ δὲ συνεχή ὅσα μη ἁφῇ εν εί γαρ θείης ἁπτόμενα ἀλλήλων ξύλα, οὐ φήσεις ταῦτα είναι εν, οὔτε ξύλον οὔτε σώμα οντ ἄλλο συνεχὲς οὐδέν. ίο τά τε δὴ ὅλως συνεχή εν λέγεται, κἂν ἔχῃ κάμψιν, καὶ ἔτι μάλλον τὰ μη εχοντα κάμψιν, οἷον κνήμη ἣ μηρός σκέλους, ὅτι ἐνδέχεται μὴ μίαν εἶναι τὴν κίνησιν τοῦ σκέλους. καὶ ἡ ευθεία της κεκαμ-μένης μάλλον εν* την δὲ κεκαμμένην καὶ εχουσαν γωνίαν καὶ μίαν καὶ οὐ μίαν λέγομεν, ὅτι ἐνδἐχεται 15 καὶ μὴ άμα την κίνησιν αυτής εἶναι καὶ ἅμα* τῆς δ’ ευθείας αει άμα, καὶ οὐδὲν μόρων εχον μέγεθος το μὲν ηρεμεί το 8ε κινείται, ώσπερ τής κεκαμ-μένης.
Ἕτι άλλον τρόπον εν λέγεται τῷ τὸ ὑπο-κείμενον τῷ εἴδει εἶναι άόιάφορον* ἀδιάφορα δ’ ὧν ἀδιαίρετον τὸ εἶδος κατὰ τὴν αἴσθησιν τὸ δ’ 20 υποκείμενον ή το πρώτον ή το τελευταΐον προς το
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as condition or affection of the substance. Thus all things which are said to be “ one ” in an accidental sense are said to be so in this way.
(n.) Of those tilings which are said to be in them- 6 selves one, {a) some are said to be so in virtue of their continuity, e g , a faggot is made continuous by its string, and pieces of wood by glue ; and a continuous line, even if it is bent, is said to be one, just like each of the limbs; e.g the leg or aim. And of these things themselves those which are naturally continuous are one in a tmer sense than those which are aitificially continuous “ Continuous ” means that 7 whose motion is essentially one, and cannot be otherwise ; and motion is one when it is indivisible, i e indivisible in time Things are essentially continuous which are one not by contact only; for if you put pieces of wood touching one another you will not say that they are one piece of wood, or body, or any other continuous thing. And things which 8 are completely continuous are said to be " one ” even if they contain a joint, and still more those things which contain no joint; e g , the shin or the thigh is more truly one than the leg, because the motion of the leg may not be one. And the straight 9 line is more truly one than the bent. We call the line which is bent and contains an angle both one and not one, because it inay or may not move all at once ; but the straight line always moves all at once, and no part of it which has magnitude is at rest while another moves, as in the bent line (5) Another sense of “ one ” is that the substrate is uniform in kind. Tilings are uniform whose form 1C is indistinguishable to sensation ; and the substrate is either that which is primary, or that which is final
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τέλος καὶ γαρ οΐνος εἷς λέγεται καὶ ὕδωρ ἕν, ἧ ἀδιαίρετον κατὰ τὸ εἶδος* καὶ οἱ χυμοὶ πάντες λέγονται ἕν (οἷον ἔλαιον οΐνος) καὶ τὰ τηκτά, ὅτι πάντων το έσχατον ὑποκείμενον τὸ αὐτό ὕδωρ γὰρ ἣ ἀὴρ πάντα ταῦτ’ ἐστιν. Λέγεται δ’ ἕν 25 καὶ ὧν τὸ γένος εν διαφέρον ταῖς ἀντικειμέναις διαφοραῖς· καὶ ταῦτα λέγεται πάντα ἕν,1 ὅτι τὸ γένος εν τὸ ὑποκείμενον ταῖς διαφοραῖς, οἷον ίππος άνθρωπος κνων ἕν τι, ὅτι πάντα ζῷα, καὶ τρόπον δὴ παραπλήσιου ὥσπερ ἡ όλη μία. ταῦτα δὲ ὁτὲ μὲν όντως ἕν λέγεται, ὁτὲ δὲ τὸ ἄνω γἐνσς2 30 ταὐτὸν λέγεται—ἂν ἦ τελευταία τοῦ γένους εἴδη— τὰ ανωτέρω τούτων, οἷον τὸ ἰσοσκελὲς καὶ τὸ Ισόπλευρον ταὐτὸ καὶ εν σχήμα, ὅτι ἄμφω τρίγωνα· τρίγωνα δ’ οὐ ταὐτά. Ἕτι δὲ ἕν λέγεται δσων 6 λόγος ὁ τὸ τί ἧν εἶναι λέγων αδιαίρετος προς άλλον τον δηλοῦντα [τί ἧν εἶναι]3 τὸ πράγμα αντος γαρ 85 καθ’ αὑτὸν πᾶς λόγος διαιρετός. οὕτω γὰρ καὶ τὸ ηὐξημένον καὶ φθῖνον ἕν ἐστιν, ὅτι ὁ λόγος εἷς, 5 b ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τῶν επιπέδων 6 του είδους εις. ολως δὲ ὧν ἡ νόησις αδιαίρετος ἡ νοοῦσα τὸ τί ἧν εἶναι, καὶ μὴ δύναται χωρίσαι μήτε χρόνω μήτε τόπω μήτε λόγῳ, μάλιστα ταῦτα ἕν* καὶ τούτων ὅσα ούσίαι* καθόλου γαρ ὅσα μὴ ἔχει διαίρεσιν, ἦ μη
1 τάρτα h · ἐν πάντα Ab.
4	->ἐνος Ab comm.: γἐνος 5 EJ.	3 Ross.
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in relation to the end For wine is said to be one, and water one, as being something formally indistinguishable. And all liquids aie said to be one (e.g oil and rone), and melted things ; because the ultimate substrate of all of them is the same, for all these things aie water or vapour
(c)	Things are said to be “ one ” whose genus is ** one and differs m its opposite differentiae. All these things too are said to be “ one ” because the genus, which is the substrate of the differentiae, is one (e.g.,
“ horse,” “ man ” and “ dog ” are m a sense one, because they are all animals) ; and that in a way very similar to that in which the mattei is one. Sometimes these things are said to be “ one ” m 12 this sense, and sometimes their higher genus is said to be one and the same (if they are final species of their genus)—the genus, that is, which is above the genera of which their proximate genus is one ; eg, the isosceles and equilateral triangles are one and the same figure (because they are both triangles), but not the same triangles
(d)	Again, things are said to be “ one ” when the 13 definition stating the essence of one is indistinguishable from a definition explaining the other, for in itself eveiy definition is distinguishable <into genus and differentiae^. In this way that which increases and decreases is one, because its definition is one ; just as in the case of planes the definition of the form
is one. And in general those things whose concept, 14 which conceives the essence, is indistinguishable and cannot be separated either in time or in place or in definition, are in the truest sense one ; and of these such as are substances are most truly one. For universally such things as do not admit of distinction
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3	ἔχει, ταύτῃ εν λέγεται, οΐον εἰ ῄ άνθρωπος μη ἔχει διαίρεσιν, εἷς άνθρωπος, εἰ δ’ ἧ ζῷον, εν ζῷον, εἰ δὲ ἦ μέγεθος, εν μέγεθος. Τα μεν οὖν πλεῖστα εν λέγεται τῷ ἕτερόν τι η ποιεῖν η ἔχειν ἣ πάσχειν1 ἣ πρός τι εἶναι εν, τα δε πρωτως λεγόμενα εν ὧν ἡ ουσία μία* μία δὲ ἢ συνεχεία ή ίο εἴδει ἣ λόγῳ* καὶ γαρ ἀριθμοῦμεν ὡς πλειω η τα μὴ συνεχή, ἣ ὧν μὴ εν τὸ εἶδος, ἣ ὧν ὁ λόγος μη εἷς. ἔτι2 δ’ ἔστι μὲν ὡς ὁτιοῦν ἕν φαμεν εἶναι, ἂν ἦ ποσὸν καὶ συνεχές, ἔστι δ’ ὡς οὔ, ἂν μή τι ὅλον ἦ, τοῦτο δὲ ἂν μὴ τὸ εἶδος ἔχῃ ἕν* οἷον οὐκ ἂν φαῖμεν ομοίως εν ἰδόντες ὁπωσοῦν τὰ μέρη is συγκείμενα του υποδήματος, ἐὰν μὴ διὰ τὴν συνεχείαν, ἀλλ’ ἐὰν ούτως ώστε υπόδημα είναι καὶ εἶδός τι ἔχειν ήδη5 εν. διό και ή του κύκλου μάλιστα μία των γραμμών, ότι ολη και τέλειός ἐστιν.
Τὸ δὲ ἐνὶ εἶναι αρχή1 τινι ἐστιν αριθμού εἶναι τὸ γὰρ πρώτον μέτρον αρχή ῴ γαρ πρώτω γνωρί-20 ζομεν, τοῦτο πρώτον μέτρον έκαστον γένους* ἀρχὴ οὖν τοῦ γνωστού περί έκαστον τὸ ἕν. οὐ ταντό δὲ ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς γένεσι τὸ εν ἔνθα μὲν γὰρ δίεσις, ένθα δὲ τὸ φωνήεν ή άφωνον* βάρους δ’ έτερον καλ κινήσεως άλλο, πανταχοϋ δὲ τὸ εν ἣ τῷ ποσῷ ἢ τῷ εἴδει αδιαίρετον το μὲν οὖν κατὰ τὸ ποσὸν
1 ἐχειν ἡ πάσχειν; πάσχειν ἡ εχειν Γ Bekker.
* ἐτι JTF 7ρ Ε ci. Alexander: επει EAb comm.
* ἐχειν pi?: ἡὅτ? ἐχειν Ab.	4 <£ρχἡ EJ,
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are called “ one ” in so far as they do not admit of it: e g.} if “ man ” qua “ man ” does not admit of distinction, he is one man; and similarly if qua animal, he is one animal; and if qua magnitude, he is one magnitude.
Most things, then, are said to be “one ’’because they i* produce, 01 possess, or are affected by, or are related to, some other one thing ; but some are called “ one ” in a primaly sense, and one of these is substance It is one either in continuity or in form, or in definition ; for we reckon as more than one things which are not continuous, or whose form is not one, or whose definition is not one. Again, in one sense we call 1C anything whatever 4 4 one ” if it is quantitative and continuous ; and in another sense we say that it is not “ one ” unless it is a whole of some kind, unless it is one in form (e g.9 if we saw the parts of a shoe put together anyhow, we should not say that they were one — except in virtue of their continuity ; but only if they were so put together as to be a shoe, and to possess already some one form). Hence the 17 circumference of a circle is of all lines the most truly one, because it is whole and complete.
The essence of “ one ” is to be a kind of starting-point of number ; for the first measure is a starting-point, because that by which first we gain knowledge of a thing is the first measure of each class of objects.
“ The one,” then, is the starting-point of what is knowable in respect of each particular thing. But the unit is not the same in all classes, for m one it 18 is the quarter-tone, and m another the vowel or consonant; gravity has another unit, and motion another. But in all cases the unit is indivisible, either quantitatively or formally. Thus that which 19
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25 και ἦ ποσὸν’ ἀδιαίρετον, τὸ μὲν πάντῃ καὶ ἄθετον λέγεται μονάς, τὸ δὲ πάντῃ καὶ θέσιν ἔχον στιγμή, τὸ δὲ μοναχῇ γραμμή, τὸ δὲ διχῇ ἐπίπεδον, τὸ δὲ πάντῃ καὶ τριχῇ διαιρετὸν κατά τὸ ποσὸν σώμα. καὶ ἀντιστρέψαντι δὴ τὸ μὲν διχῇ διαιρετὸν ἐπίπεδον, τὸ δὲ μοναχή γραμμή, τὸ δὲ μηδαμῇ §ι-30 αιρετόν κατα το ποσὸν στιγμὴ καὶ μονάς, ἡ μὲν ἄθετος μονάς, ἡ δὲ θετὸς στιγμή. Ἕτι δὲ τὰ
\	>>λ/ϊ	«·/	'ς'	>·ςο
μεν κατ αριυμον εστιν εν, τα οε κατ ειοος, τα οε κατὰ γένος> τα δὲ κατ’ αναλογίαν, αριθμώ μὲν ὧν η υΛη μια, ειοει ο ων ο Λογος εις, γενει ο ων το αὐτὸ σχήμα τής κατηγορίας, κατ’ αναλογίαν δὲ 35 δσα ἔχει ὡς άλλο προς άλλο, ἀεὶ δὲ τὰ ὕστερα τοῖς έμπροσθεν ακολουθεί, οἷον ὅσα αριθμώ καὶ r α εἴδει ἕν, ὅσα δ’ εἴδει οὐ πάντα ἀριθμῷ ἀλλὰ γένει πάντα ἕν ὅσαπερ καὶ εἴδει* ὅσα δὲ γένει οὐ πάντα εἴδει ἀλλ* αναλογία* ὅσα δὲ εν αναλογία, ον πάντα γένει.
Φανερόν δὲ καὶ ὅτι τὰ πολλά ἀντικειμένως λεχθήσεται τῷ ἐνί* τὰ μὲν γαρ τῷ μὴ συνεχῆ 5 εἶναι, τὰ δὲ τῷ διαιρέτην ἔχειν τὴν ὕλην κατὰ τὸ εἶδος, ἢ τὴν πρώτην ἣ τὴν τελευταίαν, τὰ δὲ τῷ τοὺς λόγους πλείους τοὺς τί ἦν εἶναι λέγοντας 2
VII.	Τὸ ἂν λέγεται τὸ μὲν κατὰ συμβεβηκός, τὸ δὲ καθ’ αὑτό, κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς μὲν οἷον τὸν δίκαιον
1 και ἡ ποσόν om Ab.
* Χἐγονται recc.
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is quantitatively and qua quantitative wholly indivisible and has no position is called a unit; and that which is wholly indivisible and has position, a point; that which is divisible in one sense, a line ; in two senses, a plane ; and that which is quantitatively divisible in all three senses, a body. And 20 revei sely that which is divisible in two senses is a plane, and in one sense a line , and that which is m no sense quantitatively divisible is a point or a unit; if it has no position, a unit, and if it lias position, a point
Again, some things aie one numerically, others 21 formally, otheis genencally, and otheis analogically ; numerically, those whose matter is one ; formally, those whose definition is one ; genencally, those which belong to the same category ; and analogically, those which have the same relation as something else to some third object. In every case the latter types 22 of unity are implied in the former * e,g., all things which are one numerically are also one formally, but not all which are one formally are one numerically ; and all are one genencally which are one formally, but such as are one genencally are not all one formally, although they are one analogically ; and such as are one analogically are not all one generic-ally.
It is obvious also that “ many ” will have the 23 opposite meanings to “ one.” Some things are dalled ‘
“ many ” because they are not continuous ; others because their matter (either primary or ultimate) is formally divisible ; others because the definitions of their essence are more than one.
VII. “Being” means (i) accidental being, (ii.) “Be11 absolute being. (L) E.g, we say that the upright
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μουσικόν εἶναί φαμεν καί τον άνθρωπον μουσικόν ίο καὶ τον μουσικόν άνθρωπον, παραπλησίως λέγοντες ὥσπερ τον μουσικόν οἰκοδομεῖν, ότι συμβέβηκε τῷ οἰκοδόμῳ μουσικῷ εἶναι ἣ τῷ μουσικῷ οἰκο-δόμῳ* τὸ γὰρ τόδε εἶναι τόδε σημαίνει τὸ συμ-βεβηκέναι τῷδε τόδε. οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν εἰρη-μένων τὸν γὰρ άνθρωπον όταν μουσικόν λέγωμεν 13 καὶ τον μουσικόν άνθρωπον, ἣ τὸν λευκὸν μουσικόν ἣ τούτον λευκόν, τὸ μὲν ὅτι ἄμφω τῷ αὐτῷ συμβεβήκασι, τὸ δ’ ὅτι τῷ ὄντι συμβέβηκεν* 1 τὸ δὲ μουσικόν άνθρωπον, ότι τούτω τό μουσικόν συμβέβηκεν* οὕτω δὲ λέγεται καὶ τὸ μὴ λευκόν εἶναι, ὅτι ῴ συμβέβηκεν, εκείνο ἔστιν. τὰ μὲν οὖν 20 κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς εἶναι λεγάμενα οὕτω λέγεται, ἢ διότι τῷ αὐτῷ ὄντι ἄμφω υπάρχει, ἢ ὅτι ὄντι ἐκείνῳ υπάρχει, ἢ ὅτι αὐτὸ ἔστιν ῴ υπάρχει οὖ αὐτὸ κατηγορεῖται. Καθ’ αὑτὰ δὲ εἶναι λέγεται ὅσαπερ σημαίνει τὰ σχήματα τῆς κατηγορίας· ὁσαχῶς γὰρ λέγεται, τοσαυταχῶς πὸ εἶναι σημαίνει. 25 ἐπεὶ οὖν τῶν κατηγορουμένων τὰ μὲν τί ἐστι σημαίνει, τὰ δὲ ποιόν, τὰ δὲ ποσόν, τα δὲ πρός τι, τὰ δὲ ποιεῖν ἢ πάσχειν, τὰ δὲ πού, τὰ δὲ ποτέ, έκάστω τούτων τό είναι ταύτό σημαίνει ούθεν γαρ διαφέρει πὸ άνθρωπος ύγιαίνων έστίν ή τό άνθρωπος ύγιαίνει, οὐδὲ τὸ άνθρωπος βαδίζων ἐστὶν 80 ἢ τέμνων του άνθρωπος βαδίζει ἣ τέμνει· ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων.	Ἕτι τὸ εἶναι ση-
1 τφ ὅντι συμβίβηκςν: συμ. τφ ὅντι Ab
a The categories For the full list of these see Categories
1 b 25-2T.
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person “ is ” cultured, and that the man “ is ” cultured, and that the cultured person “ is ” a man ; very much as we say that the cultured person builds, because the builder happens to be cultured, or the cultured person a builder; for in this sense " X is Y ” means that Y is an accident of X And so it is 2 with the examples cited above ; for when we say that “ the man is cultured ” and “ the cultured person is a man ” ox· “ the white is cultured ” or “ the cultured is white,” in the last two cases it is because both predicates are accidental to the same subject, and in the first case because the predicate is accidental to what is ; and we say that “ the cultured is a man ” because “ the cultured ” is accidental to “ a roan.” (Similarly “ not-white ” is said to “ be,” because the 3 subject of which “ not-white ” is an accident, is.) These, then, are the senses in which things are said to “ be ” accidentally . either because both predicates belong to the same subject, which is; or because the predicate belongs to the subject, which is; or because the subject to which belongs that of which it is itself predicated itself zs.
(n ) The senses of essential being are those which 4 are indicated by the figures of predicationa; for “ being ” has as many senses as there are ways of predication. Now since some predicates indicate (a) what a thing is, and others its (b) quality, (c) quantity, (d) relation, (e) activity or passivity, (f) place, (g) time, to each of these corresponds a sense of “ being ” There is no difference between “ the 5 man is recovering ” and “ the man recovers ” ; or between “ the man is walking ” or “ cutting ” and “ the man walks ” or “ cuts ” ; and similarly in the other cases.
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μαίνει καὶ τὸ ἔστιν ὅτι ἀληθές, τὸ δὲ μὴ εἶναι ὅτι οὐκ ἀληθὲς ἀλλὰ ψεῦδος, ομοίως ἐπὶ καταφάσεως καὶ ἀποφάσεως, οΐον ore ἔστι Σωκράτης μουσικός, ὅτι ἀληθὲς τούτο, η ὅτι ἔπτι Σωκράτης οὐ λευκός, 35 ὅτι ἀληθές τὸ δ’ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἡ διάμετρος σύμμετρος,1 317 b ὅτι ψεῦδος. Ἕτι τὸ εἶναι σημαίνει καὶ τὸ ὅν, τὸ μὲν δυνάμει ρητόν, τὸ δ’ ἐντελεχείᾳ τῶν εἰρημένων τούτων* ὁρῶν τε γὰρ εἶναί φαμεν καὶ τὸ δυνάμει ορών2 καὶ τὸ ἐντελεχείᾳ* καὶ [τὸ]3 ἐπἴστασθαι ωσαύτως καὶ τὸ δυνάμενον χρῆσθαι τη επιστήμη 5 και το χρώμενον, καὶ [τὸ]4 ηρεμούν και ω ἤδη υπάρχει ηρεμία και το δυνάμενον ἡρεμεῖν ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ουσιών καὶ γὰρ Ἕρμῆν ἐν τῷ λίθῳ φαμεν είναι, καλ το ημισν της γραμμής, καὶ σίτον τον μήπω αδρόν πότε δὲ δυνατὸν καὶ πότε οὔπω ἐν ἄλλοις διοριστέον.
ίο VIII. Οὐσία λέγεται τά τε ἁπλᾶ σώματα, οΐον γη καὶ πῦρ καὶ ὐδωρ καὶ ὅσα τοιαντα, καὶ ὅλως σώματα καὶ τὰ ἐκ τοὐτων σννεστώτα ζώα τε καὶ δαιμόνια καὶ τὰ μόρια τούτων· άπαντα δὲ ταῦτα λέγεται οὐσία ὅτι οὐ καθ’ υποκειμένου λέγεται, άλλα κατά r> τούτων τὰ άλλα· άλλον δε τρόπον ο ἂν ἦ αίτιον τον εΐναι, ενυπάρχον εν τοΐς τοιουτοις οσα μὴ λέγεται καθ’ υποκειμένου, οΐον ή ψυχὴ τῷ ζῴῳ. ἔτι ὅσα μόρια εννπάρχοντά εστιν εν τοΐς τοιουτοις ορίζοντα τε και τόδε τι σημαίνοντα, ὧν ἀναιρου-
1 σι/μμετρος Alexander, Bomtz ἀσόμμετρος codd.
2 ορών * ρτ?τώς όρων EJ.
* τό seel. Bomtz.	4 τό om. Ab.
« C/· I in 13. 233
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(in ) Again, “ to be ” and “ is ” mean that a thing is true, and “ not to be ” that it is false. Similarly 6 too in affirmation and negation ; eg, in “ Socrates is eultined ” “ is ” means that this is true ; or m “ Socrates is not-white ” that this is true ; but in “ the diagonal is not commensurable ” a “is not ” means that the statement is false.
(ινἦ Again, “ to be ” <oi “ is ”> means that some of these statements can be inade in virtue of a potentiality and otheis in vntue of an actuality. For we 7 say that both that which sees potentially and that which sees actually is “ a seeing thing.” And in the same 'way we call “ understanding ” both that which can use the understanding, and that which does; and we call “ tranquil ” both that in which tranquillity is already present, and that which is potentially tranquil. Similarly too in the case of 8 substances. For we say that Hermes is in the stone,b and the half of the line in the whole ; and we call “ com ” what is not yet ripe. But when a thing is potentially existent and when not, must be defined elsewhere.0
VIII “ Substance ” means (a) simple bodies, eg. “Su earth, fire, water and the like ; and in general bodies, ^ and the things, animal or divine, including their parts, which are composed of bodies All these are called substances because they are not predicated of any substrate, but other things are predicated of them.
(b) In another sense, whatever, being immanent in 2 such things as are not predicated of a substrate, is the cause of their being; as, e.g., the soul is the cause of being for the animal, (c) AB pai ts immanent 3 in things which define and indicate then incii\iduahty. and whose destruction causes the destruction of the
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ύ b
μένων ἀναιρεῖται τὸ όλον, οἷον ἐπιπέδου σῶμα, 20 ὥς φασι' τινες, καὶ ἐπίπεδον γραμμής καὶ οιλως ὁ ἀριθμὸς δοκεῖ εἶναί τισι τοιοῦτος (αναιρούμενου τε γὰρ οὐδὲν εἶναι καὶ ὁρίζειν πάντα) ἔτι τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, οὖ ὁ λόγος ορισμός, και τούτο ουσία λέγεται έκαστον.	Συμβαίνει 3ὴ κατὰ δύο τρόπους
την ουσίαν λἐγεσθαι, τό θ’ ὑποκείμενον έσχατονs 2Γ> ὃ μηκέτι κατ’ άλλου λέγεται, καὶ ὃ ἂν τόδε τι ὃν καὶ χωριστόν ἦ τοιοΰτον Si έκαστον ή μορφή καὶ τὸ εἷδος.
IX	Ταὐτὰ λέγεται τὰ μὲν κατὰ συμβεβηκός, οἷον τὸ λευκόν καὶ τὸ μουσικόν τό αυτό ότι τῷ αὐτῷ συμβέβηκε, καὶ άνθρωπος καὶ μουσικόν ότι θάτερον so θατέρῳ συμβέβηκεν, τὸ δὲ μουσικόν άνθρωπος ότι τῷ άνθρώπω συμβέβηκεν έκατέρω δὲ τούτο καὶ τούτῳ ἑκάτερον ἐκείνων, καὶ γὰρ τῷ άνθρώπω τῷ μουσικῷ καὶ ὁ άνθρωπος καὶ τό μουσικόν ταὐτὸ λέγεται, καὶ τούτοις ἐκεῖνο. διὸ καὶ πάντα ταϋτα καθόλου ού λέγεται ού γαρ αληθές 35 τίττεῖν ὅτι πᾶς άνθρωπος ταὐτὸ καὶ τὸ μουσικόν 18 a τὰ γὰρ καθόλου καθ’ αὑτὰ υπάρχει, τά δὲ συμ-βεβηκότα οὐ καθ’ αὑτὰ ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα ἁπλῶς λέγεται. ταὐτὸ γὰρ δοκεῖ Σωκράτης, καὶ Σωκράτης εἶναι μουσικός* τὸ δὲ Σωκράτης ούκ ἐπὶ πολλών, διὸ οὐ πᾶς Σωκράτης λέγεται ώσπερ 5 πᾶς άνθρωπος, και τά μεν ούτως λέγεται ταύτά, τὰ δὲ καθ’ αὑτὰ όσαχώσπερ1 καὶ τὸ ἕν· καὶ γὰρ ὦν 1 όσαχώσπερ ex Ale\andro Jaeger* άσα ώσπερ ΕJ* ώσπερ
Α*.
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whole ; as, e g , the plane is essential to the body (as some a hold) and the line to the plane And number in general is thought by some a to be of this nature, on the ground that if it is abolished nothing exists, and that it determines e\ erythmg. (d) Again, the 4 essence, whose formula is the definition, is also called the substance of each particular thing
Thus it follows that “ substance ” has two senses . the ultimate subject, which cannot be further predicated of something else ; and whatever has an individual and separate existence The shape and form of each particular thing is of this natui e
IX “ The same ” means (a) accidentally the same “ Eg., “ ^hite ” and “cultured” are the same because they are accidents of the same subject; and “ man ” is the same as “ cultured,” because one is an accident of the other , and “ cultured ” is the same as “ man ” because it is an accident of “man”; and “ cultuied man ” is the same as each of the terms “cultured ” and “ man,” and vice versa, foi both “ man ” and cultured ” are used in the same way as “ cultured man,” and the latter in the same way as the former Hence none of these 2 predications can be made universally. For it is not true to say that every man is the same as “ the cultured ” ; because universal predications are essential to things, but accidental predications are not so, but aie made of individuals and with a single application.
“ Socrates ” and “ cultured Socrates ’* seem to be the same ; but “ Socrates ” is not a class-name, and hence we do not say “ every Socrates ” as we say “ every man ” Some things are said to be “ the 3 same ” in this sense, but (b) others in an essential sense, in the same number of senses as “the one ”
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18 ἡ ὕλη μία ἣ εἴδει ἣ αριθμώ ταὐτὰ λέγεται, καὶ ὦν ἡ ουσία μία· ώστε φανερόν ότι ἡ ταυτότης ἑνότης τίς ἐστιν ἣ πλειόνων τοῦ εἶναι, ἢ όταν χρηται ώς πλείοσιν, οἷσν ὅταν λέγῃ αὐτὸ αὑτῷ ταὐτόν* ὡς δυσὶ γαρ χρηται αὐτῷ.
ίο Ἕτερα δὲ λέγεται ὧν ἢ τὰ εἴδη πλείω ἢ ἡ ὕλη ἣ ὁ λόγος τῆς ουσίας* καὶ ὅλως ἀντικειμένως τῷ ταὐτῷ λέγεται πὸ ἕτερον.
Διάφορα δὲ λέγεται ὅσ’ ἕτερά ἐστι τὸ αὐτό τι ὄντα, μὴ μόνον αριθμώ, ἀλλ’ ἢ εἴδει ἢ γένει ἢ αναλογία* ἔτι ὧν ἕτερον πὸ γένος καὶ τὰ εναντία 15 καὶ ὅσα ἔχει ἐν τῆ ουσία την ετερότητα.
* Ομοια λέγεται τα τε πάντῃ ταὐτὸ πεπονθότα, καὶ τὰ πλείω ταὐτὰ1 πεπονθότα ἣ ἕτερα, καὶ ὧν ἡ ποιότης μία* καὶ καθ’ ὅσα άλλοιοΰσθαι ἐνδἐχεται τῶν εναντίων, τούτων τό πλείω ἔχον ἢ κυριώτερα δμοιον τούτῳ. άντικειμένως δὲ τοῖς όμοιοις τά ανόμοια.
20 X. 9Αντικείμενα λέγεται ἀντίφασις καὶ τάναντία καὶ τὰ πρός τι καὶ στέρησις καὶ ἕξις καὶ ἐξ ὦν καὶ εἰς α ἔσχατα, οἷον αἱ γενέσεις και φθοραί καὶ ὅσα μη ενδέχεται άμα τταρεΐναι τῷ ἀμφοῖν δεκτικῷ, ταῦτα άντικεΐσθαι λέγεται, ἣ αὐτὰ ἣ ἐξ ὦν ἐστίν φαιόν γαρ και λευκόν άμα τῷ 25 αὐτῷ οὐχ υπάρχει* διὸ ἐξ ὧν ἐστὶν ἀντίκειται.
1 ται)τά Alexander, Bessarion: ταΰτο codd.
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is essentially one ; for things whose matter is formally or numerically one. and things whose substance is one, are said to be the same Thus “ sameness ” is clearly a kind of unity in the being, either of two or more things, or of one thing treated as more than one , as, e.g , when a thing is consistent with itself; for it is then treated as two.
Things are called “ other ” of which either the 4 forms or the matter or the definition of essence is ** more than one ; and in general “ other ” is used in the opposite semes to “ same.”
Things are called “ different ” which, while being in a sense the same, aie “ other ” not only numerically, but formally or genencally or analogical!}’; also things whose genus is not the same ; and contraries ; and all things which contain “ otherness ” in their essence
Things are called “like” which ha\e the same 5 attributes in all respects ; or more of those attributes u the same than different; or whose quality is one. Also that which has a majority or the more important of those attributes of something else in respect of which change is possible (z.e. the contraries) is like that thing. And “ unlike ” is used in the opposite « senses to “ like.”
X	The term “ opposite ” is applied to (a) contra- “ diction ; (b) contraries ; (c) relative terms ; (d) privation ; (e) state ; (/) extremes ; eg. in the process of generation and destruction. And (.g) all things which cannot be present at the same time in that which admits of them both are called opposites; either themselves or their constituents. “ Grey ” and “ white ” do not apply at the same time to the same thing, and hence their constituents are opposite.
ARISTOTLE
Ἐναντία λέγεται τά τε μὴ δυνατὰ ἅμα τῷ αὐτῷ παρεῖναι τῶν διαφερόντων κατὰ γένος, καὶ τὰ πλεῖστον διαφέροντα τῶν ἐν τῷ αὐτῶ γένει, καὶ τὰ πλεῖστον διαφέροντα τῶν ἐν ταὐτῷ δεκτικῷ, καὶ τὰ πλεῖστον διαφέροντα τῶν οο ὑπὸ την αυτήν δύναμιν, καὶ ὦν ἡ διάφορά μεγίστη η απλώς η κατά γένος ή κατ’ εἷδος τὰ δ’ ἄλλα ἐναντία λέγεται, τά μὲν τῷ τὰ τοιαΰτα ἔχειν, τὰ δὲ τῷ δεκτικά είναι τῶν τοιούτων, τὰ δὲ τῷ ποιητικά η παθητικά εἶναι τῶν τοιούτων, ἢ ποιονντα η πάσχοντα, ἣ ἀποβολαὶ ἣ λήψεις, ἢ 35 ἕξεις ἣ στερήσεις εἶναι τῶν τοιούτων ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ εν καὶ τὸ ον πολλαχῶς λέγεται, ἀκολουθεῖν ανάγκη και τάλλα οσα κατά ταῦτα λέγεται, ὥστε καὶ τὸ ταὐτὸν καὶ τὸ έτερον και το ἐναντίον, ὥστ’ εἶναι έτερον καθ’ ἑκάστην κατηγορίαν 8 b Ἕτερα δὲ τῷ εἴδει λέγεται ὅσα τε ταὐτοῦ γένους οντα μη υπάλληλα ἐστι, καὶ ὅσα ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ γένει ὄντα δι αφοράν ἔχει, καὶ ὅσα ἐν τη ουσία ἐναντίωσιν ἔχει. καὶ τὰ ἐναντία ἕτερα τῷ εἴδει ἀλλήλων, ἢ πάντα η τὰ λεγόμενα πρώτως, 5 καὶ ὅσων ἐν τῷ τελευτάὰρ τοῦ γένους εἴδει οι λόγοι ἕτεροι, οἷον άνθρωπος και Ιππος ατομα τῷ γένει, οἱ δὲ λόγοι ἕτεροι αυτών καί οσα ἐν τῇ αυτή ουσία οντα ἔχει δια φοράν, ταύτά δὲ τῷ εἴδει τὰ ἀντικειμένως λεγόμενα τοντοις.
XI. Πρότερα καὶ ὕστερα λέγεται ἕνια μεν, ὡς ίο οντος τινὸς πρώτου καί αρχής ἐν ἑκάστῳ γένει,
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“ Contrary ” means (a) attributes, irenerically -different, which cannot apply at the same time to the “ same thing (b) The most difieient attributes in the same genus , or (c) in the same subject, or (d) falling under the same faculty (e) Things '«hose difieience is greatest absolutely^ or in genus, or in species. Other things aie called “ contiary ” either because 3 they possess attributes of this kind, or because they aie receptive of them, or because they are productive of or liable to them, or actually pioduee or incur them, 01 aie rejections 01 acquisitions or possessions or pnvations of such attributes And since “ one ” 4 and “ being ” ha\e \anous meanings, all other terms ^ hich are used in relation to “ one ” and “ being ” must vaiy in meaning with them ; and so “ same,” “ other ” and “ contrary ” must so vary, and must have a separate meaning m accordance with each categoiy.
Things are called “ other in species ” (a) which *< belong to the same genus and are not suboidinate sp' one to the othei ; oi (b) vihicli are in the same genus and contain a differentia ; or (c) which contain a contrariety in their essence (d) Contraries, too 5 (either all of them or those which are called so in a primary sense), are “ other in species ” than one another ; and (e) so are all things of which the formulae are different in the final species of the genus (eg ,“ man ” and “ horse ” aregenencally indivisible, but their forniulae aie different) ; and (f) attributes of the same substance which contain a difference.
“ The same in species ” has the opposite meanings “i to these.	m
XI. “ Prior ” and “ posterior ” mean : (l ) (a) In “| one sense (assuming that there is in each genus some primary thing or starting-point) that which is nearer
αΛ a
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τῷ1 ἐγγύτερον ἀρχῆς τινὸς ὡρισμένης, ἣ ἁπλῶς καὶ τῇ φύσει, ἢ πρός τι ἢ ποὺ ἣ ὑπό τινων, οἷον τὰ μὲν κατὰ τόπον τῷ εἶναι εγγύτερον ἣ φύσει τινὸς τόπον ώρισμένου (οἷον τοῦ μέσου ή τον έσχατον) ἢ πρὸς τὸ τυχόν, τὸ δὲ πορρώτερον ύστερον τὰ a δὲ κατὰ χρόνον · τὰ μὲν γὰρ τῷ πορρώτερον2 τοῦ νῦν, οἷον ἐπὶ τῶν γινομένων (πρότερον3 γαρ τὰ Τρωικὰ τῶν Μηδικῶν, ὅτι πορρώτερον απέχει τον νῦν), τὰ δὲ τῷ ἐγγύτερον4 τοῦ νῦν, οἷον ἐπὶ τῶν μελλόντων πρότερον γαρ Νέμεα Πυθίων, ὅτι εγγύτερον τον νυν τῷ νῦν5 ὡς ἀρχῇ καὶ πρώτῳ ο χρησαμἕνων τὰ δὲ κατὰ κίνησιν τὸ γὰρ ἐγ~ γντερον του πρώτον κινήσαντος πρότερον, οἷον παῖς ἀνδρός· αρχή δὲ καὶ αὕτη τις ἁπλῶς τὰ δὲ κατὰ δύναμιν* τὸ γαρ ὑπερέχον τῇ δυνάμει πρό-τερον, καὶ τὸ δυνατώτερον τοιοῦτον δ’ ἐστὶν οὖ κατὰ τὴν προαίρεσιν ανάγκη ἀκολουθεῖν θάτερον ι5 καὶ τὸ ύστερον, ὥστε μὴ κινοῦντός τε εκείνου μη κινεῖσθαι καὶ κινοῦντος κινεῖσθαι* ἡ δὲ προ-αίρεσις αρχή· τὰ δὲ κατὰ τάξιν* ταῦτα δ’ ἐστὶν ὅσα πρός τι ἕν ὡρισμένον Βιάστηκε κατά τινα6 λόγον, οἷον παραστάτης τρντοστάτου πρότερον, καὶ παρανήτη τῆτης* ἕνθα μὲν γὰρ ὁ κορυφαίος, ενοα σε η μέση αρχή.	Ιαυτα μεν ουν προ-
30 τέρα τοΰτον λέγεται τον τρόπον, άλλον δὲ τρόπον
1	τφ Alexander, Bomtz* τό codd τᾶ εῖναι Jaeger
2	πορρωτέρω JEJ.	8 πρότερα Γ Asclepius.
4	ἐγγυτἐρω recc. 5 τω νυν oni recc 6 Jaeger τον codd
* The octachord to v Inch Aristotle refers was composed of the following notes * E {υπάτη) F (παρυπάτη) G (λιχανός) A (μἐστ?) B (παραμέση) C (τρίτη) D (παρανήτη) E (νήτη)
b Strictly speaking there was no middle string m the octachord; the name was taken over from the earlier hepta-246
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to some starting-point, determined either absolutely and naturally, or relatn ety, or locally, or by some agency ; eg, things aie prior in space because they are neaier either to some place naturally determined, such as the middle or the extreme, or to some chance relation; and that which is further is posterior (b) In another sense, prior or posteiior 2 in time Some things are pnor as being fuither from the present, as in the case of past events (for the Tiojan is prior to the Persian ν,&ι, because it is further distant from the present) ; and others as being nearer the present, as in the case of future events (for the Nemean are prior to the Pythian games because they are neaier to the present, regarded as a starting-point and as pnmaiy) (c) In 3 another sense, in respect of motion (for that which is nearer to the prime mover is pnor ; eg, the boy is prior to the man) This too is a kind of starting-point in an absolute sense, (d) In respect of potency; for that which is superior in potency, or more potent, is prior. Such is that in accordance with, v hose will the other, or posterior, thing must follow, so that according as the former moves or does not move, the latter is or is not moved And the mil is a “ starting-point.” (e) In respect of order ; such are 4 all things which are systematically arranged m relation to some one determinate object. Eg., he who is next to the leader of the chorus is prior to him who is next but one, and the seventh string is prior to the eighth a ; for in one case the leader is the starting-point, and in the other the middle b string.
In these examples “ prior ” has this sense ; but 5 chord BFGABjjCD, in which there was no ταραμέση The μέση was apparently what we should call the tonic 0/. XIV. Vi. 5; Problemata 919 b 20.
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to rfj γνώσει πρότερον ὡς καὶ απλώς πρότερον τούτων δὲ ἄλλως τα κατά τον λόγον καὶ τὰ κατά την αἴσθησιν. κατὰ μὲν γὰρ τὸν λόγον τά καθόλου πρότερα, κατὰ δὲ την αἴσθησιν τὰ κσθ’ ἕκαστα καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγον δὲ τὸ συμβεβηκός του όλου πρότερον, οΐον το μουσικόν του μου-σικοῦ ανθρώπου ού γαρ ἔσται ὁ λόγος ὅλος ἄνευ τοῦ μέρους· καίτοι οὐκ ἐνδἐχεται μουσικόν εΐναι μη οντος μουσικού τινος	Ἕτι πρότερα
λέγεται τά των προτέρων πάθη, οἷον εύθύτης λειότητος τὸ μὲν γὰρ γραμμής καθ’ αὑτὴν πάθος, τὸ δὲ επιφάνειας. Τὰ μὲν δὴ οὕτω λέγεται πρότερα καὶ υστέρα, τὰ δὲ κατά φύσιν καὶ ουσίαν, ὅσα ἐνδἐχεται εἶναι ἄνευ άλλων, εκείνα δὲ άνευ εκείνων μη ῄ διαιρέσει έχρήσατο Πλατών (ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ εἶναι πολλαχῶς, πρώτον μὲν τὸ υποκείμενον πρότερον, διὸ ἡ ουσία πρότερον, ἔπειτα ἄλλως τὰ κατὰ δύναμιν καὶ κατ’ εντελέχειαν τά μεν γαρ κατά δύναμιν πρότερά ἐστι, τὰ δὲ κατὰ εντελέχειαν, οΐον κατά δύναμιν μὲν ἡ ημίσεια της όλης καὶ τὸ μόριον τοῦ όλου και η ύλη της ουσίας, κατ’ εντελέχειαν δ’ ύστερον διαλυθέντος γάρ κατ’ εντελέχειαν ἔσται ἡ τρόπον δή τινα πάντα τὰ πρότερον και ύστερον λεγόμενα κατά ταυτα λέγεται* τὰ μὲν γὰρ κατὰ γένεσιν ενδέχεται άνευ τῶν ετέρων εἶναι, οἷον τὸ ὅλον τῶν μορίων, τά δὲ κατὰ φθοράν, οἷον τὸ μόριον τοῦ ὅλου. ομοίως δὲ καὶ τἆλλα.
XII.	Δύναμις λέγεται η μεν άρχη κινησεως η μετα-
α Not* apparently, in his writings b Or “ capacity ” or “ potentiality.”
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(11) in another sense that which is prior in knowledge is treated as absolutely pnor , and of things which aie prior in this sense the pnor in foimula are different fiom the pnor in percepiio?i Universal are pnor m formula, but particulars in perception And in formula the attribute is pnoi to the concrete whole . e g “ cultured ” to “ the cultured man ” ; for the foimula will not be a whole without the pait Yet “ cultured ” cannot exist apait from 6 some cultured person
Again, (m ) attributes of pnoi subjects aie called pnor ; eg, straightness is pnor to smoothness, because the former is an attribute of the line in itself, and the lattei of a suiface.
Some things, then, are called prior and posterior 7 in this sense ; but otheis (iv ) in \ntue of then nature and substance, namely all things which can exist apait from other things, whereas other things cannot exist without them This distinction was used by Plato a (And since “ being ” has various meanings,
(а)	the substrate, and therefore substance, is prior ;
(б)	potential priority is different fiom actual priority Some tilings are prior potentially, and some actually ; 8 e g , potentially the half-line is prior to the whole, or the part to the whole, or the matter to the substance; but actually it is posterior, because it is only upon dissolution that it will actually exist.) Indeed, in 9 a sense all things which are called “ pnor ” or
“ posterior ” are so called m this connexion ; for some things can exist apart from others in generation (e.g the whole without the parts), and others in destruction (eg. the parts without the whole)
And similarly with the other examples*
XII “Potency”5 means* (a) the source of “Pot*
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βολής ή ἐν ἑτέρῳ ἢ1 ἧ έτερον, οἷον ἡ οἰκοδομικὴ δύναμίς ἐστιν ἣ οὐχ ὑπάρχει ἐν τῷ οίκοδομον-μένῳ* ἀλλ’ ἡ ιατρική δύναμις οὖσα ύπαρχοι ἂν ἐν τῷ ἰατρευομένῳ, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ἧ ἰατρευόμενος. ἡ μὲν οὖν ὅλως ἀρχὴ μεταβολῆς ἢ κινήσεως ►ο λέγεται δύναμις ἐν ἑτέρῳ ἣ1 ἧ έτερον, ἡ δ’ ὑφ’ ἑτέρου ἢ2 ῄ ἕτερον* καθ’ ἣν γὰρ πὸ πάσχον πάσχει τι, ὁτὲ μὲν ἐὰν ὁτιοῦν δυνατόν αὐτό φαμεν εἶναι παθεῖν, ὁτὲ δ’ ον κατά παν πάθος ἀλλ’ ἂν ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον. ἔτι ἡ τοῦ καλῶς τοῦτ’ ἐπιτελεῖν ἢ κατὰ προαίρεσιν* ἐνίοτε γαρ τους μόνον αν πορεν-ϊδ θέντας ἢ εἰπόντας, μὴ καλώς δὲ ἣ μὴ ὡς προ-είλοντο, οὔ φαμεν δύνασθαι λέγειν ἣ βαδίζειν* ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ πάσχειν. ἔτι ὅσαι ἕξεις καθ’ ἃς απαθή ὅλως ἣ ἀμετάβλητα ἢ μὴ ῥᾴδίως ἐπὶ πὸ χεῖρον εὐμετακίνητα, δυνάμεις λέγονται* κλᾶται μὲν γὰρ και συντρίβεται και κάμπτεται 3ο καὶ ὅλως φθείρεται οὐ τῷ δύνασθαι ἀλλὰ τῷ μὴ δύνασθαι καὶ ἐλλείπειν τινος· απαθή δὲ τῶν το ιόντων α μόλις καὶ ἡρέμα πάσχει διά δύναμιν και τῷ δύνασθαι καὶ τῷ® ἔχειν πώς.	Λεγομένης
δὲ τής δυνάμεως τοσαυταχῶς, καὶ τὸ δυνατὸν ἕνα μεν τρόπον λεχθήσεται τὸ ἔχον κινήσεως 3ὅ ἀρχὴν ἢ μεταβολής (και γὰρ τὸ στατικόν δννατόν > 1» τι) ἐν ἑτέρῳ ἢ ῄ4 έτερον, ένα δ’ ἐὰν ἔχῃ τι αὐτοῦ
1 ἡ om. Ab.
8 rip
τφ Jaeger. το . 4 ἡ om. Ab.
2 ἡ om. AbF. τό codd.
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motion οι change which is in something other than the thing changed, or in it qua other. E g, the science of bmlding is a potency which is not present in the thing built; but the science of medicine, which is a potency, may be present in the patient, although not qua patient. Thus “ potency ” means 2 the source in general of change or motion in another thing, or m the same thing qua other ; or the source of a thing’s being moved or changed by another thing, or by itself qua other (for in virtue of that principle by which the passive thing is affected in any way we call it capable of being affected ; sometimes if it is affected at all, and sometimes not in respect of every affection, but only if it is changed for the better) (b) The power of performing this 3 well or according to intention; because sometimes we say that those who can merely take a walk, or speak, without doing it as well as they intended, cannot speak or walk. And similarly in the case of passivity, (c) All states in virtue of which things 4 are unaffected generally, or are unchangeable, or cannot readily deteriorate, are called “ potencies.” For things are broken and worn out and bent and in general destroyed not through potency but through impotence and deficiency of some sort; and things are unaffected by such processes which are scarcely or slightly affected because they have a potency and are potent and are in a definite state.
Since “ potency ” has all these meanings, “ po- 5 tent ” (or “ capable ”) will mean (a) that which “ contains a source of motion or change (for even what is static is *'‘ potent ” in a sense) which takes place in another thing, or in itself qua other (b) That over which something else has a potency of this kind.
251
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119 b
άλλο δύναμιν τοιαύτην, ένα δ’ ἐὰν ἔχῃ μεταβάλλειν εφ οτιουν ουναμιν, ειτ επι το χείρον ειτ επι το βέλτιον (καὶ γὰρ τὸ φθειρόμενον δοκεῖ δυνατόν εἶναι φθείρεσθαι, ἢ οὐκ ἂν φθαρῆναι εἰ ἦν ἀ-δ δύνατον νῦν δὲ ἔχει τινὰ διάθεσιν καὶ αιτίαν καὶ αρχήν του τοιούτου πάθους ὁτὲ μὲν δὴ τῷ ἔχειν τι δοκεῖ, ὁτὲ δὲ τῷ1 2 ἐστερῆσθαι τοιουτον εἶναι* εἰ δ’ ἡ στέρησίς ἐστιν ἕξις πως, πάντα τῷ εχειν αν ειη τι, [ει οε μη] ώστε τῳ εχειν ε§ιν τινὰ καὶ αρχήν ἐστι δυνατόν3 καί τῷ ἔχειν την ίο τούτου στέρησιν, εἰ ἐνδἐχεται ἔχειν στέρησιν, <εἰ δὲ μή, ὁμωνύμως>4 *)· ἕνα δὲ τῷ μὴ ἔχειν αὐτοῦ δύναμιν η άρχην άλλο5 ἢ ἦ ἄλλο φθαρτικήν. ἔτι δὲ ταῦτα πάντα ἢ τῷ μόνον αν συμβῆναι γενέσθαι ἢ μὴ γενέσθαι, ἢ τῷ καλῶς* καὶ γὰρ ἐν τοῖς ἀψὐχοις ἔνεστιν ἡ τοιαύτη δύναμις, οἷον ἐν is τοῖς ὀργάνοις· τὴν μὲν γὰρ δύνασθαί φασι φθέγ-γεσθαι λύραν, την δ’ οὐδέν, ἂν ἦ μη εϋφωνος.
Ἀδυναμία δέ ἐστι στέρησις δυνάμεως καὶ τῆς τοιαύτης ἀρχῆς ἄρσις τις® οἵα εἴρηται, ἣ όλως ἢ τῷ πζφυκότι ἔχειν, ἣ καὶ ὅτε πέφυκεν ἤδη ἔχειν οὐ γαρ ομοίως αν φαῖεν7 αδύνατον εἶναι γένναν παΐδα καὶ ἄνδρα καὶ εὐνοῦχον. ἔτι δὲ 20 καθ’ ἑκατέραν δύναμιν όστιν αδυναμία ἀντικειμένη, τῆ τε μόνον κινητική καὶ τῇ κάλῶς κινητική.
1	τω τψ τ6 ... rb recc
2	ει 5ἐ μ?? Ab: Seel Ross: ει ὅε μη, όμωνύμως Christ όμω-νόμως όἐ λεγόμενον τό ὅν EJ.
3	δυνατόν: δυνατόν όαωνόμως Ab.	4 Ross.
5	ἄλλο ex Alexandra Bonitz * ἀλλ<ρ Ab: ἐν ἄλλω EJ.
6	άρσις τις om. Ab.	7 φαῖμεν Bekkei.
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(c) That which has the potency of changing things, eithei for the worse or for the better (foi it seenib that even that which perishes is “ capable ” of penshing ; otherwise, if it had been incapable, it would not ha\e perished As it is, it has a kind of disposition or cause or piinciple which induces such an affection Sometimes it seems to be such as it is because it has something, and sometimes because it is deprived of something; but if prh ation is in a sense a state 01 “ habit,” e\erythmg will be “ potent ” thiough having something ; and so a thing is “ potent ” in virtue of having a certain “ habit ” or principle, and also in \irtue of haung the pi ration of that “ habit,” if it can have pm ation; and if pm ation is not in a sense “ habit,” the term “ potent ” is equivocal) (d) A thing is “ potent ” if neither any other thing nor itself qua other contains a potency or principle destructive of it (e) All these things are “ potent ” either because they merely might chance to happen or not to happen, or because they might do so ivell Even in inanimate things this kind of potency is found , e g. in instruments ; for they say that one lyre “ can ” be played, and another not at all, if it has not a good tone.
“ Impotence is a privation of potency—a land of abolition of the principle which has been described —either in general oi in voinethm* which would naturally possess that piriciple. 01 e\iin at a time when it would naturally already possess it (for we should not use “ impotence ”—m respect of begetting—in the same sense of a boy, a man and a eunuch) Again, there is an “ impotence ” corresponding to each kind of potency; both to the kinetic and to the successfully kinetic.
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Καὶ ἀδύνατα δὴ τὰ μὲν κατά την αδυναμίαν ταύτην λἐγεται, τὰ δ’ άλλον τρόπον, οἷον δυνατόν τε καὶ αδύνατον. αδύνατον μὲν οὖ τὸ εναντίον ἐξ ανάγκης αληθές, οἷον τὸ την διάμετρον σύμμετρον 25 εἶναι αδύνατον, ὅτι ψευδός τὸ τοιοῦτον οὖ τὸ εναντίον ού μόνον αληθές ἀλλὰ καὶ ανάγκη [ἀσύμ-μετρον εἶναι]1· τὸ ἄρα σύμμετρον ού μόνον ψεῦδος ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐξ ανάγκης φευδος· το δ’ ἐν-αντίον τούτῳ, τὸ δυνατόν, ὅταν μὴ ἀναγκαῖον ἦ τὸ εναντίον φευδος εἶναι, οἷον τὸ καθήσθαι άνθρωπον 30 δυνατόν οὐ γὰρ ἐξ ανάγκης τό μη καθῆσθαι ψεῦδος. τὸ μὲν οὖν δυνατόν ένα μεν τρόπον, ώσπερ εἴρηται, τὸ μὴ ἐξ ανάγκης ψεῦδος σημαίνει, ἕνα δὲ τὸ αληθές [εἶναι],1 ένα δὲ τὸ ενδεχόμενον αληθές εἶναι.	Κατὰ μεταφοράν δέ ή ἐν τῇ
γεωμετρία λέγεται δύναμις.	Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν
35 τὰ δυνατά ον κατά δύναμιν* τὰ δὲ λεγάμενα 1020 a κατὰ δύναμιν πάντα λέγεται προς την πρώτην [μίαν]2' αυτή δ’ ἐστὶν ἀρχὴ μεταβολής εν άλλω ἢ® ἦ ἄλλο. τὰ γὰρ ἄλλα λέγεται δυνατά τῷ τὰ μὲν ἔχειν αυτών ἄλλό τι τοιαύτην δύναμιν, τὰ δὲ μη ἔχειν, τὰ δὲ ὡδὶ ἔχειν. ομοίως δὲ καὶ δ τὰ ἀδύνατα. ὥστε ὁ κύριος ορος τής πρώτης δυνάμεως ἂν εἴη αρχή μεταβλητική εν άλλω ἣ4 ῄ ἄλλο.
1 Ross	2 μίαν γρ. Asclepius * om. cet.
3 ἡ om. AbJ comm 4 ἡ om AbJ Alexander.
* A square was called a ὅόναμις. Plato, Republic 587 d ; Timaeus 31 c.
b sc. m a passim sense, which the English word *‘potent ” cannot bear.
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Some things aie said to be mipotent ” in ac eordance with this meaning of “ impotence,” bu otheis in a different sense, namely “possible'’ am “ impossible ” “ Impossible ” means :	(aj tha
whose contrary is necessarily true; eg* ιτ is ini possible that the diagonal of a square should be com mensurable with the sides, because such a thing is * lie, whose contrary is not only true but ine\ itable Hence that it is commensurable is not only a lie bu necessarily a lie. And the contrary of the impossible i.e. the possible, is when the contrary is not neces sanly a lie ; e g , it is possible that a man should be seated, for it is not necessaiily a lie that he shoulc not be seated “ Possible,” then, inean^ m ont sense, as we have said, that which is not necessanh a lie ; in another, that which is true ; and in another that which may be true.
(The “ power ” in geometry a is so called by an extension of meaning )
These are the senses of “ potent ” which do no1 correspond to “ potency ” Those which do cor respond to it all refer to the first meaning, i.e “ £ source of change which exists in something other thar that in which the change takes place, or in the same thing qua other.” Other things are said to be “potent”6 because something else has such a potency over them; others because it does not possess it; others because it possesses it in a particular way. The term “ impotent *’ is similarly used Thus the authoritative definition of “ potency ” in the primary sense will be “a principle producing change, which is in something other than that in which the change takes place, or in the same thing qua other.”
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XIII Ποσὸνλέγεται τὸ διαιρετόν εις ενυπαρχοντα,
ὧν εκάτερον ἢ έκαστον ἕν τι καὶ τόδε τι πέφυκεν εἶναι πλήθος μὲν ουν ποσόν τι ἂν αριθμητόν ἦ, ίο μέγεθος δὲ ἂν μετρητόν ἦ λέγεται δὲ πλήθος μὲν τὸ διαιρετόν δυνάμει εις μὴ συνεχῆ, μέγεθος δὲ τὸ εἰς συνεχή μεγέθους δὲ τὸ μεν ἐφ’ ἕν συνεχὲς μήκος, τὸ δ’ ἐπὶ 8νο πλάτος, το δ επι τρία βάθος. τούτων δὲ πλήθος μὲν τὸ πεπερασμένου αριθμός, μήκος δὲ γραμμή, πλάτος δὲ ἐπι-15 φάνεια, βάθος δὲ σῶμα ἔτι τὰ μὲν λέγεται καθ’ αὑτὰ ποσά ἄττα, τὰ δὲ κατὰ συμβεβηκός, οΐον ή μὲν γραμμή ποσόν τι καθ’ εαυτό, τό δὲ μουσικόν κατά συμβεβηκός των δὲ καθ’ αὑτὰ τὰ μὲν κατ’ ουσίαν εστίν οΐον ή γραμμή [ποσόν τι]1 (ἐν γὰρ τῷ λόγῳ τῷ τί ἐστι λέγοντι τὸ ποσόν τι υπάρχει), 20 τὰ δὲ πάθη καὶ ἕξεις τῆς τοιαύτης έστϊν ουσίας, οΐον τό πολύ και τό ολίγον, και μακρόν και βραχύ, καλ πλατύ καὶ στενόν, καί βαθύ καί ταπεινόν, καί βαρύ καί κοΰφον, καί τἆλλα τὰ τοιαῦτα ἔστι δὲ καὶ τὸ μέγα καί τό μικρόν, καί τό μεΐζον καί ἔλαττον, καὶ καθ’ αὑτὰ καὶ πρὸς άλληλα 2'> λεγάμενα, τον ποσού πάθη καθ' αυτά μεταφέρεται μέντοι καί επ' άλλα ταῦτα τὰ ονόματα, των δὲ κατὰ συμβεβηκός λεγομένων ποσών τὰ2 μεν ούτως λέγεται ώσπερ έλέχθη δτι τό μουσικόν ποσόν καί το λευκόν τω είναι ποσόν τι φ υπάρχου σι, τὰ δὲ ὡς κίνησις καί χρόνος* καὶ γὰρ
1 ποσόν τι seclusi.	2 τά Γ Jaeger το.
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XIII.	“ Quantity ” means that v hich is divisibl into constituent parts, each a or e\ eiy one of w Inch by natuie some one individual thing Thus pirn ality, if it is numeneally calculable, is a kind c quantity ; and so is magnitude, if it is measurable “ Plurality ” means that uhich is potentially dnisibl into non-contmuous parts ; and “ magnitude that which is potentially divisible into contmuou paits Of lands of magnitude, that ^ hich is eon tinuous in one direction is length ; m two direction·' breadth , in thiee, depth. And of tlie«se, plurality when limited, is a number 5 length, a line ; bieadth a plane ; depth, a body Again, some things ar< essentially quantitatn e, but others only accidentally e g the line is essentially, but cultured ” aeci dentally quantitative And of the former class som< are quantitative in virtue of their substance, e.g. th< line (because the definition which describes it v quantitative m some foim) ; and others aie attn butes and conditions of a substance of this kind— e g , “ much ” and “ little,” “ long and “ short,’ “ broad ” and “ narrow/’ “ deep ” and “ shallow,’ “heavy” and “light,” etc. Moreo\ er, “ great ’ and “ small/’ and “ greater ” and “ smaller,’ whether used absolutely or relatively to one another are essential attributes of quantity ; by an extensjor of meaning, however, these terms are also applied to other things. Of things called quantitative ir an accidental sense, one kind is so called m the sense m which we said above that “ cultured ” or “ white ’ is quantitative—because the subject to which they belong is quantitative ; and others in the sense that motion and time are so called—for these too are said
a ι.ι.» if there are only two.
VOL. I
s
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3o ταῦτα πόσ’ ἄττα λέγεται καὶ συνεχή τῷ εκείνα διαιρετά είναι ὧν ἐστὶ ταῦτα πάθη λέγω δὲ οὐ τὸ κινούμενου ἀλλ’ ὃ ἐκινήθη τῷ γὰρ ττοσόν εΐναι εκείνο καὶ ἡ κίνησις ποσή, ὁ δὲ χρόνος τῷ ταύτην.
XIV,	[Τὸ]1 ποιον λέγεται ένα μὲν τρόπον ἡ διαφορά τής ουσίας, οΐον ποιόν τι άνθρωπος ζῷον ὅτι 3» δίπουν, ίππος δὲ τετράπονν και κύκλος ποιόν τι b σχήμα οτι ἀγώνιον, ώς τής διαφοράς τής κατά την ουσίαν ποιότητος οὕσης. ἕνα μὲν δὴ τρόπον τούτον λέγεται ἡ ποιότης διαφορά ουσίας, ἕνα δὲ ὡς τὰ ακίνητα καί τά μαθηματικά, ώσπερ οι αριθμοί ποιοι τινες, οΐον οί σύνθετοι καὶ μὴ 5 μόνον ἐφ’ ἕν οντες ἀλλ’ ὧν μίμημα τὸ ἐπίπεδον καὶ τὸ στερεόν (ουτοι δ’ εἰσὶν οἱ ποσάκις ποσοί ή ποσάκις ποσάκις ποσοί), καί ολως δ παρά τό ποσόν υπάρχει εν τῇ ουσία ουσία γὰρ ἑκάστου ὃ2 άπαξ, οΐον των εξ ούχ 6 δὶς ἣ τρὶς εἰσὶν ἀλλὰ ο απαξ* εξ γαρ απαξ εξ. ετι οσα παοη των κινούμενων ουσιών, οΐον θερμότης καί φυχρότης, ίο καὶ λευκότης καί μελανία, καί βαρύτης καί κου-φότης, και όσα τοιαΰτα, καθ’ ἃ λέγονται καί άλλοιοΰσθαι τά σώματα μεταβαλλόντων. ετι κατ’ αρετήν καί κακίαν καί δλως τό κακόν καί αγαθόν.
Σχεδόν δη κατά δύο τρόπους λέγοιτ’ ἂν τὸ ποιόν,
1	Bonitz	2 δ Bonitz; τό.
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in a sense to be quantitative and continuous, since the subjects of which they aie attnbutes aie di\ lsible.
I mean, not the thing men ed. but that through or along which the motion has taken place ; for it because the latter is quantitatn e that the motion is quantitatne, and because the motion is quantitative that the time is also
XIV.	“ Quality ’ means (a) in one sense, the ‘i differentia of essence ; e g . a man is an animal of a certain quality because he is two-footed : and so is a horse, because it is four-footed Also a cucle is a geometrical figure of a certain quality, because it has no angles ; which shows that the essential differentia is quality In this one sense, then, 2 “ quality ” means differentia of essence ; but (b) in another it is used as of immovable and mathematical objects, in the sense that numbers are m a way qualitative—e g such as are composite and are represented geometi ically not by a line but by a plane or solid (these are pioducts i effectively of two and of thiee factors)—and in geneial means that which is present besides quantity in the essence. For the essence of each number is that which goes into it once; e g that of 6 is not what goes twice or three times, but what goes once ; foi 6 is once 6 (c) All affections of substance in motion in respect of 3 which bodies become different when they (the affections) change—e g heat and cold, whiteness and blackness, heaviness and lightness, etc. (0) The term is used with reference to goodness and badness, and in general to good and bad
Thus theie are, roughly speaking, two meanings 4 which the term “ quality ” can bear, and of these one
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καὶ τούτων ενα τον κυριώτατον πρώτη μεν γαρ t ποιότης ἡ τῆς ουσίας διαφορά (ταύτης δέ τι και ἡ ἐν τοῖς ἀριθμοῖς ποιότης μύρος* διαφορά γαρ τις ουσιών, ἀλλ’ ἣ οὐ κινούμενων η ούχ ἦ κινούμενα), τά δὲ πάθη των κινούμενων ἧ κινούμενα, καὶ αἱ τῶν κινήσεων διαφοραί. αρετή δε και κακία τῶν παθημάτων μέρος τι· διαφοράς γαρ ο δηλοῦσι τῆς κινήσεως καὶ τῆς ενεργείας καθ’ ἃς ποιοΰσιν η πάσχουσι καλώς η φαύλως τά εν κινήσει οντα τό μεν γάρ ώδί δυνάμενον κινεΐσθαι ή ἐνεργεῖν αγαθόν, τὸ δ’ ὡδὶ καὶ ἐναντίως μοχθηρόν. μάλιστα δὲ τὸ αγαθόν και τό1 κακόν σημαίνει τό ποιόν επί τῶν ἐμψὐχων, καὶ τούτων μάλιστα ο επί τοῖς εχουσι προαίρεσιν,
XV.	Πρός τι λέγεται τὰ μεν ώς διπλάσιου προς ήμισυ καί τριπλάσιον προς τριτημόριον, καί ολως πολλαπλάσιον προς πολλοστημόριου καί ύπερεχον προς ύπερεχόμενον τά δ’ ὡς τὸ θερμαντικόν προς 0 τὸ θερμαντόν καί τό τμητικόν προς τό τμητόν, καί ολως τό ποιητικόν προς τό παθητικόν τά δ’ ὡς τὸ μετρητόν προς τό μετρον καί επιστητόν προς επιστήμην καί αισθητόν προς αϊσθησιν Λέγεται δὲ τὰ μεν πρώτα κατ’ αριθμόν, ή απλώς ή ώρι-σμἐνως πρὸς αυτούς ή προς ἕν* οἷον τὸ μεν διπλάσιου προς εν αριθμός ώρισμενος, το δὲ πολλά-5 πλάσιον κατ’ αριθμόν προς εν, ούχ ώρισμενον » δέ, οἷον τόνδε ἢ τόνδε* τὸ δὲ ήμιόλιον προς τό ὑφημιόλιον κατ’ αριθμόν προς αριθμόν ώρισμενον 1 τό om Ab.
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is more fundamental than the other Quality in the primary sense is the differentia of the essence ; and quality in numbeis falls under this sense, because it is a kind of differentia of essences, but of things either not in motion or not qua in motion. Secondly, there are the affections of things in motion qua in motion, and the differentiae of motions Goodness o and badness fall under these affections, because they denote differentiae of the motion or functioning in respect of which things in motion act 01 are acted upon well or badly ltor that which can function or be moved in such-and-such a \\ ay is good, and that which can function in such-and-such a way and in the contrary way is bad Quality refeis especially to “ good ” and “ bad ” in the case of living things, and of these especially in the case of such as possess choice.
XV.	Things are called “ relative ” (a) In the sense · that “ the double ” is relative to the half, and ** the triple ” to the third ; and in general the “ many times greater ” to the “ many times smaller,” and that which exceeds to the thing exceeded, (h) In the sense that the thing which heats or cuts is relative to the thing heated or cut; and in geneial the active to the passive (c) In the sense that the measurable is relative to the measure, and the knowable to knowledge, and the sensible to sensation.
(a)	In the first sense they are said to be numeri- 2 cally relative ; either simply, or in a definite relation to numbers or to 1. E.g , “ the double ” in relation to 1 is a definite number; the “ many times as great ” is in a numerical relation to 1, but not in a definite relation such as this or that; the relation of 3 that which is If times something else to that something is a definite numerical relation to a number;
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τὸ δ’1 ἐπιμόριον πρὸς τὸ ὑπεπιμόριον κατά αόριστον, ώσττζρ τὸ πολλαπλάσιον πρὸς τὸ ἕν τὸ δ’ ὑπερέχον πρὸς τὸ ὑπερεχόμενον ὅλως αόριστον κατ’ ἀρι-3 θμόν ὁ γὰρ αριθμός σύμμετρος, κατά μη συμμέτρου2 δὲ αριθμός οὐ3 λἐγεται4 τὸ γὰρ ὑπερέχον πρὸς τὸ ὑπερεχόμενον τοσοϋτόν τέ ἐστι καὶ ἔτι τούτο δὲ αόριστον ὁπότερον γαρ ἔτυχέν ἐστιν, ἣ ἴσον ἣ οὐκ ἴσον. ταῦτά τε οὖν τὰ πρός τι πάντα κατ’ αριθμόν λέγεται καὶ αριθμού πάθη, και ἔτι ίο τὸ ἴσον καὶ δμοιον καὶ ταὐτὸ κατ’ άλλον τρόπον· κατά γὰρ τὸ ἕν λἐγεται πάντα ταύτά μὲν γὰρ ὦν μία ἡ ουσία, όμοια δ’ ὦν ἡ ποιότης μία, ϊσα δὲ ὦν τὸ ποσὸν εν* τὸ δ’ ἕν τοῦ αριθμού ἀρχὴ καὶ μέτρον, ώστε ταῦτα πάντα προς τι λέγεται κατ’ αριθμόν μέν, ού τον αυτόν δὲ τρόπον.	Τὰ δὲ
ι5 ποιητικά καὶ παθητικά κατά δύναμιν ποιητικήν και παθητικήν καὶ ἐνεργείας τὰς τῶν δυνάμεων, οἷον τὸ θερμαντικόν πρὸς τὸ θερμαντόν, ὅτι Βυναται, καὶ πάλιν τό θερμαῖνον πρὸς τὸ θερμαινόμενον καὶ τὸ τέμνον προς τό τεμνόμενον, ὡς ἐνεργοῦντα. >ο τῶν δὲ κατ’ αριθμόν οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐνέργειαι ἀλλ’ ἣ ὃν τρόπον ἐν ἑτέροις εἴρηται αἱ δὲ κατά κίνησιν ἐνέργειαι οὐχ ύπάρχουσιν των δὲ κατὰ δύναμιν καὶ κατὰ χρόνους ηδη λέγονται προς τι, οἷον τὸ
1	S’ om. Ab.
8 συμμέτρου Ross. συμμέτρων Apelt * σύμμετρον.
3	ἀριὅμος ού Ab Ross: λριθμοϊ ού Apelt. άριθμφ Zeller άριθμόν.
4	λἐγεται Ab comm. · λἐγονται EJ Apelt.
Λ The reference is quite uncertain, but c/. IX. ix. 4, 5. The point is that the actualization of a numerical (or geo-262
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and that which is times something else is in an indefinite relation to a number, just as 1 the many times as great ” is in an indefinite relation to 1 The relation of that \\hich exceeds to that which is exceeded is numerically quite indefinite, for number is commensurate, and is not predicated of the incommensurate ; v^herea^ that which exceeds, in relation to that which is exceeded, is so much ” plus something moie ; and this something more is indefinite, for it is indifferently equal oi not equal to the “ so much ” Thus not only aie all the>e things said to be relative in respect of numbei, but aKo the “ equal ” and ‘A like ” and “ same/’ though in another way . for all these teims aie used m respect of “ one ” Things aie “ the same ” whose essence is one ; “ like ” whose quality is one ; “ equal ” λ* hose quantity is one Now “ one ” is the staiting-pomt and standaid of number : and so all these relations involve number, though not all in the same λλ ay.
(b)	Acti\e and passive things are called relatrve m \irtue of an active or passive potentiality or actualization of the potentialities ; e.g , that v hich can heat is called relative to that which can be heated, because it can heat; and again the thing heating is called relative to the thing heated, and the thing cutting to the tiling cut, because their potentialities are actualized. Numerical relations, on the other hand, are not actualized (except as has been described elsewhere) a; they have no actualizations m respect of motion. Of things potentially relative, some are further relative in respect of particular times ; as, e g , that which has made or will make is
metrical) relation does not imply an active functioning, as in the case of the potentialities just described.
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πεποιηκὸς πρὸς το πεποιημένον καὶ τὸ ποιῆσον προς τὸ ποιησόμενον οὕτω γὰρ καὶ πατήρ νΐοΰ λἐγ€ται πατήρ το μὲν γὰρ πεποιηκὸς τὸ δὲ <j πεπονθός τί ἐστιν. ἔτι ἕνια κατὰ στέρησήν δυνά-μεως, ὥσπερ τὸ ἀδύνατον καὶ ὅσα οὕτω λέγεται, οἷον πὸ αόρατον Τὰ μὲν οὖν κατ’ αριθμόν καὶ δύναμιν λεγόμενα πρός τι πάντα ἐστὶ πρός τι τῷ ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἄλλου λέγεσθαι αὐτὸ ὅ ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ μὴ τῷ ἄλλο πρὸς ἐκεῖνο* τὸ δὲ μετρητόν καὶ τὸ 30 ἐπιστητὸν καὶ πὸ δια νοητόν τῷ ἄλλο πρὸς αὐτὸ λέγεσθαι πρός τι λέγονται τό τε γὰρ δια νοητόν σημαίνει ὅτι ἔστιν αὐτοῦ διάνοια, οὐκ ἔπτι δ’ ἡ διἀνοια πρὸς τούτο οὖ όστί διάνοια* ΒΙς γαρ ταντόν εἰρημένον ἂν εἴη· ομοίως he καὶ τινος ἐστιν ἡ ὄψις b οψ&ς, οὐχ οὖ ἐστὶν ὄψις (καίτοι γ’ ἀληθὲς τούτο εἰπεῖν) ἀλλὰ πρὸς χρώμα ή προς άλλο τι τοιοῦτον. ἐκείνως δὲ δὶς τὸ αὐτὸ λεχθήσεται, ὅτι ἐστὶν ὄψις οὖ ἐστὶν ἡ ὄψις Τὰ μὲν οὖν καθ’ ἑαυτὰ λεγόμενα 5 προς τι τὰ μὲν οὕτω λέγεται, τὰ δὲ ἂν τὰ γένη αὐτῶν ἧ τοιαντα, οΐον ἡ ιατρική των πρός τι ὅτι τὸ γένος αυτής ἡ ἐπιστήμη δοκεῖ εἶναι τῶν πρός τι. ἔτι καθ’ ὅσα τὰ ἔχοντα λέγεται πρός τι, οἷον Ισότης ὅτι πὸ ἴσον καὶ ὁμοιότης ὅτι πὸ ὅμοιον* τὰ δὲ κατὰ συμβεβηκός, οἷον άνθρωπος πρός τι ὅτι 264
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relative to that which has been or will be made It is in this way that a father called father of a son ; the one has acted, and the other has been acted upon, in a particular \iay. Again, some things are relative in vntue of a pmation of their potentiality ; such is “ the impossible ” and all sinnlar terms, e.g.
“ the invisible.”
Thus relative terms which imolve number and 8 potentiality are all relative because their very essence contains a reference to something else ; but not because something· else is ielated to their essence. But (c) that which is mea^m able or knowable or thinkable is called relative because something efce is related to its essence. For “ thinkable ” signifies 9 that there is a thought v. Inch thinks it; but thought is not relative to that of -which it is the thought (for then the same thing vsoulcl ha\e been said tvuce). And similarly sight is the sight of something; not of that of which it is the sight, although this is of course true—it is relative to some colour or other similar thing To describe it in the other ή ay—“ the It sight of the object of sight ”—would be to say the same thing twice.
Things, then, which are called relative of their own nature are so called, some m these senses, and others because the classes which contain them are of this kind. E.g, medicine is reckoned as relative because its genus, science, is thought to be a relative thing Further, there are the properties in virtue 13 of which the things which possess them are called relative; e.g., “ equality ” is relative because “ the equal ” is relative, and “ similarity ” because “ the similar ” is relative. Other things are accidentally relative; e.g., a man is relative because he happens
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to συμβέβηκεν αὐτῷ διπλασὰρ εἶναι, τούτο δ’ ἐστὶ τῶν πρός τι ἣ τὸ λευκόν, εἰ τῷ αὐτῷ συμβέβηκε διπλασὰρ καὶ λευκῷ εἶναι
XVI.	Τέλειον λέγεται εν μὲν οὖ μὴ ἔπτιν ἔξω τι λαβεῖν μηδὲ ἕν μόριον, οἷον ὁ χρόνος τέλειος ἑκά-στου οὖτος οὖ μὴ ἔστιν ἔξω λαβεῖν χρόνον τινα ος π τούτου μέρος ἐστὶ τοῦ χρόνου * καὶ τὸ κατ’ αρετήν καὶ τὸ1 εὖ μὴ ἔχον ὑπερβολὴν πρὸς τὸ γόνος, οἷον τέλειος Ιατρός καὶ τέλειος αυλητής, ὅταν κατὰ τὸ εἶδος τῆς οἰκείας αρετής μηθὲν ἐλλείπωσιν οὕτω δὲ μεταφέροντες καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν κακών λέγομεν συκοφάντην τέλειον καὶ κλέπτην τέλειον, ἐπειδὴ 20 καὶ αγαθούς λέγομεν αὐτούς, οἷον κλέπτην αγαθόν καὶ συκοφάντην αγαθόν καὶ ἡ αρετή τελείωσές τις· έκαστον γαρ τότε τέλειον καὶ οὐσία πᾶσα τότε τελεία} όταν κατά το εἶδος τῆς οικείας αρετής μηόέν έλλείπη μόριον τοῦ κατὰ φύσιν μεγέθους. ἔτι οἷς υπάρχει τό τέλος, σπουδαῖον <ὄν> ,2 ταῦτα λέγεται τέλεια■ κατὰ γὰρ τὸ ἔχειν τὸ 25 τέλος τέλεια. ὥστ’ ἐπεὶ τὸ τέλος των εσχάτων τί ἐστι, καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ φαύλα μεταφέροντες λέγομεν τελείως άπολωλέναι καὶ τελείως εφθάρθαι, ὅταν μῃδὲν ελλείπη τής φθοράς και του κακού ἀλλ’ ἐπὶ τῷ ἐσχάτῳ3 ἦ. διὸ καὶ ἡ τελευτή κατά μεταφοράν so λέγεται τέλος, ὅτι άμφω έσχατα. τέλος 3ὲ καὶ τὸ οὖ ένεκα έσχατον. Τὰ μεν οΰν καθ’ αὑτὰ λεγό-μενα τέλεια τοσανταχώς λέγεται, τὰ μὲν τῷ κατὰ
1 τό] τό του EJP.	2 ex Alexandra Ross.
s του ἐσχάτου EJ Asclepius.
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to be “ double ” something else, and ·· double ” is a lelative term; or “ white ” is relative if the same thing happens to be white as well as double.
XVI “ Peifect ” <or “ complete ”> means * (a) p That outside which it is impossible to find even a single one of its paits; e g.n the complete time of each thing is that outside λ\ hich it is impossible to find any time -which is a part of it (bj That winch, in respect of goodness or excellence, cannot be surpassed in its kind ; e g , a doctor and a musician are “ perfect ” when they ha\e no deficiency in respect of the form of their peculiar excellence And thus 2 by an extension of the meaning we use the term m a bad connexion, and speak of a ** perfect ” humbug and a “ peifect ” thief; since indeed \ve call them “good ”—eg a “ good ” thief and a “ good ” humbug. (c) And goodness is a kind of perfection For 3 each thing, and every substance, is perfect when, and only when, in respect of the foim of its peculiar excellence, it lacks no particle of its natuial magnitude. (d) Things A\hich ha\e attained their end, if their end is good, are called “ peifect ” ; for they are perfect in virtue of having attained the end Hence, since the end is an ultimate thing, we extend 4 the meaning of the term to bad senses, and speak of perishing “ perfectly ” or being “ perfectly ” destroyed, when the destruction or calamity falls short m no respect but reaches its extremity. Hence, by an extension of the meaning, death is called an “ end,” because they are both ultimate things And the ultimate object of action is also an end.
Things, then, which are called “ perfect ” in them- 5 selves are so called m all these senses ; either because in respect of excellence they have no deficiency
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τὸ εὖ μη8έν ἐλλείπειν μηδ’ ἔχειν υπερβολήν μηδὲ Ιξω τι λαβεῖν, τὰ δ’ όλως κατὰ τὸ μη ἔχειν ὑπερ-22 a βολήν ἐν ἑκάστῳ γένει μηδ’ εἶναί τι ἔξω, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ἤδη κατὰ ταῦτα τῷ ἣ ποιεῖν τι τοιοῦτον η ἔχειν ἢ ἁρμόττειν τούτῳ ἣ ἁμῶς γέ πως λέγεσθαι πρὸς τὰ πρώτως λεγόμενα τέλεια.
XVII.	Πέρας λἐγεται τό τε1 έσχατον ἑκάστου καὶ ΰ οὖ ἔξω μηδέν ἔπτι λαβεῖν πρώτου, καλ οὖ ἔσω
πάντα πρώτου, καὶ ὃ ἂν ἦ εἷδος μεγέθους ἣ ἔχοντος μέγεθος, καὶ τὸ τέλος έκαστου (τοιοῦτον δ’ ἐφ’ ὃ η κίνησές και η πραξις, και ουκ αφ ου' οτε σε άμφω, και ἀφ’ οὖ καὶ ἐφ’ ὃ καὶ τὸ οὖ ἕνεκα), καὶ ἡ ουσία ή έκαστου, καί τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστῳ* τῆς ίο γνώσεως γὰρ τούτο πέρας9 εἰ δὲ τῆς γνώσεως, καὶ τοῦ πράγματος. ὥστε φανερόν ὅτι όσαχώς τε ἡ ἀρχὴ λέγεται, τοσαυταχώς καί τὸ πέρας, καί ἔτι πλεοναχῶς· ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἀρχὴ πέρας τι, τὸ δὲ πέρας ου παν αρχή.
XVIII.	Τὸ καθ’ ὃ λέγεται πολλαχῶς, ἕνα μὲν 15 τρόπον τό εἷδος καὶ ἡ ουσία έκαστου πράγματος,
οΐον καθ’ ὃ ἀγαθός, αὐτὸ αγαθόν ένα δὲ ἐν ῴ πρώτῳ πέφυκε γίγνεσθαι, οΐον τό χρώμα ἐν τῇ ἐπιφανείᾳ. τὸ μὲν οὖν πρώτως λεγόμενον καθ’ ὃ τὸ εἶδός ἐστι, δευτέρως δὲ ὡς ἡ ὕλη ἑκάστου καὶ τὸ ὑποκείμενον ἑκάστῳ πρώτον. όλως δὲ τὸ καθ’ ὃ ἰσαχῶς καὶ
1 τε om. EJ,
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and cannot be surpassed, and because no part of them can be found outside them ; or because, in general, they are unsui passed in each particular class, and have no pait outside All other things are so called in vntiie of these, because they either produce or possess something of this kind, or conform to it, or are xeferred in some way or other to things winch are perfect in the primary sense.
XVII *'‘ Limit ” means · (a) The furthest part f l> of each thing, and the fhst point outride vdnch no part of a thing can be found, and the first point within which all paits aie contained, (b) Any form of magnitude or of something possessing magnitude
(c)	The end of each thing (This end is that io \\ Inch 2 motion and action proceed, and not the end J) om winch But sometimes it is both the end fiom which and the end to which, i.e. the final cause ) (d) The reality or essence of each thing ; for this is the limit of our knowledge of it, and if it is a limit of the knowledge, it is also a limit of the thing. Thus it is obvious that “ limit ” has not only as many senses as “ beginning ” but even more ; because the beginning is a kind of limit, but not every limit is a beginning.
XVIII. “ That in virtue of which ” has various ^ meanings (a) The form or essence of each individual ihlt thing; eg., that in virtue of which a man is good is “ goodness itself ” (b) The immediate substrate in which a thing is naturally produced; as, eg., colour is produced in the surface of things. Thus “ that m virtue of which ” in the primary sense is the form, and in the secondary sense, as it were, the matter of each thing, and the immediate substrate And in 2 general “ that in virtue of which ” will exist in the
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22 a	λ
2D τὸ αίτιον ὑπάρξει· κατὰ τί γαρ ἐλήλυθεν ἢ οὖ ἕνεκα ἐλήλυθε λεγεται, καὶ κατὰ τί παραλελόγισται ἣ συλλελόγισται, ἣ τί τὸ αίτιον τοῦ συλλογισμού ἣ παραλογισμοῦ. ἔτι δὲ τὸ καθ’ ὃ τὸ κατὰ θέσιν λεγεται, καθ’ ὃ ἔπτηκεν ἣ καθ’ ὃ βαδίζει πάντα γαρ ταῦτα θέσιν σημαίνει καὶ τόπον. Ὠστε καὶ τὸ καθ’ αὑτὸ πολλαχῶς ανάγκη^ λέγεσθαι. ἕν μὲν γὰρ καθ’ αὑτὸ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστῳ, οἷον 6 Καλλίας καθ’ αυτόν Καλλίας, καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι Καλ-λίᾳ* εν δὲ ὅσα ἐν τῷ τί ἐστιν υπάρχει, οἷον ζῷον ὁ Καλλίας καθ’ αὑτόν ἐν γὰρ τῷ λόγῳ ενυπάρχει su τὸ ζῷον ζῷον γαρ τι ὁ Καλλίας ἔτι δὲ εἰ ἐν αὑτῷ δέδεκται πρώτῳ ἣ τῶν αυτόν1 τινι', οἷον ἡ επιφάνεια λευκή καθ’ αυτήν, και ζῇ ὁ άνθρωπος καθ’ αυτόν ή γαρ ψυχή μέρος τι τον άνθρωπον, εν ἧ πρώτῃ τὸ ζῆν. ἔτι οὖ μή ἐστιν ἄλλο αίτιον του γαρ άνθρωπον πολλά αίτια, τὸ ζῷον, τὸ δίπουν ἀλλ’ όμως καθ’ αυτόν 05 άνθρωπος 6 άνθρωπός ἐστιν. ἔτι ὅσα μόνῳ υπάρχει, καὶ ἧ μόνον 8ιό τὸ2 κεχωρισμενον καθ’ αὑτό.
2	b XIX. Διάθεσις λέγεται τοῦ εχοντος μέρη τάξις, ἣ κατὰ τόπον ή κατά δύναμιν ή κατ’ εἶδος θέσιν γὰρ δεῖ τινα εἶναι, ώσπερ και τοννομα δηλοῖ ἡ διάθεσις
XX "Έξις δὲ λέγεται ένα μὲν τρόπον οἷον ενεργειά 5 τις τοῦ εχοντος καὶ ἐχομένου, ώσπερ πρᾶξίς τις ἢ κίνησις* ὅταν γὰρ τὸ μεν ποιῇ τὸ δὲ ποιῆται, ἔστι 1 Christ αότου.
2 ὅιό τό Ε Alexander: δίοτι AbJ γρ Ε * ὅί αότο Ross
α This seems to be a slightly irrelevant reference to καθ' αύτ& in the sense of “ independent ” ; but corruption in the text has made the true reading uncertain.
b 3?£is means not only “ having ” but “ habit ” or “ state.” 0/. Latin habitus.
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same number of senses as “ cause ” For say mdiffei ently “ m virtue of what has he come 1 ” or “ for what reason has he come 1 and 4 m \ntue of wliat has he inferred or inferred falsely * ” or “ what is the cause of his mfei ence or false inference * ” (And further, there is the positional sense of καθ' ὓ,
“ m which he stands.” or “ in m hich fie walks ” , all these examples denote place or position )
Hence “ in \ntue of itself ” must also ha\e various 3 meanings It denotes (a) The essence of each in particular * e g , Callias is m \ 11 tue of himself Calling of il and the essence of Callias (b) Ελ erythmg contained in the definition , ε g . Callias m in \irtue of himself an animal, because “ animal ” is present in the definition, since Callias is a kind of animal (c) Any 4 attribute v, hich a thing has recen ed directly in itself or in any of its paits, e g, the surface is vihite xn virtue of itself; and man In es in \ irtue of himself, because the soul is a part of the man, and life is directly contained in it (d) That which has no other cause Man has many causes “ animal,” “ two-footed,” etc , but ne\ ertheless man is in \ntue of himself man (e) All things which belong to a thing alone and qua alone ; and hence that which is separate is “ in virtue of itself
XIX “ Disposition ” means arrangement of that “i> which has parts, either in space or in potentiality or tl0T1 in form. It must be a kind of position, as indeed is clear from the word, “ disposition.”
XX. “ Having ”b means (a) In one sense an “H activity, as it were, of the haver and the thing had, or as in the case of an action or motion ; for when one thing makes and another is made, there is between
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522 b
13
20
ποίησις μεταξύ, οὕτω καὶ τον εχοντος^ έαθήτα καὶ της ἐχομένης ἐσθῆτος ἔστι μεταξύ έξις, ταντην μεν οδν όανερόν ὅτι οὐκ ενδεχεται εχειν ἕξιν εις άπειρον γαρ βαδιεῖται, εἰ τοῦ ἐχομένου ἔπται ἐχειν την έξιν άλλον δὲ τρόπον ἕξις λέγεται διάθεσις καθ’ ἣν εὖ ἣ κακώς διακειται το διακεί-μενον, καὶ ἣ καθ’ αὑτὸ ἣ πρὸς ἄλλο, οῖον ἡ ὑγίεια ἕξις τις* * διάθεσις γαρ ἐστι τοιαύτη. ἔτι ἕξις λέγεται ἂν ἦ μόρων διαθέσεως τοιαύτης διὸ καὶ
ί * Λ	,*»	3	\	*/>	/	5
η των μερών αρετή έξις τις εστι.
XXI.	Πάθος λέγεται ένα μεν τρόπον ποιότης καθ’ ἣν ἀλλοιοῦσθαι ενδέχεται, οΐον το λευκόν καλ το μέλαν, καὶ γλυκύ καί πικρόν, καί βαρυτης καί κου-φότης, καί δσα άλλα τοιαῦτα ένα δὲ αἱ τούτων ἐνέργειαι καὶ ἀλλοιώσεις ἤδη ἔτι τούτων μάλλον αἱ βλαβεραί αλλοιώσεις καί κινήσεις, καί μάλιστα αΐ λυπηραὶ βλάβαι ἔτι τὰ μεγέθη των συμφορών καί λυπηρών πάθη λεγεται
XXII.	Στέρησις λέγεται ένα μεν τρόπον ἂν μὴ ἔχῃ τι τῶν πεφνκότων εχεσθαι, καν μη αυτό ἦ πεφυ-κὸς εχειν, οΐον φυτόν όμμάτων εστερήσθαι λέγεται ένα 8ὲ ἂν πεφυκός εχειν, η α ντο η τό γένος, μη ἔχῃ, οἷον ἄλλως άνθρωπος 6 τυφλός οφεως ἐστέ-ρηται καί άσπάλαξ, τό μέν κατά τό γένος, τό δε καθ’ αυτό, ἔτι ἂν πεφυκός καί δτε πέφυκεν
a The English equivalent for πάὅος in this sense vould be ** calamity ” or “ disaster.”
b This is not a proper sense of privation, as Aristotle implies by choosing an example fxom everyday speech.
*	> a mole is blind as being a member of a blind genus,
whereas a man is blind only as an individual. Of course moles are not really blind, but we still speak as though they were.
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them an act of making In tins way between the man who has a garment and the garment λ\lixeli is had, theie is a “ having ” Clearly, then, it is impossible to have a “ having ” m this sense ; for there will be an infinite series if we can have the having of what we have But (h) there is another sense of 2 “ having ” which means a disposition, in vutue of which the thing vhich is disposed is disposed well or badly, and either independently or in relation to something else E g , health is a state, since it is a disposition of the kind desciibed Further, any part of such a disposition is called a state ; and hence the excellence of the parts is a kind of state
XXI “ Affection51 means (a) In one sense, a ‘Afl< quality m \irtue of which alteration is possible . e g , •whiteness and blackness, sweetness and bitterness, heaviness and lightness, etc (h) The actualizations of these qualities; i e the alterations already realized.
(c) More particulaily, hurtful alterations and motions, and especially hurts which cause suffering (d) Extreme cases of misfortune and suffering are called “ affections ” a
XXII.	We speak of “ privation ” . (a) In one sense, “ if a thing does not possess an attribute which is a natural possession, even if the thing itself would not naturally possess itb; e.g., we say that a vegetable is “ deprived ” of eyes	(b) If a thing does not possess
an attribute which it or its genus would naturally possess Eg, a blind man is not “ deprued ” of sight in the same sense that a mole is ; the latter is “ deprived ” in virtue of its genus, but the former m virtue of himself.0 (c) If a thing has not an attribute 2 which it would naturally possess, and when it would
VOL i
T
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ἔχειν μὴ ἔχῃ (ἡ γαρ τυφλότης στέρησίς τις, τυφλὸς ο οὐ κατὰ πᾶσαν ἡλικίαν, ἀλλ’ ἐν ἧ 30 πέφυκεν ἔχειν, ἂν μὴ ἔχῃ), ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν ώ ἂν ἦ <πεφνκός>χ καὶ καθ’ ὃ καὶ πρὸς ὃ καὶ ὡς, ἂν μἡ ἔχῃ [πεφυκός] ἔτι ἡ βιαία ἑκάστου ἀφ-αίρεσις στέρησις λἐγεται καὶ ὁσαχῶς δὲ αἱ ἀπο τοῦ ᾶ αποφάσεις λέγονται, τοσαυταχῶς και αι στερήσεις λέγονται* αν ίσον μεν γαρ τῷ μη εχειν 35 ισότητα πεφυκὸς λἐγεται, αόρατον δὲ και τῷ δλως μη εχειν χρώμα καλ τῷ φαύλως, καὶ arrow καλ τῷ μὴ ἔχειν ὅλως πόδας καὶ τῷ φαύλους.
23 a ἔπι καὶ τῷ μικρόν εχειν, οἷον τὸ ἀπύρηνον τούτο δ’ ἐστὶ τὸ φαύλως πως ἔχειν. ἔτι τῷ μὴ ῥᾴδίως ἣ τῷ μὴ κάλῶς, οἷον τὸ άτμητον ού μόνον τῷ μη τεμνεσθαι ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ μη ρᾳδίως ἢ μἡ καλώς, ἔτι τῷ πάντῃ μὴ ἔχειν* τυφλός γαρ ον 5 λἐγεται ὁ ετερόφθαλμος ἀλλ’ ὁ ἐν ἀμφοῖν μἡ ἔχων ὄψιν διὸ οὐ πᾶς ἀγαθὸς ἣ κακός, ἣ δίκαιος ἣ ἄδικος, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ μεταξύ.
XXIII.	Τὸ ἔχειν λέγεται πολλαχῶς, ενα μεν τρόπον τό άγειν κατά την αυτόν φύσιν η κατά την αυτόν ίο ορμήν, διὸ λἐγεται πυρετός τε εχειν τον άνθρωπον και οι τύραννοι τάς πόλεις και την έσθήτα οί άμπεχόμενοι* ενα δ’ εν ω ἄν τι ὑπάρχῃ ὡς δε-1 transposuit Jaeger. * 6
α The qualification refers, I suppose, to the fact that an embivo does not naturally possess sight.
6 The subject seems to be indefinite, but no doubt Aristotle is thinking primarily of the particular example which he has just given A man “ is not called blind if he does not see in the dark, or if he does not see with his eais, or if he does not see sound, or if he does not see what is behind him or too far away *’ (Ross).
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naturally possess it (for blindness is a foim of pm a-tion; but a man is not blind at any age, but only if he lacks sight at the age when he would natuxally possess it a). and similaily if it 6 lacks an attribute in the medium and organ and relation and mariner in which it would natuially possess it. (d) The 3 forcible removal of anything is called pnvation. (e) Pixvation has as many senses as there aie senses of negation demed fiom the negative affix (α-). For we call a thing “ unequal ” because it does not possess equality (though it would naturally do so) ; and “ invisible ” either because it has no colour at all or because it has only a faint one ; and “ footless ” either because it has no feet at all or because it has rudimentary feet Again, a ncgatne affix may 4 mean “having something in a small degiee ”—eg “ stoneless ”—that is, ha\ mg it in some rudimentary manner Again, it may mean having it “ not easily ” or “ not well ”, eg, “ uncutable ” means not only that which cannot be cut, but that which cannot be cut easily oi w ell And again, it may mean not having a thing at all, for it is not the one-eyed man, but the man wlio lacks sight in both eyes, who is called blind Hence not every man is good or bad, moral or immoral; there Is also the intermediate state
XXIII. “ To have ” <or “ possess ”> is used in “To vanous senses (a) To direct m accoi dance with g*ss one’s own nature or impulse; whence we say that fever “ possesses ” a man, and despots “ possess ” cities, and people who wear clothes “ possess *’ them.
(δ) We speak of anything as “ having ” in which, as receptive material, something is present. E g, the
F
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κτικῷ, οἷον ὁ χαλκὸς ἔχει τὸ εἶδος τοῦ ἀνδριάντος καὶ την νόσον τὸ σώμα* ἕνα δ’ ὡς τὸ περίεχον τὰ περιεχόμενα· ἐν ω γαρ ἐστι περιεχόμενόν τι, 15 ἔχεσθαι ὑπὸ τούτου λέγεται, ο ἷον τὸ ἀγγεῖον ἔχειν τὸ υγρόν φαμεν καὶ την πόλιν ανθρώπους καὶ την ναΰν ναύτας* οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὸ ὅλον ἔχειν τὰ μέρη ἔτι τὸ κωλΰον κατά την αύτοΰ ορμήν τι κινεῖσθαι ἣ πράττειν ἔχειν λέγεται τοῦτο αὐτο, οἷον καὶ οἱ κίονες τὰ ἐπικείμενα βάρη, καὶ ὡς οἱ 20 ποιηταὶ τὸν Ἀτλαντα ποιοῦσι τὸν ουρανόν ἔχειν ὡς συμπεσόντ’ ἂν ἐπὶ την γην, ὥσπερ καὶ τῶν φυσιολόγων τινός φασιν. τούτον δὲ τὸν τρόπον καὶ τὸ συνἐχον λέγεται ἃ συνέχει ἔχειν, ὡς δια-χωρισθόντα αν κατα την αὑτοῦ ορμήν έκαστον.
Καὶ τὸ ἔν τινι δὲ εἶναι όμοτρόπως1 λέγεται καὶ 23 ἐπομένως τῷ ἔχειν.
XXIV.	Τὸ ἔκ τινος εἶναι λέγεται ἕνα μὲν τρόπον ἐξ οὖ ἐστὶν ὡς ὕλης, καὶ τοῦτο διχῶς, ἢ κατά το πρώτον γόνος ή κατά τὸ ὕστατον εἶδος, οἷον εστι μεν ως άπαντα τὰ τηκτὰ ἐξ ὐδατος, ἔστι δ’ ὡς ἐκ χαλκού 30 ὁ ἀνδριάς- ἕνα δ’ ὡς ἐκ τῆς πρώτης κινησάσης αρχής, οἷον ἐκ τινος ἡ μάχη; ἐκ λοιδορίας, οτι αὕτη ἀρχὴ τῆς μάχης ἕνα δ’ ἐκ τοῦ συνθέτου ἐκ τῆς ὕλης καὶ τῆς μορφής, ὥσπερ ἐκ τοῦ ολου τὰ μέρη καὶ ἐκ τῆς Ίλιαδος τὸ ἔπος καὶ ἐκ τής οικίας οἱ λίθοι* τέλος μὲν γάρ εστιν η μορφή, 36 τέλειον δὲ τὸ ἔχον τέλος. τὰ δὲ ὡς εκ του μέρους
1 όμοιοτρόπως recc.
α C/ Hesiod* Theogony 517.
6	, Empedocles held that the heavens were kept in
place by the velocity of their rotation ; Le Caelo 284 a 24, 295 a 16 (Ritter and Preller, 170 b).
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bronze “ has ” the shape of the statue, and the body “ has ” the disease (c) In the sense that the con- 2 tamer holds the contained ; for when A is contained in B, we say that A is held by B Eg, we say that the vessel holds the liquid, and the city holds men, and the ship holds sailors, and so too that the whole “ holds ” the parts, (d) The same term applied 3 to that which prevents anything from moving or acting in accordance with its own impulse ; as pillars hold <up> the weights which are imposed upon them, and as the poets make Atlas® hold up the heaven, because otherwise it viould fall upon the earth (as some of the ph} sicists b maintain also) It 4 is in this sense that we say that “ that which holds together ” holds what it holds together; because otherwise the latter would disperse, each part in accordance with its own impulse.
“ To be in a thing ” is used similarly in senses <kT< corresponding to those of “ to have ”	thir
XXIV	“ To come fiom something ” means : (a) “t< In one sense, to come from something as matter, and ^ this in two ways · in 1 aspect either of the primary genus or of the ultimate species Eg, in the one sense everything liquefiable comes from water, and in the other the statue comes from bronze (b) To 2 come fiom something as the first moving principle; e g , ** from what comes fighting * ” From abuse ; because this is the beginning of a fight (c) To come from the combination of matter and form (as the parts come from the whole, and the verse from the Iliad, and the stones from the house) ; for the shape is an end, and that is a complete thing which has attained its end. (d) In the sense that the form 3 made out of the part of its definition; as, e g.," man ”
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τὸ εἶδος, οἷον ὁ άνθρωπος ἐκ τοῦ δίποδος καὶ ἡ b συλλαβή ἐκ τοῦ στοιχείου* ἄλλως γὰρ τοῦτο και ὁ ἀνδριὰς ἐκ τοῦ χαλκού, ἐκ τῆς αἰσθητῆς γαρ ὕλης ἡ συνθέτη ουσία, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ εἶδος ἐκ τῆς τοῦ είδους ὕλης. τὰ μὲν οὖν οὕτω λέγεται, τα δ’ ἐὰν κατὰ μέρος τι τούτων τις ὑπάρχῃ τῶν τρόπων, οἷον ἐκ πατρός καὶ μητρός τὸ τέκνον 5 καὶ ἐκ γῆς τὰ φυτά, ὅτι ἔκ τινος μέρους αυτών eva δὲ μεθ’ ὃ τῷ χρόνῳ, οἷον ἐξ ημέρας νὺξ καὶ ἐξ εὐδίας χειμών, ὅτι τοῦτο μετὰ τοῦτο. τούτων δὲ τὰ μὲν τῷ ἔχειν μεταβολήν εἰς ἄλληλα οὕτω λέγεται, ώσπερ και τα νυν εἰρημένα, τὰ δὲ τῷ κατὰ τὸν χρόνον ἐφεξῆς μόνον, οἷον ἐξ ισημερίας ιο ἐγένετο ὁ πλοῦς, ὅτι μετ9 Ισημερίαν έγένετο, καί ἐκ Διοννσίων Θαργήλια, ὅτι μετὰ τὰ Διονύσια XXV Μέρος λέγεται ένα μὲν τρόπον εις ο διαιρεθείς ἂν τὸ ποσὸν ὁπωσοῦν ἀεὶ γαρ τὸ άφαιρούμενον τοΰ ποσού ἧ ποσὸν μέρος λέγεται εκείνου, οἷον 15 τῶν τριών τὰ δύο μέρος λέγεται πως άλλον δὲ τρόπον τα καταμετρούντο τῶν τοιούτων μόνον* διὸ τὰ δύο τῶν τριών ἔστι μὲν ὡς λέγεται μέρος ἔστι δ’ ὡς οὔ. ἔτι εἰς ἃ τὸ εἶδος 8ιαιρεθείη ἂν ανευ τον ποσοΰ, καί ταΰτα μόρια λέγεται τούτου διὸ τὰ εἴδη τοΰ γένους φασίν είναι μόρια. ἔτι 20 εις α οιαιρειται η εξ ων συγκειται το ολον, η το εἶδος ἣ τὸ ἔχον τὸ εἶδος, οἷον τῆς σφαίρας της χαλκης η τοΰ κύβου τοΰ χαλκοΰ καί 6 χαλκός
^__________________1 ὅιαιρεῖταί τι Ε*Γ3Γ._______________
α In the sense that στοιχεῖον (“ letter ”) forms part of the definition of “ syllable.”
b The (city) Dionysia were celebrated in March; the Thargelia (a festival in honour of Apollo and Artemis) at the end of May.
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is made out of “ two-footed ” and the syllable out of its elementa (this is a diffeient way from that in which the statue is made out of the bronze : for the composite entity is made out of perceptible material, but the form is also made out of the material of the form). These, then, are some of the meanings of 4 “ from ” <or “ out of ”>, but (e) sometimes one of these senses only partially applies , e g, the child comes from the father and mother, and plants from the earth, because they come fiom some part of those things, (f) It means “ after ” in time: e.g., we say that night comes fiom day, and storm from fine weather, because one comes after the other And δ we speak thus of some of these things m \iew of their alternation with each other, as in the examples just mentioned, and of others in view merely of their succession in time : e g,, “ the voyage was made from the equinox,” meaning that it was made after it; and “ the Thargelia are 4 from ’ the Dionysia,” meaning after the Dionysia b
XXV	“Part” means (a) That into ^hioh a -p quantity can be in any way divided ; for that which is taken from a quantity qua quantity is always called a part of that quantity—eg., we call 2 part (in a sense) of 3.	(b) In another sense the term
is only applied to those “ parts ” in sense (a) which measure the whole; hence in one sense we call 2 part of 3, and in another not. Again, (c) those dm- 2 sions into which the form, apart from quantity, can be divided, are also called parts of the form. Hence species are called parts of their genus, (d) That into which the whole (either the form or that which contains the form) is divided, or of which it is composed. Eg,of a bronze sphere or cube not only is the bronze
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μέρος (τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ ύλη ἐν ἦ τὸ εἷδος) καὶ ἡ γωνία μέρος, ἔτι τὰ ἐν τῷ λόγω τῷ δηλοῦντι έκαστον, καὶ ταῦτα μόρια τοΰ ολον. διὸ τὸ γένος >5 τοῦ εἴδους καὶ μέρος λέγεται, άλλως δὲ τὸ εἷδος τοΰ γένους μέρος
XXVI	Ὅλον λέγεται οὖ τε μηθὲν ἄπεστι μέρος ἐξ ὦν λέγεται ολον φύσει, καὶ τὸ περιέχον τὰ περί-εχόμενα ὥστε ἕν τι εἶναι ἐκεῖνα· τούτο δὲ διχῶς ἣ γὰρ ὡς έκαστον ἕν, ἣ ὡς ἐκ τούτων τό ἕν τὸ ο μὲν γὰρ καθόλου καὶ τὸ όλως λεγόμενον ὡς ολον τι ον, οὕτως ἐστὶ καθόλου ὡς πολλὰ περιέχον τῷ κατηγορεῖσθαι καθ’ έκαστου καί ἕν άπαντα εἶναι ὡς έκαστον, οἷον άνθρωπον, ίππον, θεόν, ὅτι άπαντα ζώα τὸ δὲ συνεχὲς καὶ πεπερασμένον, ὅταν εν τι ἐκ πλειόνων ἦ ἐνυπαρχόντων, μάλιστα 5 μὲν δυνάμει, εἰ δὲ μή, ἐνεργείᾳ τούτων δ’ αυτών μάλλον τὰ φύσει η τέχνη τοιαΰτα, ώσπερ καί επί τοΰ ενός ἐλέγομεν’ ὡς οΰσης της όλότητος % ενότητάς τινος Ἕτι τοῦ ποσού έχοντος αρχήν καί μέσον καί έσχατον, όσων μεν μη ποιεί ή θέσις δια φοράν, παν λέγεται, ὅσων δὲ ποιεί, ολον οσα δὲ ἄμφω ενδέχεται, καί ολα καί πάντα· ἔστι δε ταῦτα ὅσων ἡ μὲν φύσις ἡ αυτή μένει τη μεταθέσει ἡ δὲ μορφή ον, οἷον κηρός καί ιμάτιον* καὶ 1 ελἐγομεν et fort. Alexander * λἐγομεν EJ.
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(i e the material which contains the form) a part, but 3 also the angle (e) The elements in the definition of each thing are also called parts of the whole. Hence the genus is even called a part of the species, whereas in another sense the species is pait of the genus
XXVI. “ Whole ” means (a) That from which no “ part is lacking of those things as composed of which it is called a natural whole (b) That %\hich so contains its contents that they form a unity ; and this in two ways, either in the sense that each of them is a unity, or in the sense that the unity is composed of them For (l) the universal, oi term generally 2 applied as being some whole thing, is um\ ersal in the sense that it contains many particulars ; because it is pi edxcated of each of them, and each and all of them (e g. man, hoise, god) aie one ; because they are all living things And (n) that which is continuous and limited is a whole when it is a unity composed of several parts (especially if the parts are only potentially present in it; but otherwise even if they are present actually) And of these things them- 3 selves, those which are so naturally are more truly wholes than those which are so artificially ; just as we said of “ the one/’ because 14 wholeness ” is a kind of “ oneness.”
Again, since a quantity has a beginning, middle <k and end, those to which position makes no difference we describe as “ all,” and those to which position makes a difference we describe as “ whole,” and those to which both descriptions can be applied, as both “ all ” and “ whole.” These are all things 4 whose nature remains the same in transposition, but whose shape does not; e g wax or a coat. They are described as both “ whole ” and “ all ” ; for
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γαρ ολον καὶ πᾶν λέγεται· ἔχει γαρ ἄμφω. ὕδωρ δὲ καὶ ὅσα ὑγρὰ καὶ αριθμός παν μὲν λέγεται, όλος 8’ αριθμός καὶ ὅλον ὕδωρ οὐ λέγεται, αν μη μεταφορά. πάντα δὲ λέγεται ἐφ’ οἷς τὸ πᾶν ὡς ἐφ* ίο ἑνί, ἐπὶ τούτοις τὸ1 πάντα ὡς ἐπὶ διῃρημένοις πᾶς οὖτος ὁ αριθμός, πᾶσαι ανται αί μονάδες.
XXVII	Κολοβὸν δὲ λέγεται τῶν ποσών ον το τυχόν, ἀλλὰ μεριστόν τε δεῖ αὐτὸ εἶναι καὶ ὅλον τα τε γὰρ δύο οὐ κολοβά θατέρου άφαιρουμενου ενός (οὐ γὰρ ἴσον τὸ κολόβωμα καί το λοιπόν οὐδέποτ 15 ἐστιν), οὐδ’ ὅλως αριθμός οὐδείς· καὶ γὰρ την οὐσίαν δεῖ μένειν* εἰ κύλιξ κολοβός, ἔτι εἶναι κύλικα· ὁ δὲ αριθμός οὐκέτι ὁ αντος, προς δὲ τούτοις κἂν ανομοιομερή ἦ, οὐδὲ ταῦτα πάντα* ὁ γὰρ αριθμός εστιν ώς2 καὶ ανόμοια ἔχει μέρη, οἷον δυάδα, τριάδα* ἀλλ’ ὅλως ὧν3 4 μη ποιεί ἡ θέσις διαφοράν οὐδὲν κολοβόν, οἷον ὕδωρ ἢ πῦρ, 20 ἀλλὰ δεῖ τοιαῦτα εἶναι ἃ κατά την ουσίαν θέσιν ἔχει. ἔτι συνεχή' ή γὰρ αρμονία ἐξ άνομο ίων* μεν καί θέσιν ἔχει, κολοβός δὲ οὐ γίγνεται πρὸς δὲ τούτοις οὐδ’ ὅσα ὅλα, οὐδὲ ταῦτα ὁτουοῦν μορίου στερήσει κολοβά οὐ γὰρ δεῖ οὔτε τὰ κτίρια τής ουσίας οὕτε τὰ όπουονν ὄντα* οἷον αν τρυπηθῇ ἡ κύλιξ, οὐ κολοβός, ἀλλ’ ἂν τὸ οὖς ἣ άκρωτήριόν τι· καὶ ὁ άνθρωπος οὐκ ἐὰν σάρκα ή τον σπλήνα, ἀλλ’ εάν άκρωτήριόν, καὶ τοῦτο οὐ πᾶν ἀλλ’ ὃ μὴ ἔχει γένεσιν ἀφαιρεθὲν ὅλον. διὰ τούτο οι φαλακροί οὐ κολοβοί.
1 τδ ex Alexandre Christ: τά Ab om ce*.
2 ώς: ός E.
3 ών; ὅσων Ab.
4 ἀνομοιομερων EJ comm.
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they have both characteristics. Water, however, and all liquids, and number, are described as “ all ” ; we do not speak of a “ whole number ” or “ whole water ” except by an extension of meaning. Things are descubed as “ all ” in the plural qua differentiated which are described as “ all ” in the singular qua one ; all this number, all these units.
XXVII We do not describe any chance quantity j Jtut as “ mutilated ” ; it must have parts, and must be a 11 ef whole The number 2 is not mutilated if one of its l’s is taken away—because the pait lost by mutilation is ne\ er equal to the i emainder—nor in general is any number mutilated ; because the essence must persist If a cup is mutilated, it must still be a cup ; but the numbeT is no longer the same. Moreover, 2 not even all things which have dissimilar parts are mutilated ; for a number has in a sense dissimilar as well as similar parts—eg. 2, 3 But in general of things whose position makes no difference, e g* water or fire, none is mutilated ;—to be mutilated, things must be such as have their position according to their essence Further, they must be continuous ; 3 for a musical scale is composed of dissimilar parts, and has position ; but it does not become mutilated. Moreover, even things 'which are wholes are not mutilated by the removal of any of their parts ; the parts removed must be neither proper to their essence nor in any chance location. Eg., a cup is not mutilated if a hole is made in it, but only if the handle or some projection is broken; and a man is not 4 mutilated if he loses flesh or his spleen, but if he loses some extremity ; and not every extremity, but only such as cannot grow again when completely removed. Hence bald people are not mutilated.
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XXVIII	Γἐνος λέγεται τὸ μὲν ἐὰν ἦ ἡ γένεσις so συνεχὴς τῶν τὸ εἶδος ἐχόντων τὸ αὐτό, οἷον λέγεται εως ἂν ανθρώπων γένος ἦ, ὅτι εως ἂν ἦ ἡ γένεσις συνεχὴς αὐτῶν τὸ δὲ ἀφ’ οὖ ἂν ὦσι πρώτον κινη-σαντος εἰς τὸ εἶναι οὕτω γὰρ λέγονται Ἕλληνες τὸ γένος οἱ δὲ ’Ίωνες, τῷ οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ Ἕλληνος οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ *Τωνος εἶναι πρώτου γεννήσαντος 35 καὶ μάλλον οἱ ἀπὸ τοῦ γεννήσαντος ἣ της ὕλης* λέγονται γαρ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ θήλεος τὸ γένος, οἷον οι 54b ἀπὸ Πύρρας. ἔτι δὲ ὡς τὸ ἐπίπεδον τῶν σχημάτων γένος τῶν ἐπιπέδων, καὶ τὸ στερεόν τῶν στερεῶν έκαστον γαρ των σχημάτων το μὲν ἐπίπεδον τοιονδί, τὸ δὲ στερεόν ἐστι τοιονδί τοντο δ’ ἐστὶ τὸ υποκείμενον ταῖς διαφοραῖς ἔτι ὡς ἐν 5 τοῖς λόγοις τὸ πρώτον ἐνυπάρχον, ὃ λέγεται ἐν τῷ τι ἐστι, τοντο γένος, ον διάφοροι λέγονται αι ποιότητες, τὸ μὲν οὖν γένος τοσαυταχῶς λέγεται, τὸ μὲν κατὰ γἐνεσιν συνεχή τοῦ αὐτοῦ είδους, το δὲ κατὰ τὸ πρώτον κίνησαν ὁμοειδές, τὸ δ’ ὡς ὕλη· οὖ γὰρ ἡ διαφορά και ἡ ποιότης ἐστί, τοῦτ’ ίο ἔστι τὸ υποκείμενον, ο λέγομεν ύλην Ἕτερα δὲ τῷ γένει λέγεται ὧν έτερον τό πρώτον υποκείμενον καὶ μὴ αναλύεται θάτερον εις θάτερον μηδ’ άμφω εις ταὐτόν, οἷον τὸ εἷδος καὶ ἡ ὕλη έτερον τῷ γένει, καὶ ὅσα καθ’ έτερον σχήμα κατηγορίας του οντος λέγεται* τὰ μεν γαρ τί ἐστι σημαίνει τῶν ὄντων, is τὰ δὲ ποιον τι, τὰ δ’ ὡς διῄρηται πρότερον
α Aristotle regards the mother as providing the material, and the father the formal element of the child Ο/'. I. vi. 8, VIIL iv. 5.
6 Wife of Deucalion, the Greek Noah.
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XXVIII,	The term “ genus ” <or “ race ”> is used: “Gt*n
(a)	When there is a continuous geneiation of things of
the same type, eg, “as long as the human race exists ” means “ as long the generation of human beings is continuous ”	(b) Of anything from -which
things dei ive their being as the prime mo\ ei of them into being Thus some aie called Hellenes by race, and others lomans, because some have Hellen and others Ion as their first ancestor (Races are called 2 after the male ancestor rather than aftei the material α Some dem e their race from the female as well; e g. “ the descendants of P} rrha b ”)	(c) In
the sense that the plane is the “ genus ” of plane figures, and the solid of solids (for each one of the figuies is eithei a particular plane or a particular solid), te, that which underlies the diifeientiae (d) In the sense that in formulae the fiist component, 3 winch is stated as part of the essence, is the genus, and the qualities are said to be its differentiae The term " genus/’ then, is used in all these senses—(a) in respect of continuous generation of the same type ;
(b)	in respect of the first mover of the same type as the things which it moves ; (c) in the sense of material. For that to which the diffeientia or quality belongs is the substrate, which we call material.
Things are called “ genetically different ” whose 4 immediate substrates are different and cannot be resolved one into the other or both into the same thing. E g , form and matter are genetically different, and all tilings which belong to different categories of being; for some of the things of which being is predicated denote the essence, others a quality, and others the various other things which
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οὐδὲ γαρ ταῦτα ἀναλύεται οΰτ εἰς ἄλληλα οὔτ’ εἰς ἕν τι.
XXIX.	Τὸ ψεῦδος λείγεται άλλον μὲν τρόπον ὡς πρᾶγμα ψεῦδος, καὶ τούτον το μὲν τῷ μὴ συγκεῖσθαι ἢ αδύνατον εἶναι συντεθῆναι (ὥσπερ λείγεται τὸ την 20 διάμετρον εἶναι σύμμετρον, ^ τὸ σὲ καθῆσθαι· τούτων γαρ ψεῦδος το μὲν ἀεί, τὸ δὲ ποτέ* οὕτω γὰρ οὐκ ὄντα ταῦτα), τὰ δὲ ὅσα ἔπτι μὲν ὄντα, πέφυκε μέντοι φαίνεσθαι ἣ μὴ οἷά ἐστιν η α μη ἐστιν, οἷον ἡ σκιαγραφία καὶ τὰ ενύπνια* ταῦτα γὰρ ἔπτι μεν τι, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὧν εμποιεί την φαντασίαν 2ϊ Πράγματα μὲν οὖν ψευδῆ οὕτω λέγεται, ἢ τῷ μὴ εἶναι αὐτά, ἢ τῷ την ἀπ’ αυτών φαντασίαν μη οντος εἶναι* λόγος δὲ ψευδής 6 των μη οντων ἧ ψευδής* διό πας λόγος ψευδής ετέρου ή ου ἐστὶν αληθής, οἷον ὁ τοῦ κύκλου ψευδής τριγώνου. έκαστου δε λόγος εστι μεν ὡς εἷς ὁ τοῦ τί ἦν 30 εἶναι, ἔστι δ’ ὡς πολλοί, ἐπεὶ ταὐτό πως αὐτὸ καὶ αὐτὸ πεπονθός, οἷον Σωκράτης καὶ Σωκράτης μουσικός* ό δε ψευδής λόγος ούθενός ἐστιν ἁπλῶς λόγος* διὸ 7Αντισθένης ωετο ενήθως μηδέν ἀξιῶν λἐγεσθαι πλήν τῷ οίκείω λόγω, εν ἐφ* ἑνός ἐξ ὧν συνεβαινε μὴ εἶναι άντιλεγειν, σχεδόν δέ μηδέ
° Here Aristotle is using the word λόγος not in the strict sense of “ definition ” but in the looser sense of “ a statement about something ”
6 The Cyme, contempoiar\ and renegade “ disciple ” of Socrates. He taught that definition, and even predication, are strictly speaking impossible. A simple entity can only be named, a complex entity can only be “ defined ” by naming its simple constituents C/. VIII m. 7, 8 ; Plato, Themtetus 201 d-202 c, Sophist 251 B, c.
® 6/. Topica 104 b 21, Isociates, Helena 10, 1; Plato, Euthydemus 285 e-286 b.
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have alieady been distinguished. For these also cannot be resolved either into each other or into any one thing
XXIX	“ False ” means (1) false as a thing , (a) “Fal' because it is not or cannot be substantiated ; such are the statements that the diagonal of a square is commensurable, or that you are sitting. Of these one is false always, and the other sometimes ; it is in these senses that these things aie not facts. (b) 2 Such things as really exist, but whose nature it is to seem eithei such as they are not, oi like tilings which are unreal; e g chiaroscuro and dreams For these aie really something, but not that of which they create the impression Things, then, are called false in these senses · either because they themselves are unreal, or because the impression dem ed fiom them is that of something unreal.
(ιί) A false statement is the statement of ?vkat is 3 not, in so far as the statement is false. Hence every definition is untrue of anything other than that of which it is true ; eg , the definition of a circle is untrue of a triangle. Now in one sense there is only one definition of each thing, namely that of its essence; but in another sense there are many definitions,® since the thing itself, and the thing itself qualified (eg. “ Socrates ” and “ cultured Socrates ”) aie in a sense the same. But the false definition is 4 not strictly a definition of anything. Hence it was foolish of Antisthenes b to insist that nothing can be described, except by its proper definition . one predicate for one subject; from which it followed that contradictionc is impossible, and falsehoodd nearly
d Cf. Isocrates, loc. cit , Euthydemus 283 e-984 c, 286 c, x>.
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35 ψεύδεσθat. ἔστι δ’ έκαστον λέγειν ον μόνον τῷ αὐτοῦ λόγῳ ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ ἑτέρου, ψευδῶς μὲν καὶ > a παντελώς, ὲστι δ’ ὡς καὶ ἀληθῶς, ὥσπερ τὰ οκτώ διπλάσιά τῷ τῆς δυάδος λόγῳ.	Τὰ μὲν οὖν οὕτω
λέγεται ψευδή, άνθρωπος δὲ ψευδής ὁ εὐχερὴς καὶ προαιρετικός τῶν τοιούτων λόγων, μὴ δι έτερον τι ἀλλὰ δι’ αὐτό, καὶ ὁ ἄλλοις ἐμποιητικὸς τῶν ΰ τοιούτων λόγων, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ πράγματά φαμεν ψευδῆ εἶναι ὅσα ἐμποιεῖ φαντασίαν ψευδή, διὸ ὁ ἐν τῷ Τππίᾳ λόγος παρακρουεται ὡς ὁ αντος ψευδής καὶ αληθής, τον δυνάμενον γὰρ ψεύσασθαι λαμβάνει ψευδή, οὖτος δ’ ὁ εἰδὼς καὶ ὁ φρόνιμος* ἔτι τὸν ἑκόντα φανλον βελτίω. τούτο δὲ ψευδός ιο λαμβάνει διά τής επαγωγής—ὁ γὰρ ἑκὼν χωλαίνων του άκοντος κρείττων—τὸ χωλαίνειν το μιμεΐσθαι λεγων, επεί εϊ γε χωλός ἑκών, χείρων Ισως, ώσπερ επί του ήθους, και οὖτος
XXX.	Συμβεβηκὸς λέγεται ὃ υπάρχει μεν τινι καί 13 αληθές είπεΐν, ον μεντοι οντ ἐξ ανάγκης ούτε <ώς>Χ ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ, οΐον εϊ τις όρυττων φυτω βόθρον εὖρε θησαυρόν τούτο τοίνυν συμβεβηκός τῷ όρυττοντι τον βόθρον, τό ενρεΐν θησαυρόν * οΰτε γαρ ἐξ ανάγκης τοντο εκ τούτον ή μετά τούτο, οὕθ’ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ἄν τις φντευη θησαυρόν ό ευρίσκει, καί μουσικός γ’ ἄν τις εἴη λευκός* ἀλλ’ ἐπεὶ οὔτε ἐξ ανάγκης οὔθ’ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ τοντο γίγνεται, συμβεβηκός αυτό λέγομεν. ὥστ’ επει ἔστιν ύπαρχον τι καί τινι, καί ενια τούτων καί πού καί ποτέ, ο τι ἂν ὑπάρχῃ μέν, ἀλλὰ μὴ διότι τοδὶ
1 ώς Asclepius, Eucken * ὅἐ Ab om EJ.
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so. But it is possible to describe everything not only by its own definition but by that of something else ; quite falsely, and yet also m a sense truly—e g., 8 may be described as “ double ” by the definition of 2.
Such are the meamngs of “ false ” in these cases. 5 (m ) A false man is one who readily and deliberately makes such statements, for the sake of doing so and for no other reason; and one who induces such statements in others—-just as we call things false which induce a false impression. Hence the proof in the Hzppiasa that the same man is false and true is misleading ; for it assumes (a) that the false man 6 is he who is able to deceive, i.e. the man who knows and is intelligent, (b) that the man who is willingly bad is better This false assumption is due to the induction ; for when he says that the inan who limps willingly is better than he who does so unwillingly, he means by limping pretending to limp. For if he is willingly lame, he is piesumably worse in this case just as he is in the case of moral character.
XXX. “ Accident ” <or “ attribute ”> means that “Am which applies to something and is truly stated, but neither necessarily nor usually; as if, for example, while digging a hole for a plant one found a treasure.
Then the finding of treasure is an accident to the man who is digging the hole ; for the one thing is not a necessary consequence or sequel of the other, nor does one usually find treasure while planting.
And a cultured man might be white ; but since this 2 does not happen necessarily or usually, we call it an accident. Thus since there are attributes and subjects, and some attributes apply to their subjects only at a certain place and time, any attribute which applies to a subject, but not because it was a parti-
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ἦν ἣ ννν ἣ ἐνταῦθα, συμβεβηκὸς ἔσται ουδέ δη 25 αἴτιον ὡρισμένον οὐδὲν τοῦ συμβεβηκοτος αλλα τὸ τυχόν τοῦτο δ’ ἀόριστον. συνέβη τῳ εις Αίγιναν ἐλθεῖν, εἰ μὴ διὰ τοῦτο άφίκ€Το ὅπως ἐκεῖ ελθῃ, ἀλλ’ ὑπὸ χειμῶνος ἐξωσθεὶς ἣ ὑπὸ ληστών ληφθεις γέγονε μὲν δὴ καὶ1 ἔπτι τὸ συμβεβηκός, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ἦ αὐτὸ ἀλλ’ ἦ ἕτερον ὁ γὰρ χειμὼν αἴτιος τοῦ μη 30 ὅπου ἔπλει ἐλθεῖν, τοῦτο δ’ ἦν Λἴγινα. Λέγεται δὲ καὶ ἄλλως συμβεβηκός, οἷον ὅσα υπάρχει ἑκάστῳ καθ’ αὑτὸ μὴ ἐν τῆ οὐσίᾳ ὄντα, οἷον τῷ τριγώνῳ τὸ δύο ὀρθὰς ἔχειν. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἐνδέχεται ἀίδια εἶναι, ἐκείνων δὲ οὐδέν. λόγος δὲ τούτου ἐν ἑτέροις.
1 /cal ΕΓ Asclepius: om. J; ἡ Ab ?} Alexander, Ross
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cular subject or time or place, will be an accident. Nor is there any definite cause for an accident, but 3 only a chance, i e indefinite, eau^e. It was by accident that X T*ent to Aegina if he aimed theie. not because he intended to go theie but because he was earned out of his course by a storm, or captured by pirates. The accident has happened or exists, but 4 in vntiie not of itself but of something else ; for it was the storm which was the cause of hi* coming to a place for which he was not sailing—i e Aesnna.
“ Accident ” has also another sense·42 namvly, whatever belongs to each thing in \ irtue of itself, but is not in its essence ; eg as ha\nig the sum of its angles equal to tiv\o right angles belongs to the triangle Accidents of this kind mav be eternal, but none of the forinei kind can be There is an account of this elsewheie.b
a i e “ piopeity.”
b The inference is prubablv to the Analyttea PasUrtoi a 15 a IS, 39-41.
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I,	Ac ἀρχαὶ καὶ τα αίτια ζητείται των οντων, δῆλον δὲ ὅτι ῄ οντα. ἔστι γαρ τι αίτιον ὑγιείας καὶ εὐεξίας, καὶ τῶν μαθηματικών εἰσὶν ἀρχαὶ καὶ στοιχεία και αίτια, καὶ ὅλως δὲ πᾶσα ἐπιστήμη διανοητική η μετέχουσά τι διανοίας περὶ αίτιας καί ἀρχάς ἐστιν ἣ ἀκριβεστέρας ἢ άπλονστερας. ἀλλὰ πᾶσαι αὖται περὶ ὄν’ τι καὶ γένος τι ττερι-γραψάμεναι περὶ τούτου πραγματεύονται, ἀλλ’ οὐχὶ περὶ οντος απλώς οὐδὲ ἦ ὄν, οὐδὲ τοῦ τι ἐστιν οὐθἐνα λόγον ποιούνται* ἀλλ* ἐκ τούτου αί μεν αἰσθήσει ποιήσασαι αὐτὸ δῆλον, αί δ’ ύπόθεσιν λαβοῦσαι τὸ τι ἐστιν, οὕτω τὰ καθ’ αὑτὰ ὑπ-άρχοντα τῷ γἐνει περί ο είσιν άποΒεικνύουσιν η αναγκαιότερου η μαλακώτερον διόπερ φανερόν ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν ἀπόδειξις ουσίας οὐδὲ τοῦ τί ἐστιν ἐκ τῆς τοιαύτης επαγωγής, άλλα τις άλλος τρόπος τής δη-λώσεως. ομοίως 8ὲ οὐδ’ εἰ ἔστιν ἣ μὴ ἔπτι πὸ γένος περί δ πραγματεύονται οὐδὲν λέγουσι, διὰ τὸ τῆς αυτής είναι διανοίας τό τε τί ἐστι δῆλον ποιεῖν καὶ εἰ ἔστιν. ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ ἡ φυσική επιστήμη τυγχάνει ουσα περί γένος τι τοῦ οντος (περί γαρ την τοι-αύτην ἐστὶν ουσίαν ἐν ἦ ἡ ὰρχὴ τῆς κινήσεως καὶ 1 Ιν EJT.
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I. It is the principles and causes of the things which are that we are seeking ; and clearly of the things winch are qua being. There is a cause of health and physical fitness , and mathematics has principles and elements and causes ; and in general every intellectual science or science which imohes intellect deals with causes and principles, more or less exactly or simply considered. But all these sciences single out some existent thing or class, and concern themselves with that; not with Being unqualified, nor qua Being, nor do they ghe any account of the essence ; but starting from it, some making it clear to peiception, and others assuming it as a hypothesis, they demonsti ate, more or less cogently, the essential attributes of the class with which they are dealing. Hence obviously there is no demonstration of substance or essence from this method of approach, but some other means of exhibiting it. And similarly they say nothing as to whether the class of objects with which they are concerned exists or not; because the demonstration of its essence and that of its existence belong to the same intellectual process. And since physical, science also happens to deal with a genus of Being (for it deals with the sort of substance which contains ; in itself the principle of motion and rest), obviously
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στάσεως ἐν αυτή), δῆλον ὅτι ούτε πρακτική εστιν οΰτ€ ποιητική των μὲν γὰρ ποιητών1 ἐν τῷ ποιοΰντι ή ἀρχή, ή νοΰς ή τέχνη ή δύναμίς τις, τῶν δὲ πρακτῶν2 ἐν τῷ πράττοντι ή προαίρεσις τὸ αὐτὸ γὰρ τὸ πρακτον και το προαιρετόν ὠστε εἰ πᾶσα διάνοια ἣ πρακτική ή ποιητική ή θεωρητική, ἡ φυσική θεωρητική τις ἂν εἴη, ἀλλὰ θεωρητικὴ περὶ τοιοϋτον ον ο ἐστι δυνατὸν κινεῖσθαι, καὶ περὶ ουσίαν τήν κατὰ τὸν λόγον ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ὡς οὐ3 χωριστήν μόνον. δεῖ δὲ τὸ τί ήν εἶναι καὶ τὸν λόγον πώς ἐστὶ μὴ λανθάνειν, ὡς ἄνευ γε τούτου τὸ ζητεῖν μηδέν ἐστι ποιεῖν. Τῶν δ’4 ὁριζομἐνων καὶ τῶν τί ἐστι τὰ μὲν ούτως υπάρχει* ὡς τὸ σιμόν, τὰ δ’ ὡς τὸ κοῖλον. διαφέρει δὲ ταῦτα ὅτι τὸ μὲν σιμόν συνειλημμένον ἐστὶ μετὰ τῆς όλης (ἔστι γὰρ τὸ6 σιμόν κοίλη ρίς), ή δὲ κοιλότης άνευ ύλης αισθητής. εἰ δὴ πάντα τὰ φυσικά ομοίως τῷ σιμῷ λέγονται, οΐον ρίς οφθαλμός πρόσωπον σὰρξ όστοΰν, δλως ζῷον, φνλλον ρίζα φλοιός, δλως φυτόν (ούθενός γαρ άνευ κινήσεως 6 λόγος αυτών, ἄλλ’ ἀεὶ έχει ύλην), δῆλον πῶς δεῖ εν τοΐς φυσικοΐς τὸ τί ἐστι ζητεῖν καὶ όρίζεσθαι, καί διότι καί περί ψυχῆς ἐνίας θεώρησαι του φυσικόν, οση μὴ ἄνευ τῆς ὕλης ἐστίν,
"Ότι μὲν οὖν ἡ φυσική θεωρητική τις ἐστι, φανερόν εκ τούτων* ἀλλ’ ὲστι καὶ ἡ μαθηματική θεωρητική* ἀλλ’ εἰ ακινήτων καί χωριστών ἐστί, νῦν άδηλον, ὅτι μέντοι ενια μαθήματα ἦ ακίνητα
1 ποιητών Ab * ποιητικών.
2 πρακτων EAb Alexander, πρακτικών.
3 ώς οό ΕΤ ί οι).
4 των ὅ’ EJF των ὅἡ γρ. Ε * ἐστι ὅἐ των Ab Alexander.
5	οὅτως ύπάρχει om. Ab Alexander (ρ).	6 τό: τό μἐν Ab.
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it is neither a practical noi a productn e science. For m tlie case of things produced the principle of motion (either mind or art or some kind of potency^ is in the producer ; and in the case of things done the will is the agent—for the thing done and the thing willed are the same Thus if every intellectual activity is either practical oi pioductne or speculative, physics will be a speculate e science ; but speculative about that land of Being which can be moved, and about formulated substance foi the most part only qua inseparable fiom matter. But we must not fail to observe hoiv the essence and the foimula exist, since vuthout this our inquiry is ineffectual
Now of things defined, ι e of essences some apply m the sense that “ snub ” does, and some in the sense that “ conca\e ” does The difference that “ snub ” is a combination of foim with matter ; because “ the snub ” is a concave ?iose. whereas concavity is independent of sensible matter. Now if all physical terms aie used in the same sense as “ snub ” —eg nose, eye, face, flesh, bone, and m general animal; leaf, loot, bark, and in general vegetable (foi not one of these has a definition without motion ; the definition invariably includes matter)—it is clear how we should look for and define the essence in physical things, and why it is the province of the physicist to study even some aspects of the soul, so far as it is not independent of matter
It is obvious, then, from these considerations, that physics is a form of speculative science. And mathematics is also speculative ; but it is not clear at present whether its objects are immutable and separable from matter; it is clear, however, that some
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) καί ἦ χωριστά θεωρεί, δῆλον. εἰ δέ τί ἐστιν ἀίδιον καὶ ακίνητον καὶ χωριστόν, φανερόν ὅτι θεωρητικής τὸ γνώναι ον μέντοι φυσικής γε (περὶ κινητών γαρ τινων ή φυσική), οὐδὲ μαθηματικής, άλλα προτέρας ἀμφοῖν. ἡ μὲν γὰρ φυσική περὶ χωριστά1 μὲν ἀλλ’ οὐκ ακίνητα, τής > δὲ μαθηματικής ἕνια περὶ ακίνητα μὲν οὐ χωριστά ίσως, αΛΛ ως εν υΛῃ* η οε πρώτη και περί χωριστά καί ακίνητα. ανάγκη δὲ πάντα μὲν τὰ αἴτια ἀίδια εἶναι, μάλιστα Be ταῦτα· ταῦτα γὰρ αίτια τοΐς φανεροῖς τῶν θείων. ὥστε τρεῖς ἂν εἶεν φιλοσοφίαι θεωρητικαί, μαθηματική, φυσική, θεο-* λογική (ον γὰρ ἄδηλον ὅτι, εἴ που τὸ θειον υπάρχει, εν τῇ τοιαύτῃ φύσει υπάρχει), καί την τιμιωτάτην Βει περί τό τιμιώτατον γένος εἶναι. Αἱ μεν ουν θεωρητικοί των άλλων επιστημών αίρετώτεραι, αυτή 8ε τών θεωρητικών, άπορήσειε γαρ ἄν τις πότερόν ποθ’ ἡ πρώτη φιλοσοφία καθόλου έστίν, ή περί τι γένος καί φύσιν τινα μίαν, ον γαρ 6 αντος τρόπος οὐδ’ ἐν ταῖς μαθηματικαΐς, ἀλλ’ ἡ μὲν γεωμετρία καί αστρολογία περί τινα φύσιν εϊσίν, ἡ δὲ καθόλου πασών κοινή, εἰ μεν οΰν μὴ ἔστι τις ἑτέρα οὐσία παρά τὰς φύσει σννεστηκυίας, ή φυσική ἂν εἴη πρώτη επιστήμη' εἰ δ’ ἔστι τις ουσία ακίνητος, αυτή προτέρα καί φιλοσοφία
1 χωριστά, Schwegler αχώριστα,
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branches of mathematics study their objects qua immutable and qua separable fiom matter Obviously it is the province of a speculative science to discover whethei a thing is eternal and immutable and separable fiom matter ; not, however, of ph}*sxcs (since physics deals with mutable objects) nor of mathematicsj but of a science prior to both. For physics deals with things which exist separately but aie not immutable ; and some branches of mathematics deal with things ή hich are immutable, but presumably not separable, but present in matter; but the pumary science treats of things which are both separable and immutable Now all causes must be eternal, but these especially : since they are the causes of what is visible of things dmne Hence there will be three speculate e philosophies . mathematics, physics, and theology—since it is obvious that if the dmne is present anywhere, it is present in this kind of entity ; and also the most honourable science must deal with the most honourable class of subject.
The speculative sciences, then, are to be preferred to the other sciences, and “ theology ” to the other speculative sciences. One might indeed raise the question whether the primary philosophy is universal or deals with some one genus or entity ; because even the mathematical sciences differ in this respect —geometry and astronomy deal with a particular kind of entity, whereas universal mathematics applies to all kinds alike Then if there is not some other substance besides those which are naturally composed, physics will be the primary science; but if there is a substance which is immutable, the science which studies this will be prior to physics,
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πρώτη, καὶ καθόλου όντως ὅτι πρώτη καλ περί του οντος ἦ ὄν, ταύτης αν εἴη θεωρῆσαι, καὶ τί εστι καὶ τὰ υπάρχοντα ῄ ὅν.
II	Άλλ’ ἐπεὶ τὸ ον το απλώς λεγόμενον λεγεται πολλαχώς, ών εν μεν ήν τό κατά συμβεβηκός, 5 έτερον δὲ τὸ ὡς αληθές, καὶ τὸ μὴ ἂν ὡς τὸ ψεῦδος, παρὰ ταῦτα δ’ ἐστὶ τὰ σχήματα τής κατηγορίας, οΐον τό μεν τί, τὸ δὲ ποιόν, τὸ δὲ ποσόν, το δὲ a πού, τὸ δὲ ποτέ, καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο σημαίνει τον τρόπον τούτον ετι παρά ταῦτα πάντα τό δυνάμει και ένεργεία —ἐπεὶ δὴ1 πολλαχῶς λέγεται τὸ ὄν, πρώτον περί του κατά συμβεβηκός λεκτεον, ὅτι οὐδεμία ἐστὶ περὶ αὐτὸ θεωρία σημεΐον δέ
>	ούδεμια γαρ επιστήμη επιμελές περί αύτοΰ οϋτε πρακτική οϋτε ποιητική οϋτε θεωρητική, ούτε γάρ ό ποιών οικίαν ποιεί όσα συμβαίνει άμα τή οΙκία γιγνομένῃ· άπειρα γάρ εστιν* τοῖς μέν γάρ ἡδεῖαν τοῖς δὲ βλαβερόν τοῖς δ’ ωφέλιμον οΰδέν είναι κωλύει την ποιηθεΐσαν, καί ετεραν ὡς είπεΐν
►	πάντων τών οντων ών ούθενός εστιν ή οικοδομική ποιητική τον αυτόν δὲ τρόπον οὐδ’ ὁ γεωμετρης θεωρεί τὰ οὕτω συμβεβηκότα τοῖς σχημασιν, ούδ εΐ ετερόν εστι τρίγωνον καί τρίγωνον δύο όρθάς ἔχον. καὶ τούτο ευλογώς συμπίπτει* ώσπερ γάρ ονομά τι2 μόνον τό συμβεβηκός εστιν διό Πλατών τρόπον τινά ού κακώς την σοφιστικήν περί τό μὴ ὃν ἔταξεν. εἰσὶ γὰρ οἱ τῶν σοφιστών λόγοι περί τό συμβεβηκός ὡς εἰπεῖν μάλιστα πάντων,
ι ἐπει ὅἐ Ab.
2 ὅνομά τι Alexander, Asclepius: όνόματι codd.
0/. Sophist 254 α.
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and will be pnmaiy philosophy, and universal in this sense, that it is pi unary. And it will be the pro\ ince
of this science to study Being qua Being ; what it is, and what the attributes are ^Inch belong to it qua Being.
II But since the simple term “ being ” is used m various senses, of vhich we saw that one %\as accidental, and another true (not-bemg being used in the sense of “ false ”); and since besides these thei e are the categories, eg the “ vihat.” quality, quantity, place, time, and any other similai meanings ; and fuither besides all these the potential and actual since the term “ being ” has various senses, it must be said of what4 is ” accidentally, that there can be no speculation about it. This is show n by the fact that no science, whether practical, pioductive or speculative, concerns itself with it. The man who produces a house does not produce all the attributes vshicfo are accidental to the house in its construction ; for they are infinite in number Theie is no reason why the house so produced should not be agreeable to some, mjunous to others, and beneficial to otheis, and different peihaps from every other existing thing ; but the act of building is productive of none of these results In the same way the geometrician does not study the accidental attributes of his figures, nor whether a triangle is different from a triangle the sum of whose angles is equal to two right angles. And this accords with what we should reasonably expect, because “ accident ” is only, as it were, a sort of name. Hence in a way Plato a was not far wrong in making sophistry deal with what is nonexistent ; because the sophists discuss the accident more, perhaps, than any other people—whether
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ποτερον έτερον η ταυτον μουσικόν και γραμματικόν, καὶ μουσικός Κορίσκος καὶ Κορἴσκος, καὶ εἰ πᾶν ὃ ἂν ἦ, μη ἀεὶ δέ, γέγονεν, ὥστ’ εἰ μουσικός ών 2ο γραμματικός γέγονε, καὶ γραμματικός ών μουσικός, καὶ ὅσοι δὴ άλλοι τοιοϋτοι των λόγων εισιν φαίνεται γαρ τό συμβεβηκός εγγύς τι του μη οντος, δῆλον 8ὲ και εκ των τοιούτων λόγων των μεν γαρ άλλον τρόπον οντων εστι γενεσις και φθορά, τῶν δὲ κατὰ συμβεβηκός ούκ εστιν, ἀλλ’ ϊ5 όμως λεκτεον ἔτι περί τοΰ συμβεβηκότος ἐφ’ ὅσον ἐνδέχεται, τίς ἡ φύσις αύτοΰ καί διὰ τιν αιτίαν εστιν * άμα γαρ δῆλον ἴσως εσται καί διὰ τί επιστήμη ούκ εστιν αύτοΰ.	Ἕπεὶ οὐν εστιν
εν τοΐς οὖσι τὰ μὲν ἀεὶ ωσαύτως εχοντα καί εξ ανάγκης, ού της κατά τό βίαιον λεγομενης ἀλλ’ ιο ἣν λεγομεν τώ μη ἐνδἐχεσθαι ἄλλως, τὰ δ’ ἐξ
ϊ /	\	>	9/	)Λ}	3	/	(	J \	\
αναγκης μεν ουκ εστιν ουο αει, ως ο επι το πολύ, αὕτη ἀρχὴ καὶ αὕτη αἰτία ἐστὶ τοΰ είναι το
Λ Α /	ϊΧ	\	) } I	/ Λ) {	) \
σνμρερηκος ο γαρ αν ῃ μητ αει μην ως επι πὸ πολύ, τοῦτό φαμεν συμβεβηκός εἶναι. οἷον ἐπὶ κυνὶ ἂν χειμὼν γένηται καὶ ψῦχος, τοΰτο συμβηναί φαμεν, ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἂν πνίγος καί άλέα,
a able to read and write. The sophistic argument is gi\ en by Alexander as follow s A is grammatical; grammatical A = Α Λ is cultured; . . cultured A = A. . · Grammatical—cultured, and he who is grammatical must be cultured But B, though grammatical, is not cultured. . ·. The grammatical is not the same as the cultured.
b If Coriscus is the same as cultured Coriscus, he is the same as cultured cultured Coriscus, and so ad mfinitum. 0/. Elench, 173 a 34.
c If A, being cultured, has become grammatical, then being cultured he is grammatical. Then being grammatical he is cultured. But he has not always, being grammatical, been cultured. So if that which is but has not always been
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“ cultured ” and “ grammatical.” a and “ cultured Conscus ” and “ Conscus.” b are the same or different ; and whether everything that is. but has not always been, has come into being·» so that if a man who is cultured has become grammatical, he has also, being grammatical, become cultured c ; and all other such discussions Indeed it seems that the accidental is something closely akin to the nonexistent. This is clear too from such consideiations as the following of things which aie in other senses there is generation and destruction, but of things which are accidentally there is not d Neveithele^s we must state further, so fat as it is possible, with le-gard to the accidental, what its nature is and tInou<rh what cause it exists At the same time it will doubtless also appear why theie is no science of it.
Since, then, there aie among existing things some which are invariable and of necessity (not necessity m the sense of compulsion,® but that by which we mean that it cannot be otherwise /), and some winch are not necessarily so, nor always, but usually * this is the principle and this the cause of the accidental. For whatever is neither always nor usuall}T so, we call an accident. E.g , if in the dog-daystJ we have storm and cold, we call it an accident; but not if we ha\e
must have come to be, then being grammatical he has become cultured, ι e , he must have been both grammatical before he was cultured and cultured before he was grammatical , which is absurd (Ross).
d ι ι., the process of becoming or change takes place in the subject—the man, who is accidentally cultured, becomes grammatical, and when the process is' complete “ the cultured ” %s accidentally grammatical, but it does not become so.	6 Of. V. v. 2.	J Ibid. § 3·
8 The period from July 3 to August 11, during which the dog-star Sinus rises and sets vath the sun.
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30 ὅτι πὸ μὲν αει η ως επι το ποΛυ, το ο ου και τον άνθρωπον λευκόν εἶναι συμβέβηκεν (οὔτε γαρ ἀεὶ οὔθ’ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ), ζῷον δ’ οὐ κατὰ σνμβεβη-a κός καὶ τὸ ὑγιάζειν δὲ τὸν οἰκοδόμον1 κατά2 συμβεβηκός, ὅτι οὐ πέφυκε τούτο ποιεῖν οἰκοδόμος ἀλλ’ ιατρός, ἀλλὰ συνέβη ιατρόν εἶναι τὸν οἰκοδόμον. καὶ ὀψοποιὸς ἡδονῆς στοχαζό μένος ποιή-σειεν αν τι υγιεινόν, ἀλλ’ οὐ κατὰ την όψοποιη-5 τικήν* διὸ συνέβη, φαμέν, καὶ εστιν ὡς ποιεί, απλώς δ’ οὔ. τῶν μὲν γαρ άλλων3 [ἐνιοτε]4 δυνάμεις εἰσὶν αἳ5 ποιητικαί, των δ’ οὐδεμία τέχνη οὐδὲ δύναμις ὡρισμἕνη* τῶν γὰρ κατὰ συμβεβηκός οντων η γιγνομενών καὶ πὸ αἴτιόν ἐστι κατὰ συμβεβηκός ώστ ἐπεὶ6 οὐ πάντα εστιν ἐξ ανάγκης καὶ ἀεὶ ἣ όντα ἣ γιγνο μένα, άλλα τα ίο πλεῖστα ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ, ανάγκη είναι τό κατα συμβεβηκός ον οΐον οὔτ’ ἀεὶ οὔθ’ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ὁ λευκὸς μουσικός εστιν, ἐπεὶ δὲ γίγνεταί ποτέ, κατά συμβεβηκός ἔσται* εἰ δὲ μή, πάντ’ ἔσται ἐξ ανάγκης ώστε ή νλη έσται αιτία ή ενδεχόμενη 15 παρὰ τὸ ὡς ἐπὶ πὸ πολὺ ἄλλως τοῦ συμβεβηκότος ’Αρχήν δὲ τηνδὶ ληπτέον, πότερον οὐδέν εστιν οϋτ αίεϊ οὔθ’ ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολύ, ἣ τούτο αδύνατον. ἔπτιν ἄρα τι παρὰ ταῦτα, πὸ όπότερ ετυχε καὶ κατὰ συμβεβηκός. άλλα πότερον τό ὡς ἐπὶ πὸ πολύ, τό δ’ ἀεὶ ούθενΐ υπάρχει, η εστιν άττα
αιοια
; περί μεν ουν τούτων ύστερον σκεπτεον,
1	τό . . . οικοδόμον: τό τον οικοδόμον vyeiav ποιῆσαι EJ Asclepius.
2	κατά oin. EJ.	3 ἄλλαι AbJ.
4	seel. Ross, om. fort. comm.
5	a! senpsi: at.	6 ἐπειὅἡ EJ.
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stifling and intense heat, because the latter ah\ ays 01 usually comes at thib time, but not the foimer It is accidental foi a man to be uhite (^mee tins is neither always noi usually so\ but it rot accidental for him to be an animal It is In accident that a S builder restoies to health, because it is not a builder but a doctor who naturally does this : but the builder happened accidentally to be a doctor Λ confectioner, aiming at producing enjoyment, may pioduee something health-giving, but not m \ntue of his confectionei *s art. Heiicio, λ\ e say, it μ accidental: and he pioduces it in a sense, but not m an unqualified sense For there are potencies Minch produce otlioi 9 things t but there is no art or cl* terminate potoiiev of accidents, since the cause of things \\ Inch exist or come to be by accident is also accidental Hence, 10 since not everything· is or comes to be of necessity and always, but most things happen usually, the accidental must exist. E g. the λ\1ιι!ο man is neither always nor usually cultured ; but since this sometimes happens, it must be regaidec! as accidental Otherwise, e\ery thing must be regarded as of necessity Theiefore the cause of the accidental is the 11 matter, which admits of variation from the usual.
We must take this as our stai ting-pomt: Is everything either “ always ” or “ usually ** 7 This is surely impossible. Then besides these alternatives there is something else · the fortuitous and accidental. But again, are things usually so, but nothing always^ or are there things which are eternal ? These questions must be inquired into later a; but 12
a Of. XII. vi -via.
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20 ὅτι δ’ ἐπιστήμη οὐκ ἔπτι του συμβεβηκότος φανερόν επιστήμη μεν γαρ πᾶσα ἣ τοῦ ἀεὶ ἢ τοῦ ὡς ἐπὶ πὸ πολύ. πῶς γὰρ ἢ μαθήσεται ἢ διδάξει ἄλλον; δεῖ γὰρ ώρίσθαι ή τῷ ἀεὶ ἣ τῷ ὡς ἐπὶ πὸ πολύ, οἷον ὅτι ωφέλιμον τό μελίκρατον τῷ πυρέττοντι ὡς ἐπὶ πὸ πολύ· τὸ δὲ παρὰ τούτο 25 οὐχ ἕξει λέγειν πότε ον, οἷον νουμηνία* ἢ γὰρ ἀεὶ ἢ ὡς ἐπὶ πὸ πολὺ καὶ πὸ τῆ νουμηνία* πὸ δὲ συμβεβηκός ἐστι παρὰ ταῦτα. τί μεν οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ συμβεβηκός και διὰ τίν’ αιτίαν, και ὅτι ἐπιστήμη οὐκ ἔστιν αυτόν, εϊρηται.
III. Ὅτι δ’ εἰσὶν ἀρχαὶ καὶ αἴτια γεννητα και ιο φθαρτά ἄνευ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι και φθείρεσθαι, φανερόν. εἰ γὰρ μὴ τοστ’, ἐξ ανάγκης πάντ εσται, εί τοΰ γιγνομένου και φθειρόμενου μὴ κατὰ συμ-βεβηκὸς αἴτιόν τι ανάγκη εΐναι πότερον γαρ εσται τοδὶ ἢ οὕ; ἐάν γε τοδὶ γένηται· εἰ δὲ μή, οὔ. τοῦτο δὲ ἐὰν1 άλλο, καὶ οὕτω δῆλον ὅτι ἀεὶ b χρόνου άφαιρουμένον από πεπερασμένου χρόνον ήξει ἐπὶ πὸ νῦν* ὥστε ὁδὶ άποθανεΐται νόσψ ἣ2 βίᾳ, ἐάν γε ἐξέλθῃ' τούτο δὲ ἐὰν διψήσῃ · τούτο 8ε εάν άλλο· καὶ ούτως ἥξει εἰς ὃ νῦν υπάρχει, ή εις των γεγονότων τι. οἷον εάν διψήσῃ* τοῦτο δ’ εἰ εσθίει 5 δριμέα* τούτο δ’ ἥτοι υπάρχει ή ον· ὥστ’ ἐξ ανάγκης άποθανεΐται ή οὐκ άποθανεΐται. ομοίως δὲ κἂν ὑπερπηδήσῃ τις εἰς τὰ γενόμενα, ο αυτός λόγος' ή8η γάρ υπάρχει τούτο εν τινι,
ἐάν om. EJ Asclepius.
νόσν ἡ seel. Ross.
α On the analogy of accidental events; see n. 5. 304
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it is clear that there is no science of the accidental— because all scientific knowledge is of that whieli always or usually so. How else indeed can one leai n it or teach it to another ? For a fact must be defined by being so alw ays or usually leg, honey-water usually beneficial in case of fe\er But science will not be able to state the exception to the i ule * when it is not beneficial—eg at the new moon , because that which happens at the new moon also happen^ either always or usually; but the accidental is contiary to this. We ha\e now explained the nature and cause of the accidental, and that there is no science of it
III. It is ob\ ious that theie are principles and * causes which aie generable and destructible apaitj from the actual processes of geneiation and destruc- 'n tiona ; for if this is not true, everything Mill be of m necessity · that is, if there must necessarily be some cause, other than accidental, of that which is generated and destroyed Will A be, or not 5 Yes, if B happens ; otherwise not And B will happen if C does It is clear that in this way, as time is continu- 2 ally subtracted from a limited period, we shall come to the present Accordingly So-and-so will die by disease or violence if he goes out; and this if he gets thirsty ; and this if something else happens ; and thus we shall come to what is the case now, or to something which has already happened E.g “ if he is thirsty ”; this will happen if he is eating pungent food, and this is either the case or not. Thus of necessity he will either die or not die. And 3 similarly if one jumps over to the past, the pnneiple is the same ; for this—I mean that which has just happened—is already present in something. Every-
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λέγω δὲ τὸ γεγονός* ἐξ ανάγκης άρα πάντα ἔσται τὰ ἐσόμενα, οἷον τὸ ἀποθανεῖν τὸν ζῶντα* ἤδη γαρ ίο τι γέγονεν, οἷον τὰ ἐναντία ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ σωματι* ἀλλ’ εἰ νόσῳ ἣ βίᾳ, οὕπω, ἀλλὰ ἐὰν τοδὶ γένηται. δῆλον ἄρα ὅτι μἐχρι τινος βαδίζει αρχής, αυτή δ’ οὐκέτι εἰς ἄλλο. ἔπται οὖν ἡ τοῦ ὁπότερ’ ἔτυχεν αὕτη, καὶ αίτιον τῆς γενέσεως αυτής άλλο ονθέν. ἀλλ’ εἰς αρχήν ποιαν καὶ αίτιον ποιον ή αναγωγή is ἡ τοιαντη, πότζρον ώς εἰς ὕλην ἣ ὡς εἰς τὸ οὖ ένεκα ἣ ὡς εἰς τὸ κινήσαν, μάλιστα σκεπτέον IV. Περὶ μὲν οὖν τοῦ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς οντος ἀφεἴσθω* διώρισται γὰρ ἱκανῶς* τὸ δὲ ὡς αληθές ον, καὶ μὴ ὃν ὡς ψευδός, ἐπειδὴ παρά1 σύνθεσιν 20 ἐστι καὶ διαίρεσιν, τὸ δὲ σύνολον περὶ μερισμόν ἀντιφάσεως (πὸ μὲν γὰρ αληθές την κατάφασιν ἐπὶ τῷ συγκειμἐνῳ ἔχει, την δ’ άπόφασιν ἐπὶ τῷ διῃρημένῳ, πὸ δὲ ψευδός τούτον τον μερισμού τήν άντίφασιν πώς δὲ πὸ ἅμα ἣ πὸ χωρίς νοεῖν συμβαίνει, άλλος λόγος λόγω δὲ πὸ ἅμα καὶ πὸ 25 χωρίς ὥστε μὴ πὸ ἐφεξῆς ἀλλ’ ἕν τι γίγνεσθαι) · οὐ γαρ ἐστι πὸ ψεῦδος καὶ πὸ αληθές ἐν τοῖς πράγμασιν, οἷον τὸ μὲν αγαθόν αληθές, τό δὲ κακόν εὐθὺς ψεῦδος, ἀλλ’ ἐν διανοίᾳ περὶ δὲ τὰ ἁπλᾶ καὶ τὰ τί ἐστιν οὐδ’ ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ —ὅσα μὲν οὖν δεῖ θεωρῆσαι περὶ πὸ οὕτως ον και μὴ 30 ὄν, ύστερον ἐπισκεπτέον. ἐπεὶ 8ὲ ἡ συμπλοκή ἐστιν καὶ ἡ διαίρεσις ἐν διανοίᾳ ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐν τοῖς πράγμασι, πὸ δ’ όντως ον ἕτερον ἂν τῶν κυρίως
1 περί reee.
α “or not as a unity but as a succession” (this is separating in thought).
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thing, then, winch is to be, will be of necessity leg, he who is alive must die—for some sta^e of the process has been reached already . e.g , the contraries are present m the same body—but whether by disease or violence is not yet determined ; it depends upon whethei so-and-so happens Clearly, then, the senes goes back to some starting-point, \Thieli doe*» not go back to something else This then foie, will be the starting-point of the foitui tous, and notlmii* else is the cause of its generation But to what suit of starting-point and cause this process of tracing back leads, whether to a mateiini οι final or mo\mg cause, is a question for caieful consideration.
IV	So much, then, for the accidental sense of “ being ” ; we have defined it sufficiently. As for “ being ” qua tiuth, and “ not-bemg ’ qua falsity, since they depend upon combination and separation, and taken together are concerned with the airange-ment of the parts of a conti adiction (since the true has affirmation when the subject and piedicate are combined, and negation where they die dnided : but the false has the contrary airangement How it happens that we combine or separate m thought is another question. By “ combining or separating in thought ” I mean thinking them not as a succession but as a unity a); for “ falsity ” and “ truth ” are not m things—the good, for example, being true, and the bad false—but in thought; and with regard to simple concepts and essences there is no truth or falsity even in thought;—what points we must study m connexion with being and not-bemg in this sense, we must consider later. But since the combination and separation exists in thought and not in things, and this sense of “ being ” is different from the proper
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‘ U /«	\	\	/	>	tf	\ ·Λ V	\ -Λ tf
(η γαρ το τι εστιν η οτι ποιον η οτι ποσον η ει τι ἄλλο συνάπτει ἢ ἀφαιρεῖ ἡ διάνοια), τὸ μὲν ὡς συμβεβηκὸς καὶ τὸ ὡς ἀληθὲς ὃν ἀφετέον το ϊ a γαρ αίτιον του μὲν αόριστον, του Se της διανοίας τι πάθος, καὶ ἀμφότερα περὶ τὸ λοιπὸν γένος τοῦ οντος, καὶ οὐκ ἔξω δηλοῦσιν οὖσάν τινα φύσιν τοῦ οντος· διὸ ταῦτα μὲν ἀφείσθω, σκεπτέον δὲ τοῦ οντος αντοΰ τὰ αίτια καὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἧ ον.
5	[φανερόν δ’ ἐν οἷς διωρισάμεθα περὶ τοῦ ποσαχῶς λέγεται έκαστον, ὅτι πολλαχῶς λέγεται το ον ]Χ
1 φανερόν . . . ὅν damnamt Christ.
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senses (since thought attaches or detaches essence or quality or quantity or some other category), may dismiss the accidental and real senses of “ being ” For the cause of the one is indeterminate. 4 and of the other an affection of thought; and both are connected with the remaining genus of"4 being,” and do not indicate any objective reality Let us therefore dismiss them, and consider the causes and principles of Being itself qua Being. [We ha\ e made it clear in our distinction of the numbei of senses in which each term is used that “ being ” has several senses]a
a This sentence is almost ceitainlv a laUr and dums\ addition to shov the connexion vith the follow msi bonk
z
5 a
ίο I. Τὸ ον λέγεται πολλαχῶς, καθάπερ διειλόμεθα πρότερον εν τοῖς περί τον ποσαχῶς σημαίνει γαρ τό μεν τί ἐστι καὶ τόδε τι, τὸ δὲ1 * ποιον ἢ ποσόν ἣ τῶν άλλων έκαστον των οΰτω κατηγορουμένων, τοσαυταχῶς δὲ λεγομένου του οντος φανερόν οτι τούτων πρώτον ον τό τι ἐστιν, ὅπερ 15 σημαίνει την ουσίαν* ὅταν μὲν γὰρ εϊπωμεν ποιόν τι τόδε, ἣ αγαθόν λέγομεν η κακόν, ἀλλ’ οὐ τρίπηχν η άνθρωπον· ὅταν δὲ τί ἐστιν, οὐ λευκόν οὐδὲ θερμόν οὐδὲ τρίπηγυ, ἀλλὰ άνθρωπον η θεόν. τὰ δ’ ἄλλα λέγεται όντα τω του ούτως οντος τα μεν ποσότητες εἶναι, τὰ δὲ ποιότητες,3 τὰ δὲ πάθη, τα 20 δὲ ἄλλο τι τοιοῦτον	Διὸ κἂν απόρησε ιέ τις
πότερον τό βαδίζειν καὶ τὸ ὑγιαινειν καὶ τὸ καθ-ῆσθαι έκαστον αυτών ον σημαίνει,3 ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων ότουοΰν τών τοιουτων οὐδὲν γὰρ αυτών έστιν οϋτε καθ’ αὑτὸ πεφυκός ούτε χωρίζεσθαι δυνατόν τής ουσίας, ἀλλὰ μάλλον, εἴπερ, πὸ βαδίζον 25 τῶν οντων τι4 καὶ πὸ καθήμενον και τό ύγιαΐνον. ταΰτα δὲ μάλλον φαίνεται όντα, διότι ἐστί τι πὸ
1 ὅἐ ὅτι Ejr.
a ποσότητας . . ποώτητας EJ.
3	σημαίνω Ab * ἡ μἡ ὅν.
4	τι om. Ab Alexander.
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I The term “being” has several senses chichi; we have classified in om discussion a uf the numbiT of senses in vihich terms aie u^ecl, It denotes first the “ nkat of a tiling, i e the individuality ; and then the quality or quantity or any other such cate- “ goiy Now of all these senses luoh “ being ” has, the pnmary sense is clearly the “ what/’ which denotes the substance (because when we describe the 2 quality of a particular thing we say that it is “ good ” or “ bad,” and not “ five feet high ” or “ a man ”; but when we descube what it is. we say not that it is “ white ,J or “ hot ” or “ fhe feet high/’ but that it is “ a man ” or “ a god ”), and all other things are said to “ be ” because they are either quantities or qualities 01 affections or some other such thing1
Hence one might raise the question whether the 3 terms “ to walk ” and “ to be well ” and “ to sit ” signify each of these things as “ being/’ or not; and similarly in the case of any other such terms ; for not one of them by nature has an independent existence or can be separated from its substance. Rather, if anything it is the thing which walks or sits or is well that is existent The reason vrhj these 4 things are more truly existent is because their subject
a V. vii
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ὑποκείμενον αὐτοῖς ὡρισμένον τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ ουσία και το καθ’ έκαστον, ὅπερ ἐμφαίνεται ἐν τῇ κατηγορία rfj τοιαύτῃ τὸ αγαθόν γαρ ἢ τὸ καθ-ήμενον οὐκ ἄνευ τούτου λέγεται. δῆλον οὖν ὅτι διὰ 30 ταύτην κἀκείνων έκαστον Εστιν, ὥστε τὸ πρώτως ὃν και ου τι ον αΛΛ ον απΛως η ουσία αν ειη ΙΙοΛ-λαχῶς μὲν οὖν λέγεται τὸ πρώτον ὅμως δὲ πάντως1 ἡ ουσία πρώτον και λόγω καὶ γνώσει καὶ χρόνῳ. τῶν μὲν γὰρ άλλων κατηγορημάτων ουθεν χωρι-35 στον, αὑτη δὲ μόνη* καὶ τῷ λόγω δὲ τούτο πρώτον ανάγκη γαρ ἐν τῷ ἑκάστου λόγω τον της ουσίας ἐνυπάρχειν* καὶ εἰδἕναι δὲ2 τότ’ οἰόμεθα Εκαστον μάλιστα, ὅταν τί ἐστιν ὁ άνθρωπος γνῶμεν ἢ τὸ b πῦρ, μάλλον η τό ποιόν η τὸ ποσὸν ἢ τὸ πού, ἐπεὶ καὶ αυτών τούτων τότε Εκαστον ἴσμεν ὅταν τί ἐστι τὸ ποσὸν ἣ τὸ ποιον γνῶμεν. καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸ πάλαι τε καὶ νῦν καὶ ἀεὶ ζητούμενον καὶ ἀεὶ ἀπορούμενον, τί τὸ ὄν, τοῦτό ἐστι, τίς ἡ ουσία* τοῦτο γὰρ οἱ μὲν 5 ἕν εἶναί φασιν, οἱ δὲ πλείω ἣ ἕν, καὶ οἱ μὲν πεπερασμένα, οἱ δὲ ἄπειρα* διὸ καὶ ἡμῖν καὶ μάλιστα και πρώτον καὶ μόνον ώς εἰπεῖν περὶ τοῦ ούτως οντος θεωρητέον τί Εστιν.
II,	Δοκεῖ δ’ ἡ οὐσία ὑπάρχειν φανερώτατα μὲν τοῖς σώμασιν* διὸ τά τε ζῷα καὶ τὰ φυτά και τα μόρια ίο αὐτῶν ουσίας Είναι φαμεν, καὶ τὰ φυσικά σώματα, οἷον πῦρ καὶ ὐδωρ καὶ γῆν καὶ τῶν τοιουτων Εκαστον, καὶ ὅσα ἣ μόρια τούτων η εκ τούτων Εστιν, ἣ μορίων η πάντων, οἷον ὅ τε ουρανός καὶ τὰ μόρια 1 πάντως γρ Ε: πάντων.	3 όἐ om. Α*5.
α The Milesians and Eleaties. b The Pythagoreans and Empedocles c Anaxagoras and the Atomists.
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is something definite; i.e the substance and the individual, which is clearly implied in a designation of this kind, since apart from it vt e cannot speak of “ the good ” or “ the sitting.” Cleaily then it is by reason of the substance that each of the things referred to exists Hence that which is primarily, 5 not in a qualified sense but absolutely, will be substance.
Now “primary” has se\eral meanings; but s, b-tmc nevertheless substance is pumary in all senses, both ah s! in definition and m knowledge and in time For tue none of the other categories can exist separately, but substance alone ; and it is primary also m definition, 6 because in the formula of each thing the formula of substance must be inherent; and we assume that we know each particular thing most truly when we know what “ man ” or “ fire ” is—rather than its quality or quantity or position , because we know each of these points too when we know irhat the quantity or quality is. Indeed, the question ^hich 7 was raised long ago, is still and always will be, and which always baffles us—“ What is Being ? ”—is in other words “ What zs substance ? ” Some say that it is one a ; others, more than one ; some, finite b ; others, infinite/ And so for us too our chief and Honu»*. primary and practically our only concern is to in-vestigate the nature of “ being ” in the sense of sublet
, f3	σ	oui mqi
substance
II	Substance is thought to be present most Mwn obviously in bodies. Hence we call animals and s^tan plants and their parts substances, and also natural bodies, such as fire, water, earth, etc., and all things which are parts of these or composed of these, either of parts of them or of their totality; e.g. the visible
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αυτόν, ἄστρα καὶ σελήνη καὶ ἥλιος πότερον δὲ αὖται μόναι οὐσίαι εἰσὶν ἣ καὶ ἄλλαι, ἣ τούτων 15 τινὲς ἣ καὶ ἄλλαι,1 ἣ τούτων μὲν οὐθὲν ἕτεραι δέ τινες, σκεπκέον δοκεῖ δέ τισι τὰ τοῦ σώματος πέρατα, οἷον ἐπιφάνεια καὶ γραμμή καὶ στιγμή καὶ μονάς, εἶναι οὐσίαι, καὶ μᾶλλον ἣ τὸ σώμα και τὸ στερεόν. ἔτι παρὰ τὰ αισθητα οι μὲν οὐκ οἴονται εἶναι οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον, οἱ δὲ πλείω καὶ 20 μάλλον οντα ἀίδια, ὥσπερ Πλάτων τά τε εἴδη καὶ τὰ μαθηματικά δύο ουσίας, τρίτην δὲ τὴν τῶν αισθητών σωμάτων ουσίαν, Σπεύσιππος δὲ καὶ πλείους ουσίας ἀπὸ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἀρξάμενος, καὶ άρχάς ἑκάστης ουσίας άλλην μὲν αριθμών, άλλην δὲ μεγεθῶν, ἔπειτα ψυχῆς* * καὶ τοῦτον δὴ τὸν τρόπον 25 ἐπεκτείνει τὰς ουσίας. ἔνιοι δὲ τὰ μὲν εἴδη καὶ τοὺς αριθμούς την αυτήν ἔχειν φασι φύσιν, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ἐχόμενα, γραμμάς καί ἐπίπὲδα, μόχρι προς την τοῦ ονρανου ουσίαν καί τὰ αισθητά, περὶ δὴ τούτων τί λέγεται καλώς η μη καλώς, καὶ τινες εἰσὶν οὐσίαι, καί πότερον εἰσί τινες παρὰ τὰς αίσθητάς 30 ἢ οὐκ εἰσί, καὶ αὖται πῶς εἰσί, καὶ πότερόν ἔπτι τις χωριστή ουσία, καί διά τί καί πώς, ἢ οὐδεμία παρὰ τὰς αίσθητάς, σκεπτέον, ὑποτυπωσαμἐνοις τὴν ουσίαν πρώτον τί ἐστιν.
III.	Λέγεται δ’ ἡ ουσία, εἰ μη πλεοναχῶς, ἀλλ’ ἐν τέτταρσί γε μάλιστα· καὶ γὰρ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ τὸ καθόλου καί το γόνος ουσία δοκόί εἶναι ἑκάστου,
1 ἡ τούτων rtvks ἡ λαι ἄλλαι Τ: ἡ . . άλλων EJ Asclepius. ἡ τούτων τινες καί άλλων Α15. om. Γ Alexander.
Λ The Pythagoreans	6 The pre-Socratics.
c Plato’s nephew and successor as head of the Academy.
* The followers of Xenocrates, successor to Speusippus. 314
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universe and its parts, the stars and moon and sun.
We must consider whether (a) these aie the only 2 substances, or (b) these and some others, or (c) some of these, oi (d) some of these and some otheis. or (e) none of these, but ceitain otheis Some a hold that the bounds of body—i e. the surface, line, point and unit—are substances, and in a truer sense than body or the solid Again, some b believe that there is 3 nothing of this kind besides sensible things, while others believe in eternal entities moie numerous and moie real than sensible things Thus Plato posited the Foims and the objects of mathematics as two kinds of substance, and as a third the substance of sensible bodies ; and Speusippus 6 assumed still more 4 kinds of substances, starting ’with “ the One,” and positing principles for each kind . one for numbers, another for magnitudes, and then another for the soul In this \*ay he multiplies the kinds of substance Somed again hold that the Forms and nunibeis have the same nature, and that other things—lines and planes—are dependent upon them ; and so on back to the substance of the visible umvei se and sensible things. We must consider, then, with 5 regard to these matters, which of the views expressed is right and which wrong ; and what things are substances , and whether there are any substances besides the sensible substances, or not; and how sensible substances exist; and whether there is any separable substance (and if so, why and how) or no substance besides the sensible ones. We must first give a rough sketch of what substance is.
III. The term “ substance ” is used, if not m more, Tbe at least in four principal cases ; for both the essence lssai and the umversal and the genus are held to be t0 8
31*
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καὶ τέταρτον τούτων το ὑποκείμενον. τὸ δ’ ύπο-κείμενόν ἐστι καθ’ οὖ τὰ ἄλλα λέγεται, ἐκεῖνο δὲ ίθ a αὐτὸ μηκέτι κατ’ ἄλλου* διὸ πρώτον π€ρΙ τούτου διοριστέον μάλιστα γαρ δοκεῖ εἷναι ουσία το ὑποκείμενον πρώτον. Τοιοῦτον δὲ τρόπον μέν τινα ἡ ὕλη λέγεται, άλλον δὲ τρόπον ἡ μορφή, τρίτον δὲ τὸ ἐκ τούτων* λέγω δὲ τὴν μὲν όλην οἷον πὸν 5 χαλκόν, την δὲ μορφήν το σχήμα τής ἰδέας, τὸ δ’ ἐκ τούτων τον ἀνδριάντα τὸ σύνολον* ὥστε εἰ τὸ εἶδος τῆς ὕλης πρότερον καὶ μάλλον όν3 καὶ τοῦ ἐξ άμφοΐν πρότερον ἔσται διὰ πὸν αυτόν λόγον.
Νῦν μὲν οὖν τύπῳ εἴρηται τί ποτ’ ἐστὶν ἡ ουσία, ὅτι τὸ μὴ καθ’ υποκειμένου αλλά καθ’ οὖ τὰ ἄλλα ίο δεῖ δὲ μὴ μόνον ούτως* ου γαρ ικανόν αυτό τε γαρ τούτο άδηλον, καὶ ἔτι ἡ ὕλη οὐσία γίγνεται εἰ γὰρ μὴ αὕτη ουσία, τις έστιν άλλη διαφεύγει περιαιρουμένων γαρ τών άλλων ού φαίνεται ούδέν ὑπομένον. τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλα τῶν σωμάτων πάθη καὶ ποιήματα και δυνάμεις, το δε μήκος καὶ ΐδ πλάτος και βάθος ποσότητες τινες ἀλλ’ οὐκ οὐσίαι* τὸ γὰρ ποσόν ούκ ουσία, άλλα μάλλον φ υπάρχει ταΰτα πρώτω, εκεΐνό έστιν ουσία} άλλα μην άφαιρουμένον μήκους και πλάτους και βάθους ούδέν όρώμεν νπολειπόμενον, πλὴν εἴ τί ἐστι τὸ ὁριζόμενον ὑπὸ τούτων, ώστε την ύλην ανάγκη so φαίνεσθαι μόνην ουσίαν οντω σκοπούμένοις. λέγω δ’ ὕλην ἣ καθ’ αυτήν μήτε τι μήτε ποσόν μήτε
1 ἡ οόσία EJ.
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the substance of the particular, and fourthly the substrate. The substrate is that of which the rest ΐΓϋΐ are predicated, while it is not itself predicated of Mlb',tI anything else Hence must first determine its nature, for the primary substrate is considered to be in the truest sense substance.
Now in one sense we call the matter the substrate ; 2 in another, the shape; and in a third, the combination Bath of the two By matter I mean, for instance, bronze; ti by shape, the arrangement of the form ; and by the combination of the two, the concrete thing : the sabvti statue. Thus if the form is prior to the mattei and moie truly existent, by the same argument it ^ill also be prior to the combination.
We have now stated in outline the natuie of sub- 3 stance—that it is not that "which is predicated of a if»* subject, but that of which the other things are pre-cheated But we must not merely define it so, for it is not enough ISot only is the statement itself is mat obscure, but also it makes matter substance ; for if matter is not substance, it is beyond our power to say what else is. For when everything else is remo\ eel, 4 clearly nothing but matter remains ; because all the other things are affections, products and potencies of bodies, and length, breadth and depth are kinds of quantity, and not substances For quantity is not a substance; rather the substance is that to which these affections primarily belong. But when \\ e take 5 away length and breadth and depth we can see nothing remaining, unless it be the something bounded by them ; so that on this view matter must appear to be the only substance. By matter I mean that which m itself is neither a particular thing nor a quantity nor designated by any of the categories
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άλλο μηδὲν λέγεται οἷς ὥρισται τὸ ὄν. ἔπτι γαρ τι καθ’ οὖ κατηγορεῖται τούτων έκαστον, ω τὸ εἶναι ἕτερον καὶ τῶν κατηγοριών έκαστη τα μὲν γὰρ ἄλλα τῆς ουσίας κατηγορεῖται, αυτή δὲ τῆς ὕλης, ώστε τὸ έσχατον καθ’ αὑτὸ οὔτε τὶ οὔτε 25 ποσόν ούτε άλλο οὐδέν ἐστιν οὐδὲ δὴ αἱ ἀπο-φάσεις· καὶ γὰρ αὖται ὑπάρξουσι κατὰ συμβεβηκός.
Έκ μὲν οὖν τούτων θεωροϋσι συμβαίνει ουσίαν εἶναι την ύλην ἀδύνατον δέ καὶ γὰρ τὸ χωριστόν καὶ τὸ τόδε τι ὑπάρχειν δοκεῖ μάλιστα τη ουσία, διὸ τὸ εἷδος καὶ τὸ ἐξ άμφοΐν ουσία δόξειεν ἂν 30 εἶναι μάλλον τής ύλης* την μεν τοίνυν ἐξ άμφοΐν ουσίαν, λέγω δὲ την έκ τε τής ΰλης καὶ τῆς μορφής, άφετέον υστέρα γαρ καί δήλη* φανερά δέ πως καὶ ἡ ὕλη· περὶ δὲ τῆς τρίτης σκεπτέον, αὕτη γὰρ άττορωτάτη.
Ὀμολογοῦνται δ’ ούσίαι εἶναι τῶν αισθητών 29 b τινες, ώστε εν ταύταις ζητητέον πρώτον IV. «πρὸ 8 έργου γαρ τό μεταβαίνειν εις τό γνωριμώτερον ή γαρ μάθησις οντω γίγνεται πάσι διὰ τῶν ήττον 5 γνωρίμων φύσει εις τά γνώριμα μάλλον καί τούτο έργον έστίν, ώσπερ εν ταΐς πράξεσι τό ποιήσαι εκ τών εκάστω αγαθών τά δλως αγαθά εκάστω αγαθά, ούτως εκ τών αύτώ γνωριμωτερων τά τῇ φύσει γνώριμα αυτω γνώριμα τά δ’ έκάστοις γνώριμα καί πρώτα πολλάκις ήρεμα εστί γνώριμα,
° $<?. by nature All learning proceeds by induction from that which is intelligible to us (i e., the complex facts and objects of our experience, which are bound up with sensation and therefore less intelligible in themselves), to that which is intelligible in itself (i.e , the simple universal principles of scientific knowledge).
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which define Being. For there is something of "which 6 each of these is predicated, whose being is different fiom that of each one of the categories ; because all other things are predicated of substance, but this is predicated of matter. Thus the ultimate substi ate is in itself neither a paiticular thing nor a quantity nor anything else Nor indeed is it the negations of these ; for the negations too will only apply to it accidentally
If we hold this view, it follow s that matter is sub- 7 stance. But this is impossible , for it is accepted But ^ that sepai ability and individuality belong especially to substance. Hence it would seem that the form * and the combination of form and matter aie more ίγνὶ truly substance than matter is The substance, then, 8 which consists of both—I mean of matter and form ’*» *<”> —may be dismissed, since it is posterior and ob\ ions. Matter too is in a sense evident. We must consider the third type, for this is the most perplexing
Now it is agreed that some sensible tiling are substancesI, and so we should begin our inquiry in connexion with these IV It is com ement to ad\ ance to 2 the more intelligible0; for learning is always acquired m this way, by advancing through what is less intelligible by nature to what is more so. And just as in actions it is our function to start from the good of the individual and make absolute good good for the individual,b so it is our function to start from v^hat is more intelligible to oneself and make what is by nature intelligible intelligible to oneself. Now that 3 which is intelligible and primary to individuals is often but slightly intelligible, and contains but little
6	Cf. Ethics 1129 b 5.
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ίο καὶ μικρόν ἢ οὐθὲν ἔχει τοῦ οντος ἀλλ’ ὅμως ἐκ ιι τῶν φαύλως μὲν γνωστῶν, αὐτῷ δὲ γνωστών, τὰ
12	όλως γνωστά γνῶναι πειρατέον, μεταβαίνοντας, ὥσπερ εἴρηται, διὰ τούτων αυτών.»1
ι Ἐπεὶ δ’ ἐν ἀρχῇ διειλόμεθα πόσοις ὁρίζομεν την 2 ουσίαν, καὶ τούτων ἕν τι ἐδόκει εἶναι πὸ τί ἦν εἶναι,
13	θεωρητέον περὶ αὐτοῦ. καὶ πρώτον εἴπωμεν ένια περὶ αὐτοῦ λογικῶς, ὅτι ἐστὶ το τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστου2 ὃ λέγεται καθ’ αὑτό. οὐ γάρ ἐστι τὸ σοι εἶναι πὸ
15 μουσικῷ εἶναι* οὐ γὰρ κατὰ σαυτόν εἶ μουσικός. ὃ ἄρα κατὰ σαυτόν. οὐδὲ δὴ τούτο παν οὐ γαρ τό ούτως καθ’ αὑτὸ ὡς ἐπιφανείᾳ3 λευκόν, ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι τὸ ἐπιφανείᾳ εἶναι πὸ λευκῷ εἶναι. ἀλλὰ μην οὐδὲ τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν τὸ ἐπιφανείᾳ λευκῇ εἶναι. διὰ 20 τί,4 ὅτι πρόσεστιν αυτό, ἐν ῴ ἄρα μη ἐνέσται λόγῳ αὐτό, λέγοντι αυτό, οὖτος ὁ λόγος του τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστῳ · ὥστ’ εἰ πὸ ἐπιφανείᾳ λευκῇ εἶναί ἐστι τὸ ἐπιφανείᾳ εἶναι λείᾳ, τὸ λευκῷ καὶ λεὰρ εἶναι τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ἕν. Ἐπεὶ δ’ ἔστι καὶ κατὰ τὰς ἄλλας κατηγορίας σύνθετα (ἔπτι γαρ τι ὑπο-κείμενον ἑκάστῳ, οἷον τῷ ποιῷ καὶ τῷ ποσῷ καὶ 2ὅ τῷ ποτὲ καὶ τῷ ποὺ καὶ τῇ κινήσει), σκεπτέον ἆρ’ ἔστι λόγος τοῦ τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστῳ αυτών, καὶ υπάρχει και τούτοις τό τί ἦν εἶναι, οἷον λευκῷ
1	πρό ἐργου . . . αυτών hie ponenda consult Bonitz * habent codd. post περί αότοδ infra.
2	Ross · έκάστφ Bonitz έκαστον.
3	βτηφάνβια Ab.	4 ὅια τί, om. Ab Alexander.
a c. in 1.	δ 0/. V. xvm 3, 4.
c The statement that “ to be a white surface *' is the Line as “ to be a smooth surface ” tells us nothing fresh
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reality; but neveitheless, starting fiom that which is impel fectly intelligible but intelligible to oneself, we must try to undei stand the absolutely intelligible ; advancing, as we have said, by means of these \ery things which are intelligible to us
Since we distinguished at the beginning ® the number of ways in which substance is defined and since one of these appeared to be essence, we must investigate this First, let us make certain linguistic statements about it
The essence of each thing· is that vrihieli it is Mid to be per se, “ To be you ” is not e to be cultured.” because you are not of your own nature cultured. Your essence, then, is that w hich you aie ‘-aid to be of your own nature But not e\en all of this is the essence ; for the essence is not that which is said to be per se in the sense that whiteness is said to belong to a surface,b because “ being a surface ” is not “ being white ” Nor is the essence the combination of both, “ being a white suiface ” Why * Because the woid itself is repeated Hence the foimula of the essence of each thing is that which defines the term but does not contain it Thus if “ being a w hite surface ” is the same as “ being a smooth surface/’ “ white ” and “ smooth ” aie one and the same c
But since in the other categories too there are compounds with substance (because there is a substrate for each category, e.g quality, quantity, time, place and motion), we must inquire whether there is a formula of the essence of each one of them ; whether
about surface , it simplj identifies u white ” with “ smooth.” Aristotle has m mind Democritus’s theory of colour {that it is an impression conveyed to our eyes from the superficial texture of the object; Theophrastus, De Sensu 73-75), cf. l)e Benm 442 b H, Le Gen et Corr 316 a 1.
VOX*. I	Y
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ἀνθρώπῳ [τί ἦν λευκῷ ἀνθρώπῳ].1 ἔπτω δὴ ὄνομα αὐτῷ ἱμάτιον τί ἐστι τὸ ἱματίῳ εἶναι, Ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδὲ τῶν καθ’ αὑτὸ λεγομένων οὐδὲ ίοτουτο. ἢ τὸ οὐ καθ’ αὑτὸ λέγεται διχῶς, καὶ τούτου ἐστὶ τὸ μὲν ἐκ προσθέσεως, τὸ δὲ οὔ. τὸ μὲν γαρ τῷ αὐτὸ ἄλλῳ προσκεῖσθαι λέγεται ὃ ὁρίζεται, οἷον εἰ τὸ λευκῷ εἶναι ὁριζόμενος λέγοι λευκοῦ ανθρώπου λόγον το δὲ τῷ ἄλλο αὐτῷ, οἷον εἰ σημαίνοι τὸ ἱμάτιον λευκόν άνθρωπον, ὁ δὲ ὁρίζοιτο a τὸ2 ἱμάτιον ὡς λευκόν. τὸ δὴ λευκός άνθρωπός ἐστι μὲν λευκόν, οὐ μέντοι <τὸ >3 τί ἦν εἶναι λευκῷ εἶναι. ἀλλὰ τὸ ἱματίῳ εἶναι ἆρα ἔστι τί ἦν εἶναί τι [η] οΛως; η ου; οπερ γαρ τι εστι το τι ἦν εἶναι* ὅταν δ’ ἄλλο κατ’ ἄλλου λέγηται, οὐκ 5 ἔστιν ὅπερ τόδε τι, οἷον ὁ λευκὸς άνθρωπος οὐκ ἔστιν ὅπερ τόδε τι, εἴπερ τὸ τόδε τι ταῖς οὐσίαις ὑπάρχει μόνον* ὥστε τὸ τί ἦν εἶναί ἐστιν ὅσων ὁ λόγος ἐστὶν ορισμός ορισμός δ’ ἐστὶν οὐκ αν ονομα λόγω ταὐτὸ σημαίνῃ (πάντες γὰρ ἂν εἷεν οἱ λόγοι όρον ἔσται γὰρ ονομα ότωοΰν λόγω* ὥστε ιο καὶ ἡ Ιλιὰς ορισμός ἔσται), ἀλλ’ ἐὰν πρώτον τινός ἦ* τοιαῦτα δ’ ἐστὶν ὅσα λέγεται μὴ τῷ ἄλλο κατ’ άλλον λέγεσθαι. οὐκ ἔσται ἄρα οὐδενὶ τῶν μὴ γόνους εἰδῶν ύπαρχον τό τί ἦν εἶναι, ἀλλὰ τοντοις μόνον* ταΰτα γαρ δοκεῖ οὐ κατά μετοχήν λέγεσθαι καὶ πάθος, οὐδ’ ὡς συμβεβηκός ἀλλὰ λόγος μὲν δ ἔσται ἑκάστου καὶ τῶν άλλων τί σημαίνει, εάν ἦ
1 om. Ab. 2 bpigoiTo το Ε3. όρίζοι τό Ε1; όρίζοιτο cet 3 ROSS.	4 Borntz	5 τί; τι ἡν εῖναι EJ.
6 λόγφ ταότόν ΕάΓ.
a Literally “ cloak,” but the word is chosen quite arbitrarily. C/.VIII. vi. 4.
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these compounds, eg “white man,” also have an essence Let the compound be denoted by Χ.Λ 7 What is the essence of X ?
“ But this is not even a per se expi ession ” We Com* reply that there are two ways in which a definition havo can be not per se true of its subject · (a) by an addi- esseli tion, and (6) by an omission In one case the defim- 8 tion is not per se true because the term which is being defined is combined with something else , as if, e g , in defining whiteness one were to state the definition of a white man. In the other, because something else (which is not in the definition) is combined with the subject; as if, eg , X were to denote “ white man/’ and X were defined as “ white ”	“ White
man ” is white, but its essence is not “ to be white.”
But is “to be X ” an essence at all ? Surely not. 9 The essence is an individual type ; but when a subject has something distinct from it predicated of it, it is not an individual type E g , “ white man ” is not an individual type ; that is, assuming that individuality belongs only to substances Hence essence belongs to all things the account of which is a definition We have a definition, not if the name and 10 the account signify the same (for then all accounts would be definitions ; because any account can have a name, so that even “ the Iliad ” will be a definition), but if the account is of something primary Such are all statements which do not involve the predication of one thing of another. Hence essence will belong Π to nothing except species of a genus, but to these Essen only ; for in these the predicate is not considered to SpS be related to the subject by participation or afifec- a tion, nor as an accident. But of everything else as well, if it has a name, there will be a formula of what
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ὄνομα ὅτι τόδε τῷδε ὑπάρχει, ἢ ἀντὶ λόγου ἁπλοῦ άκριβεστερος ορισμός δ’ οὐκ ἔπται οὐδὲ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι.
’Ή καὶ ὁ ορισμός ώσπερ καὶ τὸ τί ἐστι πλεονα-χῶς λέγεται, καὶ γὰρ τὸ τί ἐστιν ένα μὲν τρόπον σημαίνει την ουσίαν καὶ τὸ τόδε τι, άλλον ο δὲ έκαστον των κατηγορουμένων, ποσόν, ποιόν καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα τοιαΰτα ώσπερ γαρ καὶ τὸ εστιν υπάρχει πόσιν, άλλ ούχ ομοίως ἀλλὰ τῷ μὲν πρώτως τοΐς δ’ επομένως, οντω και τὸ τί εστιν απλώς μεν τη ουσία, πώς δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις καὶ γὰρ τὸ ποιόν ἐροίμεθ’ ἂν τί εστιν, ώστε και τὸ ποιόν 5 τῶν τί εστιν,1 ἀλλ’ οὐχ απλώς, άλλ ώσπερ ἐπὶ τοῦ μὴ οντος λογικώς φασι τινες είναι το μη ον, ούχ ἁπλῶς ἀλλὰ μη ον, οντω καὶ τὸ ποιόν Αει μεν οΰν σκοπεΐν και τό πώς Βει λέγειν περί έκαστον, ον μην μάλλον γε η τό πώς ἔχει* διὸ καὶ νῦν ἐπεὶ τὸ λεγόμενον φανερόν, καί τό τί ην είναι ομοίως ο υπάρξει πρώτως μεν και απλώς τη ουσία, εΐτα και τοΐς ἄλλοις, ώσπερ και τό τί εστιν οὐχ απλώς τί ην είναι, άλλα ποιώ η ποσώ τί ην είναι Βει γαρ η όμωννμως ταϋτα φάναι είναι δντα, η προστ ιθ όντας και άφαιροΰντας, ώσπερ και τό μη επιστητόν επιστητόν, ἐπεὶ τό γε ορθόν ἐστι μήτε όμω-
>	νύμως φάναι μήτε ωσαύτως, ἀλλ’ ώσπερ τό ίατρι-
>	κὸν τῷ πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ μεν και εν, ον τό αυτό δὲ καὶ εν, ον μεντοι ονΒε όμωννμως9 οὐδὲν γὰρ Ιατρικόν σώμα και εργον καὶ σκεύος λέγεται οὔτε όμωννμως
1 ἐστι μἐν EJ,
32*
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it means—that X belongs to Y ; ox instead of a simple formula one inoie exact—but no definition, nor essence
Oi peihaps “ definition,” like the “ what/" has 12 more than one sense For the “ vhat ” m one sense means the substance and the indiwchial. and in another each one of the cate^ones * quantity, quality, etc Just as “ 2s ” applies to ei eiythim». ah hough not 13 in the same \\ ay, but pninanly to one thincr and secondarily to others ; so “ what it is ” applies in an unqualified sense to substance, and to othei things in a qualified sense For we misfit ask also what quality “ is,” so that quality also is a 4 wliat it is ; not however -without qualification. but just 4^ in tho case of not-bemg some say by a \ erbal quibble that not-being “ is ”—not in an unqualified sense, but 44 is M not-bemg—so too with quality
Now although we must also consider how vie should 14 expiesb oursehes in each particulai ca^e. it is still more impoitant to consider ^hat the facts are Hence now, since the language which we aie nsm^ is clear, similarly essence also will belong: primarily and simply to substance, and secondarily to other things as well; just as the “ what it is ” is not essence simply, but the essence of a quality or quantity For it must be either by equivocation that we lo say that these things are, or by adding and subtracting qualifications, as we say that the unknowable is known a , since the truth is that we use the terms neither equivocally nor in the same sense, but just as we use the term “ medical ” m relation to one and the same thing , but not of one and the same thing, nor yet equivocally The term “ medical ” is applied to a body and a function and an instrument,
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οὑτε καθ’ ἕν, ἀλλὰ πρὸς εν, Ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ὁποτέρως τις ἐθέλει λέγειν διαφέρει οὐδέν ἐκεῖνο 5 δὲ φανερόν ὅτι ὁ πρώτως καὶ απλώς ορισμός καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι τῶν ουσιών ἐστίν οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν άλλων ομοίως ἐστί, πλὴν οὐ πρώτως οὐ γαρ ανάγκη, ἂν τούτο τιθώμζν, τούτου δρισμδν εἶναι ὃ ἂν λόγῳ τὸ αὐτὸ σημαίνῃ, ἀλλὰ τινὶ λόγῳ. τούτο δ’ ἐὰν ἑνὸς ἦ, μὴ τῷ συνεχεῖ ὥσπερ ἡ Ιλιὰς ο ἣ ὅσα συνδέσμῳ, ὰλλ’ ἐὰν ὁσαχῶς λέγεται τὸ ἕν· το ο εν λεγεται ώσπερ το ον το οε ον το μεν τοοε τι, τὸ δὲ ποσόν, τὸ δὲ ποιόν τι σημαίνει, διὸ καὶ λευκοῦ ανθρώπου ἔσται λόγος καὶ ορισμός* ἄλλον δὲ τρόπον καὶ τοῦ λευκοῦ καὶ ουσίας.
V. ’Έχει δ’ απορίαν, ἐάν τις μὴ φῇ ορισμόν εἶναι 5 τον ἐκ προσθέσεως λόγον, τινος ἔσται ορισμός τῶν οὐχ απλών άλλα συνδεδυασμένων · ἐκ προσθέσεως γὰρ ανάγκη δηλοῦν λέγω δ’ οἷον ἔστι ῄὶς καὶ κοιλότης, καὶ σιμότης τὸ ἐκ τῶν δυοῖν λεγόμενόν, τῷ τόδε ἐν τῷδε, καὶ οὐ κατά συμβεβηκός γε οὔθ’ ἡ κοιλότης οὔθ’ ἡ σιμότης πάθος τής ρινός, αλλά ο καθ’ αυτήν οὐδ’ ὡς τὸ λευκὸν Καλλίᾳ ἣ ἀνθρώπῳ, ὅτι Καλλίας λευκὸς ῴ συμβέβηκεν ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι, ἀλλ’ ὡς τὸ ἄρρεν τῷ ζῴῳ καὶ πὸ ἴσον τῷ ποσῷ καὶ πάντα οσα λέγεται καθ’ αὑτὰ ὑπάρχειν. ταῦτα
a Cf IV, π. 2
δ Snubness is a per se affection of the nose, because it applies only to the nose and cannot be explained apart from it, out the same can hardly be said of concavity Aristotle himself uses the word (κοιλότης) elsewhere in other connexions 326
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neither equivocally nor in one sense, but in relation to one thing 0
Howe\ er, in whiche^ er way one chooses to speak 16 of these things, it matters nothing : but this point Deimit is clear . that the primary and unqualified definition, and the essence, belong to substances. It is true Tjjntr that they belong equally to other things too, but notsu pumarily For if we assume this, it does not necessarily follow that there is a definition of anything which means the same as any foimula ; it must mean the same as a particular kind of formula, i e. the formula of one thing—one not by continuity, π like the Iliad, or things which are arbitrarily combined, but in one of the propei senses of “ one ”
And “ one ” has the same variety of senses as “ being ”	“ Being ” means sometimes the individual
thing, sometimes the quantity, sometimes the quality. Hence even “ white man ” will have a formula and definition ; but in a different sense from the definition of “ whiteness ” and “ substance ”
V	The question anses · If one denies that a for- Th*re mula involving an added determinant is a definition, how can there be a definition of terms which are not simple but coupled ? Because they can only be ex- tl'niw plained by adding a determinant. I mean, eg., 2 there is “ nose ” and “ concavity ” and “ snubness/’ the term compounded of the two, because the one is present m the other. Neither “ concavity ” nor “ snubness ” is an accidental, but a per se affection of the nose b Nor are they attributes in the sense that “ white ” is of Callias or a man, because Callias is white and is by accident a man; but in the sense that “ male ” is an attribute of animal, and equality of quantity, and all other attributes which we say
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cariv εν οσοις υπάρχει η ο Λογος η τουνομα ου earl τούτο το πάθος, καὶ μὴ ἐνδέχεται δηλῶσαι χωρίς, ώσπερ τὸ λευκὸν ἄνευ τοῦ άνθρωπον ενδέχεται, ἀλλ’ οὐ τὸ θῆλυ ἄνευ τοῦ ζώου, ὥστε τούτων τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ ὁ ορισμός η ονκ ἔστιν οὐδενὸς ἤ, εἰ1 ἔπτιν, άλλως, καθάπερ εἰρήκαμεν.
Ἕστι δ’ απορία και ἑτέρα περὶ αὐτῶν. εἰ μὲν γὰρ τὸ αὐτό ἐστι σιμὴ ρὶς καὶ κοίλη ρίς, το αυτό earαι so τὸ σιμόν καί τό κοῖλον εἰ δὲ μή, 8ιὰ τὸ ἀδύνατον εἶναι εἰπεῖν τὸ σιμόν ἄνευ τοῦ πράγματος οὖ ἐστὶ πάθος καθ’ αὑτό (ἔστι γὰρ τὸ σιμόν κοιλότης iv ρινί), το ρίνα σιμην ειπειν η ουκ εστιν η οις το αὐτὸ ἔσται εἰρημένον, />ὶς ῄὶς κοίλη (ἡ γὰρ ῄὶς ἡ σιμή, ῄὶς ῄὶς κοίλη ἔσται), διὸ άτοπον τό ύπαρχειν ϊδ τοΐς τοιοντοις τό τί ἦν εἶναι* εἰ δὲ μή, εἰς άπειρον a εἶσιν* ῄινὶ γὰρ ῄινὶ σιμῇ ἔτι ἄλλο ἐνέσται. Δῆλον τοίνυν οτι μόνης της ουσίας ἐστὶν ὁ ορισμός, εἰ γὰρ καὶ τῶν άλλων κατηγοριών, ανάγκη εκ προσ-θέσεως εἶναι, οἷον τον ποιου,2 και περιττού ον γαρ άνευ αριθμόν, οὐδὲ τὸ θῆλυ ἄνευ ζώου· τό δ δὲ ἐκ προσθέσεως λέγω εν οΐς συμβαίνει δὶς τὸ αὐπὸ λέγειν, ώσπερ εν τούτοις· εἰ δὲ τούτο αληθές, οὐδὲ σννδναζομένων ἔπται, οἷον αριθμού περιττού* ἀλλὰ λανθάνει οτι ονκ ακριβώς λέγονται οι λόγοι εἰ δ’ εἴσὶ καὶ τούτων οροί, ήτοι άλλον τρόπον είσίν
1 εί om Ab Alexander,
2 ποσού Alexander; αρτίου Bomtz * πολλου Goebel.
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belong per se. That is, all things which involve the 3 formula or name of the subject of the affection, and cannot be explained apart fiom it Thus “ white ” can be explained apart from “ man,” but not “ female ” apart from “ animal ” Thus either these teims have no essence 01 definition, or else thev have it in a different sense, as ha\e said
But theie is also another difficulty about them 4 If “ snub nose ” is the same as “ concave nose,”
“ snub ” will be the same as “ concave.” But if not, since it is impossible to speak of “ snub ” apart from the thing of ^hich it is a per se affection (because “ snub ” means a concavity in the nose), either it is impossible to call the nose snub, or it will be a tautology, “concave-nose nose” because “snub nose ” will equal “ concave-nose nose. ’ Hence it 5 is absurd that such terms as these should ha\e an essence Otherwise there will be an infinite regression ; for in “ snub-nose nose ” there \τᾶ1 be yet another nose
Cleaily, then, there is definition of substance alone If there were definition of the other categories also, it would ha\e to involve an added determinant, as in the case of the qualitative : and of the odd, for this cannot be defined apart fiom number; nor can “ female ” apart from “ animal/’ By “ in- 6 volving an added determinant ” I mean descriptions which involve a tautology, as m the above examples Now if this is true, there will be no definition of compound expressions either; eg,
“ odd number.” We fail to realize this because our terms are not used accurately. If on the other hand there are definitions of these too, either they are defined in a different way, or, as we have said,
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1 a
ἣ καθάπερ ἐλέχθη πολλαχῶς λεκτέον εἶναι τὸν ίο ὁρισμὸν καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ώστε ὡδὶ μὲν οὐδενὸς ἔσται ὁρισμός, οὐδὲ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι οὐδενὶ ὑπάρξει πλὴν ταῖς οὐσίαις, ὡδὶ δ’ ἔπται ὅτι μὲν οὖν ἐστὶν ὁ ὁρισμὸς ὁ τοῦ τί ἦν εἶναι λόγος, καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἣ μόνων των ουσιών ἐστὶν ἣ μάλιστα καὶ πρώτως καὶ ἁπλῶς, δῆλον.
is VI. Πότερον δὲ ταὐτόν ἐστιν ἣ ἕτερον τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ έκαστον, σκεπτέον. ἔπτι γάρ τι πρὸ έργου προς· την περὶ τῆς οὐσίας σκέψιν έκαστον τε γὰρ οὐκ ἄλλο δοκεῖ εἶναι τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ουσίας, καὶ τὸ τί ἡν εἶναι λέγέται εἶναι ἡ ἑκάστου ουσία, ἐπὶ μὲν δὴ τῶν λεγομένων κατὰ συμβέβηκός δόξειεν ἂν 20 έτερον εἶναι, οἷον λευκὸς άνθρωπος ἕτερον καὶ τὸ λευκῷ άνθρώπω εἶναι. εἰ γὰρ τὸ αὐτό, καὶ τὸ ἀνθρώπῳ εἶναι καὶ τὸ λευκῷ άνθρώπω τό αυτό* τὸ αὐτὸ γὰρ άνθρωπος καὶ λευκὸς άνθρωπος, ὡς φασίν, ώστε καὶ τὸ λευκῷ άνθρώπω και τό ἀνθρώπῳ. ἢ οὐκ άνάγκη οσα κατά συμβέβηκός as εἶναι ταὐτά* οὐ γὰρ ωσαύτως τά άκρα γίγνεται ταὐτά, ἀλλ’ ἴσως γ’ ἐκεῖνο δόξειεν ἂν συμβαίνειν, τὰ ἄκρα γίγνεσθαι ταυτά τά1 κατά συμβέβηκός, οἷον τὸ λευκῷ εἶναι καὶ τὸ μουσικῷ εἶναι* δοκεῖ δὲ οὔ
1 τα Ab Alexander: om. EJT Asclepius.
0 The argument consists of two syllogisms .
White man = essence of white man Man=white man . ·. man ^essence of uhite man.
But essence of man = man.
. · essence of man = essence of v-hite man.
The conclusion is faulty because whereas the first identity is assumed to be absolute, the second is accidental
b Aristotle seems to mean that both “ essence of white
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“ definition ” and “ essence ” must be used in more than one sense ; thus in one sense there mil be no 7 definition of anything, and nothing will have an essence, except substances ; and in another those other things will have a definition and essence It is obvious, then, that the definition is the formula of the essence, and that the essence belongs either only to substances, 01 especially and primarily and simply.
VI	We must inquire whether the essence is the same as the particular thing, or different. This lts es^ei is useful for our inquny about substance; because a particular thing is considered to be nothing other than its own substance, and the essence is called the substance of the thing In accidental 2 predications, indeed, the thing itself would seem ^ ^ to be different from its essence; e.g.9 “ white man ” d< n't a ] is different from “ essence of white man.” If it were dieatloT the same, “ essence of man ” and “ essence of white man ” would be the same. For “ man ” and “ white man ” are the same, they say, and therefore “ essence of white man ” is the same as “ essence of man.”
But perhaps it is not necessarily true that the essence 3 of accidental combinations is the same as that of the simple terms ; because the extremes of the syllogism are not identical with the middle term in the same way.a Perhaps it might be thought to follow that the accidental extremes are identical; e g “ essence of white ” and “ essence of cultured ”; but this is not admitted.6
man ” and “ essence of cultured man ” might be proved by the former syllogism to be identical in the same way with the middle term 4 man,” in which case it would seem that “ essence of white ” and u essence of cultured ” are the same. There is, however, the same fallacy as before
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Ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν καθ’ αὑτὰ λεγομένων ἆρ’ ανάγκη ταὐτὸ εἶναι, οἷον εἴ τινες εἰσὶν ουσίαν ὧν ἕτεραι 3G μἦ εἰσὶν ουσίαν μηδὲ φύσεις ἕτεραι πρότερον, οἴσς φασι τὰς ἰδέας εἶναί τινες; εἰ γὰρ ἔπται ἕτερον αὐτὸ τὸ αγαθόν και το άγαθω εἶναι, καὶ ζῷον καὶ ι b τὸ ζῴῳ, καὶ τὸ ὄντι καὶ τὸ ον, ἔπονται ἄλλαι τε ουσίαν καί φύσεις καὶ ἰδέαι παρὰ τὰς λεγομένας, καί πρότεραι ουσίαν ἐκεῖναι, εἰ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι οὐσία1 ἐστίν. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἀπολελυμέναι ἀλλήλων, τῶν μὲν οὐκ ἔπται ἐπιστήμη, τὰ δ’ οὐκ ear αν οντα 5 (λἐγω δὲ τὸ άπολελνσθαι, εἰ μήτε τῷ άγαθω αὐτῷ ὑπάρχει τὸ εἶναι άγαθω, μήτε τούτῳ τὸ εἶναι ἀγαθόν) ἐπιστήμη γὰρ2 έκαστου ἐστὶν ὅταν3 τὸ τί ἦν ἐκείνῳ εἶναι γνῶμεν 4 καὶ ἐπὶ ἀγαθοῦ καὶ τῶν άλλων ομοίως ἔχει· ὥστε εἰ μηδὲ τὸ5 άγαθω εἶναι ἀγαθόν, οὐδὲ τὸ5 ὄντι ὄν, οὐδὲ τὸ5 ἑνὶ ἕν.
f /	Ο. \	/	* \ Α > Λ \	\	/ -S'	-S'
ίο ομοίως οε παντα εστιν η ουσεν τα τι ην είναι· ὥστ’ εἰ μηδὲ τὸ ὄντι ὅν, οὐδὲ τῶν άλλων οὐδέν. ἔτι ῴ μη ὑπάρχει άγαθω εἶναι, οὐκ ἀγαθόν. ἀνάγκη ἄρα εν εἶναι τὸ άγαθόν καί άγαθω εἶναι καὶ καλόν καί καλώ εἶναι, <καὶ>β ὅσα μὴ κατ’ ἄλλο λέγεται, ἀλλὰ καθ’ αὑτὰ καὶ πρώτα* καὶ γὰρ τι τούτο ικανόν εάν ὑπάρχῃ, κἂν μὴ ἦ εἴδη* μάλλον δ’ ἴσως κἂν ἦ εἴδη. ἅμα δὲ δῆλον καὶ ὅτι εἴπερ εἴσὶν αἱ ἰδέαι οἵας τινας φασιν, οὐκ ἔπται τὸ ὑπο-κείμενον οὐσία· ταύτας γὰρ ουσίας μεν άναγκαΐον
1	ουσία Α** comm . οόσίας Ε.ΤΓ.
2	γάρ Ab Alexander * τε γαρ cet
3	ἐστίν ὅταν Ab Alexander a#r>7 EJ.
4	γνώμεν Ab Alexander om EJ.
5	τᾶ Ab	6 Λαΐ Alexander, Joachim.
a The example of the Ideas as ρε? teims is used by 332
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But in per se expressions, is the thing necessarily 4 the same as its essence, eg, if theie are sub- a }#t se stances which have no other substances or entities	it1
pi 101 to them, such as some hold the Ideas to be * nee For if the Ideal Good is to be different from the 5 essence of good, and the Ideal Animal and Being fiom the essence of animal and being, there vv ill be other substances and entities and Ideas besides the ones which they describe ; and prior to them, if essence is substance And if they are separate fiom each other, there mil be no knowledge of the Ideas, and the essences will not exist (by “ being separate ” 6 I mean if neither the essence of good is present m the Ideal Good, nor “ being good ” in the essence of good) ; for it is when Me know the essence of it that we have knowledge of a thing. And it is the same with other essences as with the essence of good , so that if the essence of good is not good, neither will the essence of being “ be,” nor the essence of one be one Either all essences exist alike, or none of 7 them ; and so if not even the essence of being “ is.” neither will any other essence exist Again that to which “ essentially good” does not apply cannot be good Hence “ the good ” must be one with the essence of good, “ the beautiful ” with the essence of beauty, and so with all terms which are not dependent upon something else, but self-subsistent and primary.® For it is enough if this is so, even if they 8 are not Forms ; or perhaps lather even if they are (At the same time it is clear also that if the Ideas are such as some hold, the substrate will not he substance ; for the Ideas must be substances, but
Aristotle to show incidentally the fallacy ot the Ideal theory , there can be no self-subsistent entity apart from the essence.
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εἶναι, μὴ καθ’ υποκειμένου δέ· ἔπονται γὰρ κατὰ μέθεξιν.
Ἕκ τε δὴ τούτων των λόγων εν και ταύτό ού 20 κατὰ συμβεβηκός αυτό έκαστον και το τί ἦν εἶναι, και οτι γε τό έπίστασθαι έκαστον τοῦτό ἐστι, το τί ἦν εἶναι έπίστασθαι, ὥστε καὶ κατὰ την εκθεσιν ανάγκη εν τι είναι άμφω τό δὲ κατά συμβεβηκός λεγόμενον, οΐον τό μουσικόν η λευκόν, διά τό διττόν σημαίνειν οὐκ άληθὲς εἰπεῖν ὡς ταύτό τό 25 τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ αὐτό· καὶ γὰρ φ συμβέβηκε λευκόν και τό συμβεβηκός, ὥστ’ ἔστι μὲν ὡς ταὐτόν, ἔπτι δὲ ὡς οὐ ταύτό τό τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ αὐτό· τῷ μεν γαρ ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ τῷ λευκῷ άνθρώπω ού ταύτό, τῷ πάθει δὲ ταὐτό.	*Ατοπον δ’ ἂν φανείη καν εϊ
τις εκάστω ονομα θεΐτο των τί ἦν εἶναι· εσται γαρ so καὶ παρ’ εκείνο άλλο, οΐον τῷ τί ἦν εἶναι ἵππῳ τί ἦν εἶναι [ἵππῳ]1 έτερον, καίτοι τί κωλύει και νΰν εΐναι ἕνια εὐθὺς τί ἦν εἶναι, εἴπερ οὐσία τό τί ἦν t2a εἶναι; ἀλλὰ μην ού μόνον εν, ἀλλὰ καί 6 λόγος 6 αύτός αύτών, ὡς δῆλον καί εκ των εἰρημένων* οὐ γὰρ κατὰ συμβεβηκός εν τό ενί εἶναι καὶ ἕν. ἔτι εἰ ἄλλο εσται, εις άπειρον εΐσιν τό μὲν γὰρ εσται τί ἦν εἶναι τοῦ ἑνός, τό δὲ τὸ ἕν, ὥστε καὶ ἐπ’ εκείνων δ ὁ αὐτὸς ἔσται λόγος. ὅτι μὲν οὖν επί των πρώτων καί καθ’ αὑτὰ λεγομένων τό εκάστω εἶναι καὶ 1 seel. Bonitz.
α This criticism is irrelevant to the point under discussion. It simply points out that the Ideal theory conflicts with received opinion (<?/, m. 1).
b ΐ.ε» to avoid the infinite series implied m the last sentence.
c i e. since there is a distinct term “ essence of one ” besides ** one*** there will be a third distinct term “ essence of essence of one ” ; and so on as in the case oi “ horse ** above.
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not involving a substrate, because if they did involve one they would exist in virtue of its participation in them.) a
That each individual thing is one and the same 9 with its essence, and not merely accidentally so, is apparent, not only from the foregoing considerations, but because to have knowledge of the individual is to have knowledge of its essence , so that by setting out examples it is evident that both must be identical. But as for the accidental term, e g. “ cultured ” or 10 “ white/5 since it has two meanings, it is not true to say that the term itself is the same as its essence ; for both the accidental term and that of which it is an accident are “ white,” so that in one sense the essence and the term itself are the same, and in another they axe not, because the essence is not the same as “ the man ” or “ the white man/’ but it is the same as the affection.
The absurdity <of separating a thing from its II essence> will be apparent also if one supplies a name for each essence ; for then there will be another essence besides the original one, e g the essence of “ horse ” will have a further essence. Yet why should not some things be identified with their essence from the outset,6 if essence is substance ? Indeed not only are the thing and its essence one, but their formula is the same, as is clear from what we have just stated ; for it xs not by accident that the essence of “ one/’ and “ the one,” are one. Moreover, if they are different, there will be an 12 infinite series ; for the essence of “ one ” and “ the one ” will both exist; so that in that case too the same principle will apply.0 Clearly, then, in the case of primary and self-subsistent terms, the in-
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έκαστον τὸ αυτό και ἕν ἐστι, δῆλον.	Οἱ 3ὲ
σοφιστικοί ἔλεγχοι πρὸς την θίσιν ταύτην φανερόν ὅτι τη αὐτῇ λύονται λύσει καὶ εἰ ταύτό Σωκράτης καὶ Σωκράτει εἶναι· οὐδὲν γὰρ διαφέρει οὔτε ἐξ ὧν ίο ἐρωτήσειεν αν τις, οὔτε ἐξ ὧν λύων ἐπιτύχοι. πῶς μὲν οὖν τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ταὐτὸν καὶ πῶς οὐ ταὐτὸν ἑκάστῳ, εἴρηται.
VII. Τῶν δὲ γιγνομένων τὰ μὲν φύσει γίγνεται, τὰ δὲ τέχνῃ, τὰ δὲ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου, πάντα δὲ τὰ γιγνόμενα ὑπό τέ τινος γίγνεται καὶ ἔκ τινος καὶ 15 τί* τὸ δὲ τὶ λέγω καθ’ ἑκάστην κατηγορίαν η γαρ τοοε η ττοσον η ποιον η που. Αι σε γενεσεις αι μὲν φυσικοί αὖταί εἰσιν ὧν ἡ γένεσις ἐκ φύσεώς ἐστιν* τὸ δὲ ἐξ οὖ γίγνεται, ἣν λείγομεν ὕλην τὸ δὲ ὑφ’ οὖ τῶν φύσει τι οντων το δὲ τὶ άνθρωπος η φυτον η άλλο τι των τοιούτων, α δὴ μάλιστα 20 λέγομεν ουσίας εἶναι. άπαντα δὲ τὰ γιγνόμενα ἣ φύσει ἣ τέχνῃ ἔχει ύλην* δυνατόν γαρ καὶ εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι έκαστον αυτών, τούτο δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ1 ἐν τῷ ἑκάστῳ ὕλη. καθόλου δὲ καὶ ἐξ οὖ φύσις καί καθ’ ὃ φύσις* τὸ γὰρ γιγνόμενον ἔχει φύσιν, οΐον φυτον η ζῷον καὶ ὑφ’ οὖ ἡ κατὰ τὸ 25 εἶδος λεγομένη φύσις η ὁμοειδής (αὕτη δὲ ἐν
1 ἡ om. Ab Asclepius
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dividual thing and its essence are one and the
same
It is obvious that the sophistical objections to 13 this thesis are met in the same way as the question whether “ Socrates ” is the same as “ being Sociates ” ; for there is no difference eithei in the grounds for asking the question or in the means of meeting it successfully We have now explained in what sense the essence is, and m what sense it is not, the same as the individual thing.
VII. Of things which are generated, some are generated naturally, others aitiiicially, and otheis spontaneously ; but everything which is generated is generated by something and from something and becomes something. When I say “ becomes something ” I mean in any of the categories ; it may come to be either a particular thing or of some quantity or quality or in some place.
Natural generation is the generation of things whose generation is by nature. That from which 2 they are generated is what we call matter , that by Nanira which, is something which exists naturally ; and that which they become is a man or a plant or something else of this kind, which we call substance in the highest degree All things which are generated naturally or artificially have matter ; for it is possible for each one of them both to be and not to be, and this possibility is the matter In each individual thing. And in general both that from which and 3 that in accordance with which they are generated, is nature ; for the thing generated, e.g plant or animal, has a nature. And that by which they are generated is the so-called “ formal ” nature, which has the same form as the thing generated
vol. i	z	337
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ἄλλῳ)* ἄνθρωπος γαρ άνθρωπον γέννα.	Οὕτω
μὲν οὖν γίγνεται τὰ γιγνόμενα διὰ την φύσιν, αι δ’ ἄλλαι γενέσεις λέγονται ποιήσεις πᾶσαι δὲ εἰσὶν αἱ ποιήσεις ἢ ἀπὸ τέχνης η από δυνάμεως ἢ ἀπὸ διανοίας. τούτων δέ τινες γίγνονται και 0 από ταύτομάτου καὶ ἀπὸ τύχης παραπλησίως ώσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἀπὸ φύσεως γιγνομένοις- ὲνια γαρ κἀκεῖ ταὐτὰ καὶ ἐκ σπέρματος γιγνεται και ἄνευ σπέρματος περί μεν οὖν τούτων ύστερον *» έπισκεπτέον.	Ἀπὸ τέχνης δὲ γιγνεται όσων
τό εἷδος ἐν τη ψυχῇ* εἷδος δὲ λέγω τὸ τί ἦν είναι έκαστου και την πρώτην ουσίαν καὶ γαρ τῶν εναντίων τρόπον τινα τό αὐτὸ εἷδος* τῆς γὰρ στερησεως ουσία η ουσία η αντικειμένη, οΐον 5 νγίεια νόσου· εκείνης γαρ απουσία1 η νόσος, ἡ δε ὑγίεια ὁ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ λόγος και ή επιστήμη 2 γίγνεται δὴ3 τὸ ὑγιὲς νοήσαντος ούτως* ἐπειδὴ τοδὶ νγίεια, ανάγκη, εί υγιές έσται, τοδι ὑπάρξαι, οἷον ὁμάλότητα, εἰ δὲ τούτο, θερμότητα* και ούτως ἀεὶ νοεῖ εως ἂν ἀγάγῃ εἰς τούτο δ αυτός ο δύναται έσχατον ποιεῖν. εἶτα ἤδη ἡ ἀπο τουτου κίνησις ποίησις καλείται, ή επί τό νγιαίνειν. ὥστε συμβαίνει τρόπον τινα την ύγίειαν ἐξ ὑγιείας4 γίγνεσθαι και την οικίαν ἐξ οικίας, της ἄνευ ὕλης την ἔχουσαν ύλην ή γαρ Ιατρική ἐστι καὶ ἡ οικοδομική τό είδος τής ύγιείας και τής οικίας -
1	απουσία Ab άπονσίφ δηλονται
2	ἡ επιστήμη: εν τῆ επιστήμη EJ.
3	ὅἐ Ab Asclepius.
4	τἡν ύγίειαν όγιείας * ἐ£ vyieias τἡν ι/γίειαν ΕJ.
α έ’.ρτ. fish	An 369 all) and insects (ἶόιᾶ 539 a 24).
b In c. ix.
c The logical connexion is It is sufficient to say that the 338
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(although it is in something else) ; for man begets
man
Such is the generation of things which are naturally Tiodm generated ; the other kinds of generation aie called productions All productions pioceed from eithei art or potency or thought Some of them are also 4 generated spontaneously and by chance in much the same way as things which are naturally geneiated; for sometimes even in the sphere of natine the same tilings aie generated both from seed and without it.®
We shall consider cases of this kind later.b
Things are generated artificially whose form is contained in the soul (by “ foim ” I mean the essence of each thing, and its primary substance); for even 5 contraries have in a sense the same formc For the substance of the privation is the opposite substance; e.g., health is the substance of disease ; for disease is the absence of health, and health is the formula and knowledge in the soul. Now the healthy subject is produced as the result of this reasoning since health is so-and-so, if the subject is to be healthy, it must have such-and-such a quality, e g. homogeneity; and if so, it must have heat And the physician e continues reasoning until he arrives at what he himself finally can do ; then the process from this point onwards, i e the process towards health, is called “ production.” Therefore it follows in a sense that health comes from health and a house from a house ; that which has matter from that which has not (for the art of medicine or of building is the form of health
form of objects which are artificially produced is contained m the souf, for although artificial production can produce contrary effects, the form of the positive effect is the absence of the form of the negative effect, so that in a sense they have the same form.
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έγω δὲ ουσίαν ἄνευ ὕλης τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι. Τῶν ὲ γενέσεων καί κινήσεων ἡ μεν νόησις καλείται ι δὲ ποίησις, ἡ μεν ἀπὸ τῆς αρχής καί του είδους όησις, ἡ δ’ ἀπὸ τοῦ τελευταίου τής νοήσεως Γθίησις. ομοίως δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν μεταξὺ καστον γίγνεται. λέγω δ’ οἷον εἰ ὑγιανεῖ, δέοι ἂν μαλυνθήναι τί οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ ὁμάλυνθῆναι, τοδί οῦτο δ’ ἔσται εἰ θερμανθήσεται τούτο δε τί στι; τοδί* υπάρχει δὲ τοδὶ1 δυνάμει, τούτο δὲ ?δη ἐπ* αὐτῷ. Τὸ δὴ ποιούν καί δθεν άρχεται / κίνησις του ὑγιαίνειν, ἐὰν μὲν ἀπὸ τέχνης, τὸ ἷδός ἐστι τὸ ἐν τῇ ψυχή, εάν δ’ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου, ίπο τούτον δ ποτέ του ποιειν άρχει τῷ ποιοϋντι ίπο τέχνης, ώσπερ καί εν τῷ ιάτρευειν ίσως από *οῦ θερμαίνειν ή αρχή· τούτο δε ποιεί τῇ τρίψει· / θερμότης τοίνυν ή εν τῷ σώματι ή μέρος τής ιγιείας η ἕπεταί τι αὐτῇ τοιουτον δ ἐστι μέρος ῆς ὑγιείας, ἣ διὰ πλειόνων τούτο δ’ έσχατον, τὸ τοιοΰν καί τό όντως μέρος2 τῆς ὑγιείας, — καὶ τῆς οικίας, οἷον οἱ λίθοι, καί των άλλων* ὥστε <αθάπερ λέγεται, αδύνατον γενέσθαι εἰ μηδέν τρονπάρχοι ὅτι μὲν οὖν τι μέρος εξ ανάγκης Υπάρξει, φανερόν ή γαρ ύλη μέρος ενυπάρχει γαρ eat γίγνεται αὕτη. ἀλλ’ ἆρα3 καὶ τῶν εν τῷ Ιόγῳ; άμφοτέρως δὴ4 λέγομεν τοὺς χαλκοΰς
1 τοδί Ab2 γρ EJF Alexander: τφὅί EAbl Asclepius 3 καΖ τό οὅτως μἐρος Shute * καί τό οί/'τως μἐρος εστΐ BJF : καί . . ἐστιν 0λτ7 Christ: τό μἐρος Ab Alexander.
8 ἄρα Asclepius, Bessarion: ἄρα.	4 Bullmger: ὅἐ.
Λ There is no leal analogy between the causal relationship >f heat to health and of stones to a house The formei is with matenal and efficient; the latter only material. C/. x. 1.
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or the house). By substance without matter I mean the essence.
In generations and motions part of the process is called cogitation, and part production—that ^hich proceeds from the starting-point and the form is cogitation, and that which proceeds from the conclusion of the cogitation is production Each of the other inteimediate measures is carried out in the same way. I mean, e g . that if A is to be health}', his physical condition will have to he made uniform. What, then, does being made uniform entail ? So-and-so ; and this will be achie\ ed if he is made hot. What does this entail 7 So-and-so ; ώολ\ this is potentially present, and the thing is now in his power
The thing which produces, and from which the process of recovering health begins, is the form in the soul, if the process is artificial; if spontaneous, it is whatever is the starting-point of the production for the artificial producer ; as in medical treatment the staiting-point is, perhaps, the heating of the patient; and this the doctor produces by friction Heat in the body, then, is either a part of health, or is followed (directly or through several intermediaries) by something similar which is a part of health. This is the ultimate thing, namely that produces, and in this sense is a part of, health—or of the house (in the form of stones) a or of other things. Therefore, as we say, generation would be impossible if nothing were already existent. It is clear, then, that some part must necessarily pre-exist; because the matter is a part, since it is matter which preexists in the product and becomes something. But then is matter part of the formula ? Well, we define
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κλους τί εἰσι, καὶ την ϋλην λέγοντες ὅτι χαλκός, ὶ τὸ είδος ὅτι σχήμα τοιόνδε, καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι γένος εἰς ὃ πρώτον τίθεται. ὁ δὴ χαλκοῦς κλος εχει εν τῳ Λογῳ την ύλην εξ ον οε ως ης γίγνεται ἕνια λέγεται, ὅταν γένηται, οὐκ εῖνο ἀλλ’ ἐκεἵνινον, οἷον ὁ ἀνδριὰς οὐ λίθος ἀλλὰ 9ινος ὁ δὲ άνθρωπος ὁ ὑγιαίνων οὐ λέγεται εῖνο ἐξ οὖ αἴτιον δὲ ὅτι γίγνεται ἐκ τῆς στε-σεως καὶ τοῦ ὑποκειμένου ὃ λέγομεν την ύλην, ον καὶ ὁ άνθρωπος καὶ ὁ κάμνων γίγνεται ιής* μάλλον μεντοι λέγεται γίγνεσθαι ἐκ τῆς ερήσεως, οἷον ἐκ κάμνοντος ὑγιής, ἣ ἐξ άνθρώ->υ διὸ κάμνων μεν ὁ1 υγιής ον λέγεται, άνθρωπος καὶ2 άνθρωπος ὑγιής. ὦν δ’ ἡ στερησις Ιηλος καὶ ανώνυμος, οἷον εν χαλκῷ σχήματος τοιονοΰν ή εν πλίνθοις καὶ ξύλοις οΙκίας, ἐκ >ύτων δοκεῖ γίγνεσθαι ώς εκεί εκ κάμνοντος. ο ώσπερ οὐδ’ εκεί ἐξ οὖ τοντο εκείνο ον λέγεται, ιδ’ ενταύθα 6 ἀνδριὰς ξύλον, ἀλλὰ παράγεται Άινος, οὐ ξύλον, καὶ χαλκούς ἀλλ’ οὐ χαλκός, ιὶ λίθινος ἀλλ’ οὐ λίθος, και ή οικία πλινθίνη ιλ’ οὐ πλίνθοι, ἐπεὶ οὐδὲ ὡς ἐκ ξύλου γίγνεται 'δριὰς ἣ ἐκ πλίνθων οικία, εάν τις ἐπιβλἐπῃ &όδρα,3 οὐκ ἂν απλώς εἴποι/ διὰ τὸ δεῖν μετά-
1	6 οπι YD Asclepius	2 Λαέ Asclepius λαί ό.
2 eπίβ\ἐr?7 σφοδρά σφοδρά επιβλἐπ?? Α^Γ. είποι Alexander, Asclepius * είποιε Ε είπειε J: εῖπε Ab,
2
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bronze ciicles in both ways ; we describe the matter as bionze, and the foim as such-and-such a shape ; and this shape is the pioximate genus in "which the cncle is placed The bionze circle, then, has its 10 matter in its formula Now as for that from which, as matter, things are generated, some things when they are generated are called not " so-and-so,” but “ made of so-and-so ” ; eg, a statue is not called stone, but made of stone. But the man who becomes healthy is not called after that fiom v\hich he becomes healthy This is because the generation Bufe lt ^ proceeds fiom the pnvation and the substrate, which pm^rh we call matter (eg , both “ the man ” and “ the NUd toi'1 invalid ” become healthy), but it is more propeily 11 said to pioceed fiom the privation; eg, a man lioni becomes healthy fiom being an invalid rather than tionpri'u" from being a man Hence a healthy person is not called an invalid, but a man, and a healthy man But ή here the pnvation is obscure and ha4? no name—eg in bronze the pmation of any given shape, or in bucks and wood the pmation of the shape of a house—the generation is considered to pioceed fiom these materials, as in the former case from the invalid. Hence just as in the former case 12 the subject is not called that fiom which it is generated, so in this case the statue is not called wood, but is called by a verbal change not wood, but wooden ; not bronze, but made of bronze ; not stone, but made of stone ; and the house is called not bricks, but made of bricks For if we consider the matter carefully, we should not even say without qualification that a statue is generated from wood, or a house from bricks ; because that from which a thing
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3άλλοντος γίγνεσθαι ἐξ οὖ, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὑπομένοντος. >ιὰ μὲν οὖν τοῦτο οὕτως λέγεται.
VIII Ἐπεὶ δὲ ὑπό τινός τε γίγνεται τὸ γιγνόμενον τοῦτο δὲ λείγω ὅθεν ἡ ὰρχὴ τῆς γενέσεώς ἐστι) <αϊ ἔκ τινος (ἔστω δὲ μὴ ἡ στέρησις τοῦτο ἀλλ’ 9 ὕλη* ἤδη γὰρ διώρισται ὃν τρόπον τοῦτο λέγομεν) καὶ τὶ1 γίγνεται (τοῦτο δ’ ἐστὶν ἣ σφαίρα ἢ κύκλος η ο τι ἔτυχε τῶν ἄλλων), ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὸ ὑποκεί-ίΐενον ποιεῖ τὸν χαλκόν, ούτως οὐδὲ την σφαίραν, νὶ μὴ κατὰ συμβεβηκός, ὅτι ἡ χαλκῆ σφαίρα σφαίρα ἐστιν, ἐκείνην δὲ ποιεῖ. τὸ γαρ τόδε τι ποιεῖν ἐκ τοῦ ὅλως ὑποκειμἕνου τόδε τι ποιεῖν ἐστιν λέγω δ’ ὅτι τὸν χαλκόν στρογγυλόν ποιεῖν ἐστὶν οὐ τὸ στρογγυλόν ἣ την σφαίραν ποιεῖν, ἀλλὰ ἔπερόν τι, οἷον τὸ εἶδος τούτο ἐν ἄλλῳ. εἰ γὰρ ποιεῖ, ἔκ τινος αν ποιοίη άλλου* τούτο γαρ ὑπέκειτο. οἷον ποιεῖ χαλκῆν σφαίραν τούτο δὲ όντως ὅτι ἐκ τουδί, ὅ ἐστι χαλκός, τοδὶ ποιεῖ, ὅ ἐστι σφαίρα, εἰ οὖν καὶ τούτο ποιεῖ αὐτό, δῆλον ὅτι ὡσαύτως ποιήσει, καὶ βαδιοῦνται αἱ γενέσεις εἰς άπειρον. Φανερόν ἄρα ὅτι οὐδὲ τὸ εἶδος, ἢ ὁτιδήποτε χρὴ καλεῖν την ἐν τῷ αἰσθητῷ μορφήν, ου γίγνεται, οὐδ’ ἔστιν αὐτοῦ γένεσις, οὐδὲ τὸ τι ἧν εἶναι* τοῦτο γαρ ἐστιν ὃ ἐν ἄλλῳ γίγνεται ἢ ὑπὸ τέχνης ἣ ὑπὸ φύσεως ἣ δυνάμεως. τὸ δὲ χάλκῆν σφαίραν εἶναι ποιεῖ· ποιεῖ γὰρ ἐκ χαλκού
1 rl Alexander, Bonitz: ὅ.
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is generated should not persist, but be changed.
This, then, is why we speak in this way.
VIII.	Now since that which is generated is Neither generated by something (by which I mean the matter°i stai ting-point of the process of generation), and generate from something (by which let us understand not lombma the privation but the matter; for we have already of the u distinguished the meanings of these), and becomes something (ι.ε. a sphere or circle or whatever else it may be) ; just as the craftsman does not produce the substrate, i.e. the bronze, so neither does he produce the sphere ; except accidentally, inasmuch as the bronze sphere is a sphere, and he makes the former For to make an individual thing is to make it out of 2 the substrate in the fullest sense. I mean that to make the bronze round is not to inake the lound or the sphere, but something else; % e. to produce this form in another medium. For if we make the form, we must make it out of something else ; for this has been assumed a Eg, we inake a bronze sphere ; we do this in the sense that from A, i.e bronze, we make B, i e a sphere If, then, we make 3 the spherical form itself, clearly we shall have to make it in the same way ; and the processes of generation will continue to infinity.
It is therefore obvious that the form (or whatever we should call the shape in the sensible thing) is not generated—generation does not apply to it— nor is the essence generated ; for this is that which is induced in something else either by art or by nature or by potency. But we do cause a bronze 4 sphere to be, for we produce it from bronze and a sphere; we induce the form into this particular matter, and the result is a bronze sphere. But If
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ίο καὶ σφαίρας· εἰς τοδὶ γαρ το εἶδος ποιεῖ, καὶ ἔπτι τοῦτο σφαίρα χαλκῆ τον δὲ σφαίρα εἶναι όλως εἰ ἔπτι γένεσις, ἔκ τινος τὶ ἔπται δεήσει γὰρ διαιρετὸν εἶναι ἀεὶ τὸ γιγνόμενον, καὶ εἶναι τὸ μὲν τόδε τὸ δὲ τόδε, λέγω δ’ ὅτι τὸ μὲν ὕλην τὸ δὲ εἶδος εἰ δή ἐστι σφαίρα το ἐκ τοῦ μέσου 15 σχήμα ίσον, τούτου το μὲν ἐν ῴ ἔπται ὃ ποιεῖ, τὸ δ’ ἐν ἐκείνῳ, τὸ δὲ ἅπαν τὸ γεγονός, οἷον ἡ χαλκῆ σφαίρα φανερόν 8ὴ ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων ὅτι τὸ μὲν ὡς εἶδος ἢ ουσία λεγόμενον ον γίγνεται, ἡ δὲ σύνολος1 ἡ κατά ταύτην λεγομενη γίγνεται, καὶ ὅτι εν τταντί τω γεννωμενω2 ύλη ἕνεστι, καὶ 20 ἔπτι τὸ μὲν τόδε τὸ δὲ τόδε. Πότερον οὖν ἔπτι τις σφαίρα παρά τάσδε ἢ οἰκία παρά τὰς πλίνθους; ἣ οὐδ’ ἄν ποτέ ἐγίγνετο, εἰ οὕτως ἧν, τόδε τι, ἀλλὰ τὸ τοιόνδε σημαίνει, τόδε δὲ καὶ ὡρισμένον οὐκ εστιν, άλλα ποιεί καὶ γέννα εκ τοῦδε τοιόνδε καὶ ὅταν γεννηθῇ, ἔστι τόδε τοιόνδε τὸ δὲ ἅπαν 25 τόδε Καλλίας ἣ Σωκράτης εστίν ώσπερ ἡ σφαίρα ἡ χάλκῆ ἡδί, ὁ δ’ άνθρωπος καί τό ζωον ώσπερ σφαίρα χάλκῆ όλως Φανερὸν ἄρα ὅτι ἡ τῶν εἰδῶν αίτια, ὡς είώθασί τινες λέγειν τά είδη, εἰ ἔστιν ἄττα παρά τὰ καθ’ εκαστα, προς γε3 τάς γενέσεις καὶ τὰς ουσίας ούθέν χρήσιμη4, οὐδ’ ἂν εἶεν διά γε ταΰτα ούσίαι καθ’ αντος, επί μεν
1 σίνολος Jaeger: σΨνοὅος 2 γεννιομἐνφ EJ . γενομἐνιρ Ab: γινομἐνφ comm 3 τε EJ Asclepius.	4 χρησίμη Ab χρήσιμα.
α If forms are self-subsistent substances, individual substances cannot be generated from them ; for the individual contains the form, but one substance cannot contain another actually existing substance (ch. xm 8) Form, however, is not a substance but a characteristic.
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the essence of sphere in general is generated, something must be generated from something ; foi that which is geneiated will always have to be divisible, and be paitly one thing and partly another ; I mean partly matter and pai tly form If then a 5 sphere is the figure ^hose circumference is everywhere equidistant from the centre, part of this will be the medium in which that vihich we produce will be contained, and part will be in that medium ; and the whole will be the thing generated, as in the case of the bionze sphere It is obvious, then, from what we have said, that the thing in the seme of form or essence is not generated, hereas the concrete w hole which is called after it is generated; and that in e\erythmg that is generated matter is present, and one part is matter and the other form
Is there then some sphere besides the particular 6 spheres, or some house besides the bricks ? Surely it f<> no individual thing would e\ er have been generated if foim had existed thus independentlya Form Πο-ΐπ means “ of such a kind ; it is not a definite mdiu-dual, but we produce or generate from the individual ι;ὐχ something “ of such a kind ” ; and when it is gener- n ated it is an individual “ of such a kind.” The whole 7 individual, Callias or Socrates, corresponds to “ this bronze sphere,” but “ man ” and “ animal ” correspond to bronze sphere in general.
Obviously therefore the cause which consists of the Forms (in the sense in which some speak of them, assuming that there are certain entities besides particulars), in respect at least of generation and destruction, is useless ; nor, for this reason at any rate, should they be regarded as self-subsistent substances Indeed in some cases it is even obvious 8
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30 δή τινων καὶ φανερὸν ὅτι τὸ γεννών τοιοῦτον μεν οἷον τὸ γεννώμενον, οὐ μέντοι τὸ αὐτό γε, οὐδ’ εν τῷ αριθμώ ἀλλὰ τῷ εἴδει, οἷον ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς (άνθρωπος γαρ άνθρωπον γέννα) αν μή τι παρα φύσιν γένηται, οἷον Ιππος ἡμίονον. και ταῦτα 8ὲ ομοίως· ὃ γὰρ ἂν κοινὸν εἴη ἐφ’ Ιππον και >34 a ονον ούκ ὠνόμασται, τὸ εγγύτατα γένος, εἴη δ’ ἂν ἄμφω ἴσως οἷον ἡμίονος. Ὀστε φανερόν οτι ούθέν δεῖ ὡς παράδειγμα είδος κατασκενάζειν (μάλιστα γαρ ἂν ἐν τούτοις ἐπεζητούντο* ούσιαι γαρ αί μάλιστα αὖται), ἀλλὰ ἱκανὸν τὸ γεννῶν 5 ποιῆσαι καὶ τοῦ είδους αἴτιον εἶναι ἐν τῇ ὕλῃ. τὸ δ’ ἅπαν ἤδη, τὸ τοιδνδε είδος εν ταῖσδε ταῖς σαρξὶ καὶ ὀστοῖς, Καλλίας καὶ Σωκράτης* καὶ έτερον μὲν διά την ὕλην, ἑτέρα γάρ· ταὐτὸ δὲ τῷ εἴδει* ἄτομον γὰρ τὸ εἷδος.
IX.	* Απόρησειε δ’ ἄν τις διὰ τί τὰ μεν γίγνεται καὶ ι° τέχνη καὶ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου, οἷον ὑγίεια, τὰ δ’ οὕ, οἴσν οἰκία. αίτιον δὲ ὅτι τῶν μεν η ὕλη ἡ άρχονσα της γενεσεως εν τῷ ποιεῖν καὶ γίγνεσθαι τι των ἀπὸ τέχνης, ἐν ἧ υπάρχει τι μέρος τον πράγματος, ἡ μὲν τοιαντη εστϊν οΐα κινεισθαι ὑφ’ αυτής, ἡ δ’ οὔ, καὶ ταύτης ή μεν ὡδὶ οἵα τε, ἡ δὲ αδύνατος· 15 πολλά γαρ δυναται μεν ὑφ’ αυτών κινεισθαι ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὡδί, οἷον ὀρχήσασθαι. ὅσων οὖν τοιαύτη ἡ ὕλη, οἷον οἱ λίθοι, ἀδύνατον ὡδὶ κινηθηναι εΐ μη
β Normally the sire communicates his form to the offspring. In the case of a mule, the material element contributed by the dam, which is an ass, limits the effect of the foimal element contributed by the sire, which is a horse, but even so the form of the sire is genencally the same as that of the offspring.
3iS
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that that which generates is of the same kind as that which is generated—not however identical with it, nor numerically one with it, but formally one— eg in natuial productions (for man begets man), unless something happens contrary to nature, as when a hoise sires a mule. And e\ en these cases are similar ; for that which would be common to both horse and ass, the genus immediately above them, has no name ; but it would probably be both, just as the mule is both.®
Thus obviously there is no need to set up a form as 9 a pattern (for we should have looked for Forms in these cases especially, since Irnng things are in a special sense substances) ; the thing which generates is sufficient to produce, and to be the cause of the form in the matter The completed whole, such-and-such a form induced in this flesh and these bones, is Callias or Socrates. And it is different from that which generated it, because the matter is different; but identical in form, because the form is indivisible
IX. The question might be raised why some things are generated both artificially and spontaneously— eg. health—and others not; e.g a house. The reason is that m some cases the matter—which is the starting-point of the process in the production and s*‘nei generation of artificial things, and in which some part of the result is already existent—is such that it can initiate its own motion, and in other cases it is not; and of the former kind some can initiate motion in a paiticular way, and some cannot. For many things can move themselves, but not in a particular way, e g. so as to dance. It is impossible, then, for 2 any things whose matter is of this kind (e g. stones) to be moved in this particular way except by some-
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ὑπ’ άλλου, ὡδὶ μέντοι ναί* καὶ τὸ πῦρ διὰ τούτο τα μὲν οὐκ ἔπται ἄνευ τοῦ εχοντος την τέχνην, τά δὲ ἔπται ὑπὸ γὰρ τούτων κινηθήσεται τῶν 20 οὐκ ἐχόντων μὲν την τέχνην, κινεῖσθαι δὲ δυνα-μένων αυτών, ή ὑπ’ άλλων οὐκ έχόντων την τέχνην, η ἐκ μέρους. Λῆλον δ’ ἐκ τῶν εἰρημένων καὶ ὅτι τρόπον τινα πάντα γίγνεται ἐξ ομώνυμου, ὥσπερ τὰ φύσει, ἢ ἐκ μέρους ομωνύμου (οΐον ή οικία ἐξ οικίας, ἧ1 ὑπὸ νοῦ ἡ γὰρ τέχνη το εἶδος) [ἢ ἐκ 25 μέρους]2 ἣ ἔχοντός τι μέρος, ἐὰν μὴ κατὰ συμ-βεβηκὸς γίγνηται το γαρ αίτιον του ποιεῖν πρώτον καθ’ αὑτὸ μέρος. θερμότης γὰρ ἡ ἐν τῇ κινήσει θερμότητα ἐν τῷ σώματι ἐποίησεν αϋτη δ’ ἐστὶν ἣ ὑγίεια ἣ μέρος, η ἀκολουθεῖ αὐτῇ μέρος τι τής ὑγιείας ἣ αὐτὴ ἡ ὑγίεια· διὸ καὶ λέγεται ποιεῖν, ὅτι so ἐκεῖνο ποιεῖ [τὴν ὑγίειαν]3 ῴ ἀκολουθεῖ καὶ συμ-βέβηκε [θερμότης].4 ὥστε ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς συλ-λογισμοῖς πάντων αρχή ή ουσία (ἐκ γὰρ τοῦ τί ἐστιν οἱ συλλογισμοί εἰσιν), ἐνταῦθα δὲ αἱ γενέσεις. Ὀμοίως δὲ καὶ τά φύσει συνιστάμενα τούτοις ἔχει. τὸ μὲν γὰρ σπέρμα ποιεῖ ὥσπερ τὰ ἀπὸ τέχνης ἔχει 1034 b γὰρ δυνάμει τὸ εἶδος, καὶ ἀφ’ οὖ τὸ σπέρμα ἐστί πως ομώνυμον (οὐ γὰρ πάντα οΰτω δεῖ ζητεῖν ὡς
1 ἡ Robin · ἡ	2 Ross.
3 om. Alexander, seel. Bonitz.	4 Jaeger.
α Stones can fall by themselves, but cannot by themselves build a house; file can rise by itself, but cannot boil a kettle.
b pr., health can be produced as the result of the activity set up by heat in the body.
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thing else ; but m that particular w ay it is possible. And it is so with fire a For this reason some things cannot exist apart from the possessor of the art, and otheis can , because the motion can be initiated by those things hich do not indeed possess the art, but can themsehes be moved either by other things which do not possess the art, or by the motion from the part of the product which pre-exists m them 6
It is clear also from what we ha\ e said that in a 3 sense all artificial things are generated either fiom something which bears the same name (as is» the case with natural objects) or fiom a part of themselves which bears the same name as themseh es (e.g. a house from a house, inasmuch as it is generated by mind; for the art is the form), or fxom something which contains some part, that is if the generation is not accidental; for the direct and independent cause of the production is a part of the product Heat in the motion pioduces heat in the body , and 4 eithei this is health or a part of health, or a part of health or health accompanies it And this is why heat is said to produce health, because it produces that of which health is a concomitant and consequence Therefore as essence is the starting-point of everything in syllogisms (because syllogisms start from the “ what ” of a thing), so too generation proceeds fiom it
And it is the same with natural formations as it is 5 with the products of art. For the seed produces just as do those things which function by art. It contains the form potentially, and that from which the seed comes has in some sense the same name as the product (for we must not expect that all should have
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ἐξ άνθρωπον άνθρωπος· καί γαρ γυνή ἐξ ἀνδρός) ἐὰν μὴ πήρωμα ἦ1* διὸ ἡμίονος οὐκ ἐξ ἡμιόνου.
5	‘Ὀσα δὲ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου ὥσπερ ἐκεῖ γίγνεται, ὅσων ἡ ὕλη δύναται καὶ ὑφ’ αυτής κινεῖσθαι ταύτην τὴν κίνησιν ἣν τὸ σπέρμα κινεῖ* ὅσων δὲ μή, ταῦτα ἀδύνατα γίγνεσθαι άλλως πως η ἐξ αυτών Οὐ μόνον δὲ περὶ τῆς ουσίας 6 λόγος δηλοῖ τὸ μὴ γίγνεσθαι το εἶδος, ἀλλὰ περὶ πάντων ομοίως των
ίο πρώτων κοινός ὁ λόγος, οἷον ποσού ποιοϋ και των άλλων κατηγοριών, γίγνεται γαρ ώσπερ ή χαλκῆ σφαίρα, ἀλλ’ οὐ σφαίρα οὐδὲ χαλκός, και επί χαλκόν, εί γίγνεται (ἀεὶ γαρ δεῖ προυπάρχειν την ύλην και τό είδος), οὕτως καὶ ἐπὶ του τί εστι καί επί τον ποιου καί ποσού καί τών άλλων ομοίως
is κατηγοριών· οὐ γαρ γίγνεται τὸ ποιόν αλλά τό ποιόν ξύλον, οὐδὲ τὸ ποσόν άλλα τό ποσὸν ξύλον ἣ ζῷον. ἀλλ’ ἴδιον τῆς ουσίας εκ τούτων λαβεῖν ἔστιν ὅτι ἀνάγκη προυπάρχειν ἑτέραν ουσίαν ἐντελεχείᾳ οὖσαν ἣ ποιεί, οἷον ζῷον εἰ γίγνεται ζῷον* ποιόν δὲ ἢ ποσόν οὐκ ανάγκη ἀλλ’ ἢ δυνάμει μόνον.
20 X. Ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ2 ορισμός λόγος έστί, πας δὲ λόγος μέρη ἔχει, ὡς δὲ ὁ λόγος πρὸς τὸ πράγμα, καί τό μέρος του λόγου προς τό μέρος του πράγματος ομοίως έχει, άπορεΐται ἤδη πότερον Βει τον τών μερών λόγον ενυπάρχειν εν τώ του ολου λόγῳ ἣ οὔ.
1 ἐάν . . . ῆ hie posuit Ross: habent codd. post ἡμιόνου. ἐἀν Ab comm.: ἀλλ* ἐἀν. a ό om. EJ
α The questions discussed in chs x -xn arise out of the consideration of essence as definition.
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the same name in the sense that “ man ” is produced by “ man ”—since woman is also produced by man) ; unless the product is a freak This is why a mule is not produced by a mule
Those natural objects which are produced, like 6 artificial objects, spontaneously, are those whose matter can also initiate for itself that motion which the seed initiates Those whose matter cannot do this cannot be geneiated otherwise than by their proper paients.
It is not only with reference to substance that our As argument shows that the form is not generated; the same argument is common in its application to too all the primary divisions, i e. quantity, quality and g0n the other categories For just as the bronze sphere 7 is generated, but not the sphere nor the bronze ; is »< and as in the case of bronze, if it is generated the gent form and matter are not (because they must always pre-exist), so it is too with the “ what ” and the quality and quantity and the other categories similarly ; for it is not the quality that is generated, but the wood of that quality ; nor is it the size, but the wood or animal of that size But a peculiarity 8 of substance may be gathered from this : that some other substance must pre-exist in actuality which produces it; eg an animal, if an animal is being generated ; but a quality or quantity need not preexist otherwise than potentially.
X.	Since a definition is a formula, and every formula has parts ; and since the formula is related to the thing in the same way as the part of the formula non1 to the part of the thing, the question α now arises : % 10' Must the formula of the parts be contained in the formula of the whole, or not? It seems clear that
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ἐπ’ ἐνίων1 μὲν γαρ φαίνονται ενόντες,2 ἐνίων δ’ οὔ. τον μεν γαρ κύκλον ό λόγος ονκ έχει τον των τμημάτων, 6 δὲ τής σνλλαβής ἔχει τον των στοιχείων καίτοι διαιρείται καὶ ὁ κύκλος εις τὰ τμήματα ώσπερ καί ή συλλαβή εις τὰ στοιχεία.	Ἕτι δὲ
εἰ πρότερα τὰ μέρη τοῦ όλου, τῆς δὲ ὀρθῆς ἡ ὀξεῖα μέρος καί ό δάκτυλος τοῦ ζῴου, πρότερον ἂν εἴη ἡ ὀξεῖα τής ορθής καί ὁ δάκτυλος τοῦ άνθρωπον δοκεΐ 3’ εκείνα είναι πρότερα· τῷ λόγῳ γὰρ λέγονται ἐξ εκείνων, καί τῷ εἶναι δὲ ἄνευ ἀλλήλων πρότερα ἣ πολλαχῶς λέγεται τὸ μέρος, ὧν εἷς μὲν τρόπος το μετρούν κατά το ποσόν. ἀλλὰ τοῦτο μὲν ἀφεἴσθω* ἐξ ὧν δὲ ἡ οὐσία ὡς μερών, τοΰτο σκεπτέον. Εἰ οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ μεν ὕλη τὸ 3ὲ εἶδος πὸ δ’ ἐκ τούτων, καί οὐσία ἥ τε ὕλη καὶ τὸ εἷδος καὶ τὸ εκ τούτων, εστι μεν ὡς καὶ ἡ ὕλη μέρος τινος λέγεται, ἔστι δ’ ὡς οὔ, ἀλλ’ ἐξ ὧν ὁ τοῦ είδους λόγος. οἷον τής μεν κοιλότητος ονκ . ἔστι μέρος ἡ σάρξ (αὕτη γαρ ἡ ὕλη ἐφ’ ἧς γίγνε-ται), τῆς δὲ σιμότητος μέρος· καὶ τοῦ μὲν σννόλον ἀνδριάντος μέρος 6 χαλκός, τοῦ δ’ ὡς είδους λεγόμενόν άνδριάντος ον. λεκτεον γαρ τό εἶδος καὶ ἧ εἶδος ἔχει έκαστον, το δ’ υλικόν ουδέποτε καθ’ αὑτὸ λεκτεον, διὸ ὁ μὲν τοῦ κύκλου λόγος \ ονκ ἔχει τὸν τῶν τμημάτων, ό δὲ τῆς σνλλαβής
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METAPHYSICS, VII. x 2-5
it is so in some cases, but not in others. The formula 2 of the circle does not include that of the segments, but the formula of the syllable includes that of the letters. And yet the circle is divisible into its segments in just the same way as the syllable into its letters
Again, if the parts are prior to the whole, and the acute angle is part of the right angle, and the finger part of the animal, the acute angle will be pnor to the right angle, and the finger to the man. But it 3 is considered that the latter aie prior; for in the formula the parts are explained from them , and the wholes are prior also in virtue of their ability to exist independently. The truth probably is that “ part ” has several meanings, one of which is 44 that which measures in lespect of quantity.” However, let us dismiss this question and consider of what, in the sense of parts, substance consists.
If then matter, form, and the combination of the 4 two aie distinct, and if both matter and form and their combination are substance, there is one sense in which e\en matter may be called “ part ” of a thing ; and another in which it is not, but the only parts are those elements of which the formula of the form consists E g., flesh is not a part of concavity, because flesh is the matter in which concavity is induced ; but it is a part of snubness And bronze is part of the statue as a concrete whole, but not of the statue in the sense of form. We may speak of S the form (or the thing as having a form) as an individual thing, but we may never so speak of that which is material by itself. This is why the formula of the circle does not contain that of the segments, whereas the formula of the syllable does contain
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πὸν τῶν στοιχείων* τα μεν γαρ στοιχεία του Λογου μέρη τοῦ εἴδους καὶ οὐχ ὕλη, τὰ δὲ τμήματα ούτως μέρη ὡς ὕλη ἐφ’ ἧς1 ἐπιγίγνεται ἐγγυτέρω μἐντοι τοῦ εἴδους ἣ ὁ χαλκός, ὅταν ἐν χαλκῷ ἡ στρογ-γνλότης εγγενηται ἔπτι δ’ ὡς οὐδὲ τὰ στοιχεία 15 πάντα τής συλλαβής εν τῷ λόγῳ ενεσται, οἷον ταδὶ τὰ κήρινα ἢ τὰ εν τῷ ἀέρι ἤδη γὰρ καὶ ταῦτα μέρος τῆς συλλαβής ὡς ὕλη αἰσθητή. καὶ γὰρ ἡ γραμμή ούκ εἰ διαιρούμενη εἰς τα ἡμιση φθείρεται, ἣ ὁ άνθρωπος εις τὰ ὀστᾶ καὶ νεῦρα καὶ σάρκας, ϋθ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ εἰσὶν ἐκ τούτων ούτως ὡς όντων τής οὐσίας μερών, ἀλλ’ ὡς ἐξ ὕλης, καὶ του μεν συνόλου μέρη, τοῦ εἴδους δὲ καὶ οὖ ὁ λόγος ούκετι διόπερ οὐδ’ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις. τῶν μὲν οὖν ενεσται ὁ τῶν τοιούτων μερών λόγος, τῶν δ’ οὐ δεῖ ἐνεῖναι, ἂν μὴ ἦ τοῦ συνειλημμενου διὰ γὰρ τοῦτο ενια μεν 2δ ἐκ τούτων ὡς αρχών εστίν εις α φθείρονται, ενια δ’ οὐκ εστιν. ὅσα μεν ουν συνειλημμενα τό είδος καὶ ἡ ὕλη ἐστίν, οἷον τὸ σιμὸν ἣ ὁ χαλκούς κύκλος, ταῦτα μὲν φθείρεται εἰς ταῦτα, καὶ μέρος αυτών ἡ ὕλη ὅσα δὲ μὴ συνείληπται τῇ ὕλῃ ἀλλὰ ἄνευ ὕλης, ὧν οι λόγοι τοῦ εἴδους μόνον, ταῦτα δ’ οὐ 30 φθείρεται, ή δλως ή ουτοι ούτω γε. ωστ εκείνων μεν άρχαι καὶ μέρη ταῦτα2 τοῦ δὲ είδους ούτε μέρη ούτε άρχαι* καὶ διὰ τοῦτο φθείρεται 6
1	ἡς Jaeger: οῖς.
2	ταυτα Ab Alexander (9): τά ύφ’ αυτά EJT τά όφ’ αϋτων Asclepius: τἀ υλιλά Bonitz.
3	άρχαι Ab Alexander ἀρχαι ταυτα EJr.
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METAPHYSICS, VII. x. 5-10
that of the letteis ; for the letters are parts of the formula of the form ; they are not matter ; but the segments are paits m the sense of matter in which the form is induced They approximate, however, more closely to the form than does the bronze when roundness is engendered in bronze But there is 6 a sense in which not even all the letters will be contained in the formula of the syllable ; e g, particular letters on wax a or sounds in the air; for these too are part of the syllable in the sense that they are its sensible matter For even if the line is divided and 7 resolved into its halves, or if the man is resolved into bones and muscles and flesh, it does not follow that they are composed of these as parts of their essence, but as their matter ; and these are parts of the concrete whole, but not of the form, or that to which the formula refers. Hence they are not in the formulae. Accordingly in some cases the formula 8 will include the formula of such parts as the above, but in others it need not necessarily contain their formula, unless it is the formula of the concrete object It is for this reason that some things are composed of parts in the sense of principles into which they can be resolved, while others aie not All things 9 which are concrete combinations of form and matter (eg “ the snub ” or the bronze circle) can be resolved into form and matter, and the matter is a part of them ; but such as are not concrete combinations with matter, but are without matter—whose formulae refer to the form only—cannot be resolved; either not at all, or at least not in this way. Thus these 10 material components are principles and parts of the concrete objects, but they are neither parts nor principles of the form. For this reason the clay
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πήλινος ἀνδριὰς εἰς πηλόν και ή σφαίρα εἰς χαλκόν καλ 6 Καλλίας εἰς σάρκα και ὀστᾶ, ἔτι δὲ ὁ κύκλος εἰς τὰ τμήματα* εστι γαρ τι ο συνείληπται τῇ 35 b ὕλῃ όμωνύμως γὰρ λέγεται κύκλος ο τε απλώς λεγόμενος καί 6 καθ’ ἕκαστα, διὰ τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἴδιον ονομα τοΐς καθ'* έκαστον. Εἴρηται μεν οὖν καὶ νυν το αληθές, ὅμως δ’ ἔτι σαφέστερον εΐπωμεν 5 επαναλαβόντες οσα μεν γαρ τον λογον μέρη και εἰς ἃ διαιρείται 6 λόγος, ταΰτα πρότερα, ή πάντα ή ἔνια* ὁ δὲ τῆς ορθής λόγος ον διαιρείται εις οξείας λόγον, ἄλλὸςὸν1 τῆς οξείας εις ορθήν χρήται γαρ 6 οριζόμενος την όξεΐαν τῇ ορθή* έλάττων γαρ ορθής ή ὀξεῖα. ομοίως δε καὶ ὁ κύκλος και το ίο ημικύκλιον ἔχουσιν* τὸ γὰρ ημικύκλιον τω κύκλω ορίζεται, και 6 δάκτυλος τῷ ὅλῳ* τὸ γαρ τοιονδε μέρος ανθρώπου δάκτυλος ὥσθ’ ὅσα μὲν μέρη ὡς ὕλη καὶ εἰς ἃ διαιρείται ώς ύλην, υστέρα οσα δε ώς τοΰ λόγου και τής ουσίας τής κατά τον λόγον, πρότερα, ή πάντα ή ένια. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἡ τῶν ζώων is ψυχή (τούτο γαρ ουσία τοΰ εμφύχου) ή κατά τον λόγον ουσία και τό είδος και το τί ήν είναι τω τοιώδε σώματι (έκαστον γοΰν τό μέρος εάν ὁρί-ζηται καλώς, ονκ άνευ του έργου όριεΐται, δ ούχ υπάρξει άνευ αίσθήσεως), ώστε τά ταύτης μέρη πρότερα, ή πάντα ή ένια, του συνόλου ζώου, και 20 καθ’ έκαστον δή ομοίως τό δὲ σώμα και τά τού-1 ἀλλ’ <ό> ex Alexandro (ρ) Ross άλλά
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METAPHYSICS, VII x 10-U
statue can be resolved into clay, and the sphere into bronze, and Callias into flesh and bones, and the circle too into segments, because it is something which is combined with matter. For we use the same name for the absolute circle and for the particular cncle, since there is no special name for the particular circles
We have now stated the truth ; neveitheless let 11 us recapitulate and state it more clearly All constituents which are parts of the foimula, and into which the formula can be divided, are prior to their wholes—either all or some of them But the formula of the right angle is not divisible into the formula of an acute angle, but vice versa ; since in defining the acute angle we use the light angle, because “ the acute angle is less than a light angle ” It is the 12 same with the circle and the semicircle ; for the semicircle is defined by means of the circle And the finger is defined by means of the whole body ; for a finger is a particular kind of part of a man. Thus such parts as are material, and into which the whole is resolved as into matter, are posterior to the whole ; but such as are parts in the sense of paits of the formula and of the essence as expressed m the formula, are prior ; either all or some of them And IS since the soul of animals (which is the substance of the living creature) is their substance in accordance with the formula, and the form and essence of that particular kind of body (at least each part, if it is to be properly defined, will not be defined apart from its function ; and this will not belong to it apart from perception a) ; therefore the parts of the soul are prior, either all or some of them, to the concrete animal; and similarly in other individual cases. But h
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του μόρια υστέρα ταύτης τῆς οὐσίας, καὶ διαιρείται εἰς ταῦτα ὡς εἰς ύλην ονχ ἡ οὐσία ἀλλὰ τὸ σύνολον. τοῦ μιν ουν συνόλου πρότερα ταῦτ’ εστιν ὥς, ἔπτι δ’ ὡς οὔ οὐδὲ γὰρ εἶναι δύναται χωριζόμενα· οὐδὲ γὰρ ὁ πάντως ἔχων δάκτυλος ζώου, ἀλλ’ 25 ομώνυμος ό τεθνεώς. ἔνια δὲ ἅμα, ὅσα κύρια και ἐν ω πρώτῳ ὁ λόγος καὶ ἡ ουσία, οἷον εἰ τούτο καρδία ή εγκέφαλος διαφέρει γαρ οὐθὲν πότερον τοιοΰτον ό δ’ άνθρωπος και 6 ἵππος και τα ούτως ἐπὶ τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα, καθόλου δε, οὐκ ἔστιν οὐσία, 30 ἀλλὰ σύνολόν τι ἐκ τουδί του λόγου και τησδι τής ύλης ως καθόλου· καθ’ έκαστον δ’ ἐκ τῆς έσχατης ύλης 6 Έωκράτης ήδη ἐστίν, καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων ομοίως.
Μέρος μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ καὶ τοῦ εἴδους (εἷδος δὲ λέγω τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι) καὶ τοῦ συνόλου τοῦ ἐκ τοῦ εἴδους καὶ τῆς ὕλης <καὶ τῆς ὕληςκ’ αυτής. ἀλλὰ του Λογου μέρη τα του ειοονς μονον εστιν, ο οε la λόγος ἐστὶ τοῦ καθόλου* τὸ γὰρ κύκλω είναι και κύκλος και ψεχῇ εἶναι καὶ ψυχὴ ταὐτό τοῦ δὲ συνόλου ήδη, οΐον κύκλου τουδί, των καθ ἕκαστα τινος ἣ αισθητόν ή νοητού (λέγω δὲ νοητούς μεν οΐον τούς μαθηματικούς, αισθητούς δὲ οΐον τους 5 χαλκούς και τούς ζνλίνονς), τούτων δὲ οὐκ εστιν ορισμός, αλλά μετά νοήσεως ή αίσθήσεως γνωρίζονται ἀπελθόντες2 δὲ εκ τής έντελεχείας ου δήλον τΐότερονΖ είσίν ή ούκ εϊσίν, ἀλλ’ αει λέγονται
1 Bomtz	2 ἀπελ^όντας recc	8 πὅτερόν ποτέ EJT
a cy. ν. 1.1.
b «.<?, something very similar to the Platonic “ Intermediates.” 0/ Introd. pp. xxm f.
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the body and its paits are postenor to this substance, and it is not the substance, but the concrete whole, which is resolved into these parts as into matter. Therefore in one sense these parts are prior to the concrete whole, and in another not; for they cannot exist in separation A finger cannot m every state be a part of a living animal; for the dead finger has only the name in common with the living one. Some 15 parts are contemporary with the whole : such as are indispensable and in which the formula and the essence are pnmanly present; e g the heart or perhaps the brain,α for it does not matter which of them is of this nature But “ man ” and “ hoise ” and terms which are applied in this way to individuals, but universally, are not substance, but a kind of concrete whole composed of this particular formula and this particular matter regarded as universal But individually Socrates is already composed of ultimate matter ; and similarly in all other cases.
A part, then, may be part of the form (by form I 16 mean essence), or of the concrete whole composed of form and matter, or of the matter itself. But only the parts of the form are parts of the formula, and the formula refers to the universal; for “ circle ” is the same as “essence of circle,” and “ soul ” the same as “ essence of soul.” But when we come to the 17 concrete thing, e g. this circle—which is a particular individual, either sensible or intelligible (by intelligible circles I mean those of mathematics,6 and by sensible those which are of bronze or wood)— of these individuals there is no definition , we appre- 18 hend them by intelligence or perception ; and when they have passed from the sphere of actuality it is uncertain whether they exist or not, but they are
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καὶ γνωρίζονται, τῷ καθόλου λόγω* ἡ δ’ ὕλη άγνωστος καθ’ αυτήν νλη δὲ ἡ μιν αισθητή έστιν ιο ἡ δὲ νοητή, αισθητή μὲν οἷον χαλκὸς καὶ ξύλον καὶ ὅση κινητή νλη, νοητή δὲ ἡ ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς ὑπάρχουσα μἡ ἦ αισθητά, οἷον τὰ μαθηματικά.
Πῶς μὲν οὖν έχει περὶ ὅλου καὶ μέρους, καὶ περὶ τοῦ προτέρου καί υστέρου, ειρηται. πρὸς δὲ τήν ἐρώτησιν ανάγκη ἀπαντᾶν, ὅταν τις ἔρηται 5 πότερον ἡ ὀρθὴ καὶ ὁ κύκλος καί το ζωον πρότερον, ή εἰς α διαιρούνται καὶ ἐξ ὦν εἰσί, τὰ μέρη, ότι οὐχ ἁπλῶς. εἰ μὲν γάρ ἐστι καὶ ἡ ψεχὴ ζῷον ῆ1 έμψυχον, ἢ έκαστον ἡ2 ἑκάστου, καὶ κύκλος τό κύκλω εἶναι, καὶ3 ὀρθὴ τὸ ορθή εἶναι καὶ ἡ ουσία ή τής ορθής, τί μὲν καὶ τινὸς φατέον ύστερον, οἷον ‘0 τῶν ἐν τῷ λόγω καί τινός ορθής (καί γαρ ή μετά τής ύλης, ή χαλκή ορθή, καί ή ἐν ταῖς γραμμαῖς ταῖς καθ’ ἕκαστα), ἡ δ’ ἄνευ ὕλης τῶν μεν εν τῷ λόγῳ υστέρα, των δ’ ἐν τῷ καθ’ ἕκαστα μορίων προτέρα ἁπλῶς δ’ οὐ φατέον εἰ δ’ ἑτέρα καὶ 15 μή ἐστιν ἡ ψυχὴ ζωον, καί οντω τα μὲν φατέον τὰ δ’ οὐ φατέον, ὥσπερ ειρηται
XI	Ἀπορεῖται δὲ εικότως καί ποια του εἴδους μέρη καί ποια ον, αλλά τοῦ συνειλημμένου. καίτοι τούτον μή δήλου οντος οὐκ ἔπτιν όρίσασθαι έκαστον* τοῦ γὰρ καθόλου καί του είδους ό ορισμός·
1 ἡ codd Alexander om recc ῆ Christ 2 ἡ J γρ. E	3 fai ἡ EJ.
See XIII n.s m.
METAPHYSICS, VII. x 18—xi. 1
always spoken of and apprehended by the universal formula. But the matter is m itself unknowable. Some matter is sensible and some intelligible; sensible, such as bronze and wood and all movable matter ; intelligible, that which is present in sensible things not qua sensible, eg. the objects of mathematics.0
We have now discussed the case of the whole and 19 part, and of prior and posterior But we must J* answer the question, when we are asked which is wi prior—the right angle and circle and animal, or that ^ into which they are resolved and of which they are oti composed, i e. their parts—by saying that neither ^ is absolutely prior. For if the soul also is the animal 20 or living thing, or the soul of the individual is the individual, and “ being a circle ” is the circle, and “ being a right angle ” or the essence of the right angle is the right angle, then we must admit that the whole m one sense is posterior to the part m one sense e g. to the parts in the formula and the parts of a particular right angle (since both the material 21 right angle of bronze and the right angle included by individual lines are posterior to their parts), but the immaterial angle is posterior to the parts in the formula, but prior to the parts in the individual. We must not give an unqualified answer. And if the soul is not the animal but something else, even so we must say that some wholes are prior and some are not, as has been stated.
XI.	The question naturally presents itself, what R< sort of parts belong to the form and what sort belong not to it but to the concrete object. Yet if this is fa not plain it is impossible to define the particular; oi because the definition refers to the universal and the
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ποια οὖν ἐστὶ τῶν μερῶν ὡς ύλη καὶ ποῖα ο ον, ἐὰν μὴ ῄ φανερά, οὐδὲ ὁ λόγος ἔπται φανερὸς ὁ τοῦ πράγματος	οσα μὲν οὖν φαίνεται ἐπι-
γἱγνόμενα ἐφ’ ἑτέρων τῷ εἴδει, οἷον κύκλος ἐν χαλκω καὶ λίθῳ καὶ ξύλῳ, ταῦτα μὲν δῆλα εἶναι δοκεῖ ὅτι οὐδὲν τῆς τοῦ κύκλον ουσίας 6 χαλκός οὐδ’ ὁ λίθος, διὰ τὸ χωρίζεσθαι αυτών όσα δὲ 5 μὴ ὁρᾶται χωριζόμενα, οὐδὲν μὲν κωλύει ομοίως b ἔχειν τούτους, ὥσπερ κἂν εἰ οἱ κύκλοι πάντως ίωρώντο χαλκοί οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν ἧττον ἧν ὁ χαλκός οὐδὲν τοῦ εἴδους, χαλεπὸν δὲ ἀφελεῖν τούτον1 τῇ διανοίᾳ οἷον τὸ τοῦ ανθρώπου εἶδος ἀεὶ ἐν σαρξὶ φαίνεται καὶ όστοΐς και τοῖς τοιούτοις μέρε-5 σιν* ἆρ’ οὖν καὶ ἐστὶ ταῦτα μέρη τοῦ εἴδους καὶ τοῦ λόγου; ἣ ον, ἀλλ’ ὕλη, ἀλλὰ δια το μη και ἐπ’ άλλων ἐπιγίγνεσθαι ἀδυνατοῦμεν χωρισαι; ἐπεὶ δὲ τούτο δοκέί μὲν ἐνδἐχεσθαι, άδηλον δὲ πότε, ἀποροῦσί τινες ἤδη καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ κύκλον και τον τριγώνου, ὡς οὐ προσήκον γραμμαῖς ὁρίζε-ο σθαι καὶ τῷ συνεχεῖ, ἀλλὰ πάντα και2 ταῦτα ομοίως λέγεσθαι ὡσανεὶ σάρκας καὶ5 ὀστᾶ τοῦ ανθρώπου και χαλκός καὶ λίθος τοῦ ἀνδριάντος· καὶ άνάγουσι πάντα εἰς τοὺς αριθμούς, καί γραμμής τον λόγον τον των δύο εἶναί φασι. και τῶν τὰς ἰδέας λεγόντων οἱ μὲν αυτογραμμήν την 5 δυάδα, οι δὲ τὸ εἶδος τῆς γραμμής· ἔνια μὲν γὰρ εἶναι τὸ αυτό4, τό εἶδος καὶ οὖ τὸ εἶδος, οἷον δυάδα καὶ τό εἶδος δυάδος* ἐπὶ γραμμής δὲ οὐκέτι.5
1 τούτο EJT	2 om. ΕάΓ.
3 ἡ ΕJ	4 ταότἀ EJ.	5 οόΑ. ἐστιν Ε.
a The Pythagoreans
b The distinction seems to be that given in VIII. m. 1. 364
METAPHYSICS, VII. χι. 1-6
form Therefore if it is not clear what kind of parts are material and what kind are not, the formula of the thing will not be clear either. In the case of 2 things which can be seen to be induced in specifically different materials, as, e.g , a circle is in bronze and stone and wood, it seems clear that these things, the bronze and the stone, are in no sense part of the essential substance of the circle, because it is separable from them As for things which are not visibly 3 sepaiable, there is no leason why the same should not apply to them , e.g , if all the circles that had ever been seen were bionze; for the bronze would be none the less no part of the form, but it is difficult to separate it in thought For example, the 4 form of “ inan ” is always manifested in flesh and bones and elements of this kind , then aie these actually parts of the form and formula, or are they not so, but matter, though since the form is not induced in other materials, we cannot separate it ? Now since this seems to be possible, but it is not clear 5 when, some thinkers a are doubtful even m the case of the circle and the triangle, considering that it is not proper to define them by lines and continuous space, but that all these are to the circle or triangle as flesh or bone is to man, and bronze or stone to the statue ; and they reduce everything to numbers, and say that the formula of “ line ” is the formula of 2 And of the exponents of the Forms, some make 6 2 the Ideal line, and some the form of the line b ; for they say that in some cases the form and that of which it is the form, e.g. 2 and the form of 2, are the same ; but in the case of “ line ” this is no longer so
Some held that the line, considered absolutely, is pimply “ twoness ” , others that it is “ twoness in length.”
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συμβαίνει δὴ εν τε πολλών είδος εἶναι, ὧν τὸ είδος φαίνεται έτερον, ὅπερ καὶ τοῖς Πυθαγο-ρείοις σννέβαινεν και ενδέχεται εν πάντων ποιεῖν 20 αὐτὸ εΐδος, τὰ δ’ ἄλλα μὴ εἴδη καίτοι όντως εν πάντα ἔσται. Ὅτι μεν οὖν έχει τινὰ απορίαν τά περί τούς ορισμούς, καὶ διὰ τίν’ αιτίαν, εϊρηται δι ο και το πάντα άνάγειν οϋτω καί άφαιρεΐν την ύλην περίεργον ενια γαρ Ισως τόδ’ εν τῷδ’ ἐστίν, ἣ ὡδὶ ταδὶ ἔχοντα. καὶ ἡ παραβολή ή επί τον 25 ζῴου ἣν εΐώθει λέγειν Σωκράτης ὁ νεώτερος ον καλώς εχει άπάγει γαρ άπδ του αληθούς, καὶ ποιεῖ ὑπολ αμβάνειν ώς ενδεχόμενον εἶναι τον άνθρωπον άνευ τών μερών, ώσπερ άνεν τού χαλκού τον κύκλον το δ’ οὐχ ὅμοιον* αισθητόν γάρ τι το ζῷον, καὶ ἄνευ κινησεως ονκ εστιν so ὁρίσασθαι, διὸ οὐδ’ ἄνευ τῶν μερών ἐχόντων πώς. οὐ γὰρ πάντως τού άνθρωπον μέρος ή χειρ, ἀλλ’ ἡ δυναμένη τό εργον ἀποτελεῖν, ὥστε ἔμψυχος οὖσα μὴ ἔμψυχος δὲ οὐ μέρος.	Περὶ δὲ τὰ
μαθηματικά, διά τί ονκ είσί μέρη οι λόγοι τών λόγων, οΐον τού κύκλου τά ημικύκλια; ον γάρ 35 ἐστιν αισθητά ταῦτα. ἢ οὐδὲν διαφέρει, εσται a γὰρ ὕλη ἐνίων καὶ μὴ αισθητών καί παντός γάρ νλη τις εστιν δ μη εστι τί ην είναι καί εΐδος αυτό καθ’ αὑτὸ ἀλλὰ τόδε τι κύκλον μεν οὖν οὐκ ἔσται τού καθόλου, τών δὲ καθ’ εκαστα εσται μέρη
° 6/. L ν 17	6 In eh ν
c Α “ disciple ” of the great Socrates; one of the speakers in the Pohticus and referred to in Theaetetus 147 c, Sophist 218 b.
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It follows, then, that there is one form of many things 7 whose foim is clearly different (a consequence which confronted the Pythagoreans too®), and that it is possible to make one supreme Form of everything, and nob to regard the rest as forms. In this way, however, all things would be one.
Now we have stated that the question of definitions 8 involves some difficulty, and have shown why this is so b Hence to reduce everything in this way and to Th i« dispose of the matter is going too far ; for some to e things are pi esumably a particulax form in particular matter, or particular things in a particular state And the analogy in the case of the living thing which 9 the younger Socrates 0 used to state is not a good tron one , for it leads one away from the truth, and makes nati one suppose that it is possible for a man to existthlJ] without his parts, as a circle does without the bronze. But the case is not similar ; for the animal is sensible and cannot be defined without motion, and hence not unless its parts are m some definite condition ; for it is not the hand in any condition that is a part io of a man, but only when it can perform its function, and so has life in it. Without life in it it is not a part
And with respect to mathematical objects, why are the formulae of the parts not parts of the formulae of the whole ; eg, why are the formulae of the semicircles not parts of the formula of the circle ? for they are not sensible. Probably this makes no 11 difference ; because there will be matter even of some things which are not sensible Indeed there will be matter in some sense in everything which is not essence or form considered independently, but a particular thing Thus the semicircles will be parts not of the universal circle but of the particular circles,
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ταῦτα, ὥσπερ εἴρηται πρότερον* ἔστι γαρ η υλη 5 ἡ μὲν αἰσθητὴ ἡ δὲ νοητή δῆλον δε και οτι η μὲν ψυχὴ ουσία ἡ πρώτη, τὸ δὲ σώμα υλη, ο δ άνθρωπος ή το ζῷον τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ὡς καθολου* Σωκράτης δὲ καὶ Κορἴσκος, el μὲν καὶδή ψυχὴ Σωκράτης,1 διττόν (οἱ μὲν γαρ ὡς ψυχήν, οἱ δ’ ὡς πὸ οὐνολον), εἰ δ’ ἁπλῶς ἡ ψυχὴ ἥδε καὶ <το>3 ίο σῶμα τόδε, ὥσπερ πὸ καθόλου <ούτω>ζ και το καθ’ έκαστον Πότερον δὲ ἔπτι παρά την ύλην των τοιούτων ουσιών τις άλλη, καὶ δεῖ ζητεῖν ουσίαν αυτών ἑτέραν τινὰ οἷον αριθμούς η τι τοιοϋτον, σκεπτεον ϋστ€ρον. τούτου γαρ χάριν καὶ περὶ τῶν αισθητών ουσιών πειρώμεθα δι-15 ορίζειν, ἐπεὶ τρόπον τινα τής φυσικής καὶ δευ-τέρας φιλοσοφίας ἔργον ἡ περὶ τὰς αισθητός ουσίας θεωρία οὐ γαρ μόνον περί τής ύλης δεῖ γνωρίζειν τὸν φυσικόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῆς κατὰ τον λόγον, καὶ μάλλον ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν ορισμών πώς μέρη τὰ ἐν τῷ λόγῳ, καὶ διὰ τί εἷς λόγος 6 ορισμός (δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι τὸ πράγμα ἕν, τὸ δὲ 20 πράγμα τινι ἕν, μέρη γε ἔχον,) σκεπτέον ύστερον.
Τί μὲν οὖν ἐστὶ τὸ τί ἧν εἶναι καὶ πῶς αὐπὸ καθ’ αυτό, καθόλου περί παντός εἴρηται, καὶ διὰ τί τῶν μὲν ὁ λόγος ὁ τοῦ τί ἧν εἶναι ἔχει τὰ μόρια του ὁριζομένου, τῶν δ’ ον, καὶ ὅτι ἐν μεν τῷ τῆς ουσίας λόγω τά ούτω μόρια 25 ὡς ὕλη οὐκ ἐνέσται—οὐδὲ γὰρ ἔστιν εκείνης μόρια
1	om. EJF Asclepius.	2 Aldme.
’ Apelt: τε codd. Asclepius: om. Alexander Aldme
“ Ch x 17.	6 In Books XIII. and XIV.
c VIII vi.	Ch. iv.
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as we said before a—for some mattei is sensible, and some intelligible It is clear also that the soul is the 3 piimary substance, and the body matter: and “ man ” 01 “ animal ” is the combination of both taken universally And “ Sociates ” or “ Conscus ** has a double sense, that is if the soul too can be called Socrates (for by Socrates some mean the soul and some the concrete peison) ; but if Sociates means simply this soul and this body, the individual is composed similarly to the umveisal.
Whether there is some other matenal component 1 of these substances besides their matter, and whether we should look for some furthei substance in them, such as numbers ox something of that kind, must be considered later b It is with a view to this that we are trying to determine the nature of sensible substances, since in a sense the study of sensible substances belongs to physics or secondaiy philosophy ; for the physicist must know not only about the matter, but also about the substance accoiding to the formula , this is even moie essential And 1 in the case of definitions, in what sense the elements in the formula are parts of the definition, and why the definition is one formula (for the thing is clearly one, but in virtue of what is it one, seeing that it has parts ?); this inust be considered laterc
We have stated, then, in a general account which 1 covers all cases, what essence is, and how it is inde- s pendent d ; and why the formula of the essence of £] some things contains the parts of the thing defined, while that of others does not; and we have shown that the material parts of a thing cannot be present in the foimula of the substance (since they are not even parts of the substance in that sense, but of the
2 b	369
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τῆς ουσίας ἀλλὰ τῆς συνόλου.1 rαυτής δέ γ’ ἔστι πως λόγος καὶ οὐκ ἔπτιν* μετά μὲν γὰρ τῆς ὕλης οὐκ ἔπτιν (ἀόριστον γαρ), κατά τὴν πρώτην δ’ ουσίαν ἔπτιν, οἷον ἀνθρώπου ὁ τῆς ψυχῆς λόγος ἡ γὰρ ουσία2 ἐστὶ τὸ εἶδος τὸ ἐνόν, bo ἐξ οὖ καὶ τῆς ὕλης ἡ σύνολος3 λέγεται ουσία· οἷον ἡ κοιλότης* ἐκ γὰρ ταύτης καὶ τῆς ρινὸς σιμὴ ῄὶς καὶ ἡ σιμότης ἐστί* δὶς γὰρ ἐν τούτοις ὑπάρξει ἡ ρίς4—ἐν δὲ τῇ συνόλω ουσία, οἷον ρινὶ σιμῇ ἣ Καλλίᾳ, ἐνέσται καὶ ἡ ὕλη. καὶ ὅτι τὸ ϊ71) τί ἦν εἶναι καὶ5 έκαστον ἐπὶ τινῶν μὲν ταὐτό, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ των πρώτων ουσιών· οἷον καμπυλότης καὶ καμπυλότητι εἶναι, εἰ πρώτη ἐστί λέγω δὲ πρώτην ἣ μὴ λέγεται τῷ ἄλλο ἐν ἄλλῳ εἶναι και 5 ὑποκειμένῳ ὡς ὕλῃ6* ὅσα δ’ ὡς ὕλη ἣ ὡς συν-ειλημμένα τῇ ὕλῃ, οὐ ταὐτό, οὐδ’ <εἰ>7 κατὰ συμ-βεβηκὸς ἕν, οἷον ὁ Σωκράτης καὶ τὸ μουσικόν ταντα γαρ ταντά κατά συμβεβηκός.
XII.	Νῦν δὲ λέγωμεν πρώτον ἐφ’ ὅσον ἐν τοῖς άναλυτικοΐς π€ρΙ όρισμοΰ μη εἴρηται* ἡ γὰρ ἐν ίο ἐκείνοις απορία λεχθεῖσα πρὸ ἔργου τοῖς περὶ τῆς ουσίας ἐστὶ λόγοις. λέγω δὲ ταύτην την απορίαν, διὰ τί ποτέ ἕν ἐστιν οὖ τὸν λόγον ορισμόν είναι φαμεν, οἷον τοῦ ανθρώπου τὸ ζῷον δίπουν* έστω γὰρ οντος αὐτοῦ λόγος. διὰ τι 8η τούτο ἕν εστιν ἀλλ’ οὐ πολλά, ζῷον καὶ δίπουν; ἐπὶ μεν γαρ του
1 Τ Aldine Alexander. συνόλ^ς EAbJ.
2	γἀρ οόσία ΕJ Asclepius, οόσία γἀρ Ab Alexander.
3	σόνοὅος Ab.
4	52ς . . . ρίς seel. Ross.	5 /cal om. recc
8 ίίλ-υ Ab	7 οόὅ’ εί Ross: οόὅἐ codd.
° Chs. x. xi , and ο/', ch. v
6 Ch. vi.	c Posl. 92 a 29.
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concrete substance ; and of this in one sense there is a formula, and in another sense there is not There is no foiinula involving the matter, for this is indeterminate ; but there is a formula m accordance with the primary substance, e g , in the case of a man, the formula of the soul; because the substance is the indwelling form, of which and of the matter the so-called concrete substance is composed E g , concavity is such a form, since from this and “ nose ” is derived “ snub nose ” and “ snubness ”—for “ nose ” will be piesent twice over in these expressions) ; but in the conciete substance, e g. snub nose ] or Callias, matter will be piesent too a We have stated also that the essence and the individual are in some cases the same, as in the case of the pii-mary substances ; e g. crookedness and “ essence of crookedness,” if this is primary By primary I mean 3 that which does not imply the piesence of something in something else as a material substrate. But such things as are matenal or are compounded with matter are not the same as their essence ; not even if they are accidentally one, e g. Socrates and “ cultured ”; for these are only accidentally the same.6
XII. Now let us first deal with definition, in so 3 far as it has not been dealt with in the Analytics; * for the problem stated there c has a bearing upon d our discussion of substance. The problem I mean is a this : what constitutes the unity of the thing of which we say that the formula is a definition ? E.g., in the case of man, “ two-footed animal ” ; for let us take this as the formula of “ man.” Why, % then, is this a unity and not a plurality, “ animal ” and “ two-footed ” ? For in the case of “ man ”
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15 άνθρωπος καὶ λευκόν πολλά μεν ἐστιν όταν μη ὑπάρχῃ θα τε ρω θάτερον, Ιν 8ὲ ὅταν ὑπάρχῃ καὶ πάθῃ τι τὸ υποκείμενον 6 άνθρωπος* τότε γὰρ εν γίγνεται καὶ ἔστιν ὁ λευκός άνθρωπος ενταύθα δ’ οὐ μετἐχει θατερου θάτερον, τὸ γὰρ γένος ον δοκεῖ μετέχειν τῶν διαφορών άμα γαρ ἂν τῶν 20 εναντίων τὸ αὐτὸ μετεῖχεν, αἱ γὰρ διαφοραὶ ἐναντίαι, αἷς διαφέρει τό γένος εί δε και μετέχει, ό αυτός λόγος, εΐπερ είσίν αἱ διαφοραϊ πλείους, οἷον πεζόν, δίπουν, άπτερον διά τί γάρ ταῦθ’ ἕν ἀλλ’ οὐ πολλά, ου γάρ οτι ενυπάρχει· οὕτω # μὲν γὰρ ἐξ απάντων εσται εν. δει δε γε εν είναι όσα εν τῷ ὁρισμῷ * ὁ γὰρ ορισμός λόγος τις έστιν εις και ουσίας, ώστε ενός τινος δει αυτόν είναι λόγον και γάρ ή ουσία εν τι καί τόδε τι σημαίνει, ώς φαμέν.
Αει δ’ επισκοπεΐν πρώτον περί τῶν κατὰ τὰς διαιρέσεις ορισμών. οὐδὲν γὰρ ετερόν έστιν εν μ τῷ ὁρισμῷ πλὴν τό τε πρώτον λεγόμενον γένος καὶ αἱ διαφοραϊ* τὰ δ’ ἄλλα γένη εστι τό τε πρώτον καὶ μετά τούτου αἱ συλλαμβανόμεναι διαφοραϊ, οἷον τὸ πρώτον ζῷον, τὸ δὲ εχόμενον ζώον δίπουν, και πάλιν ζώον δίπουν άπτερον* a ομοίως δὲ κἂν διὰ πλειόνων λέγηται ολως δ’ οὐδὲν διαφέρει διά πολλών η δι’ ολίγων λέγεσθαι, ωστ ουοε δι ολίγων η οια ουοιν* τοιν ουοιν σε τὸ μὲν διαφορά τό δε γένος, οἷον τοῦ ζῷον δίπουν
α The other type of definition, that which states the constituent parts of a thing, is not discussed here.
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and “ white ” we have a plurality when the latter does not lefer to the former, but a unity when it does refer to it, and the subject, “ man/5 has an attribute ; for then they become a unity and ve have “ the white man ” But in the case befoi e us 3 one term does not partake of the othei ; the genus is not considered to paitake of its differentiae, foi then the same thing would be paitaking simultaneously of contraries, since the diffeientiae by which the genus is distinguished aie contraiy And even if it does paitake of them, the same argument applies, since the differentiae are many, e g terrestrial, two-footed, wingless Why is it that these aie a 4 unity and not a pluiality * Not because they aie piesent in one genus, for in that case all the differentiae of the genus will form a unity But all the elements in the definition must form a unity, because the definition is a kind of formula v\hich is one and defines substance, so that it must be a formula of one particular thing ; because the substance denotes one thing and an individual, as we say
We must firstα examine definitions which are reached by the process of division For there is nothing else in the definition but the pnmaiy genus and the differentiae ; the other genera consist of the primary genus together with the differentiae which axe taken with it Eg., the primary genus is “ animal ” ; the next below it, “ two-footed animal ”, and again, “ two-footed wingless animal ”; and similarly also if the expression contains more terms still. In general it does not matter whether it contains 6 many or few terms, nor, therefore, whether it contains few or two. Of the two one is differentia and the other genus; e.g., in “ two-footed animal ”
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5 τὸ μὲν ζῷον γένος, διάφορά δε θατερον. ει ουν πὸ γένος απλώς μη όστι παρά τα ὡς γένους εἴδη, ἣ εἰ ἔστι μὲν ὡς ὕλη δ’ ἐστίν (ἡ μὲν γὰρ φωνὴ γένος καὶ ὕλη, αἱ δὲ διαφοραὶ τὰ εἴδη καὶ τὰ στοιχεία ἐκ ταύτης ποιοῦσιν), φανερὸν ὅτι ο ορισμός όσην 6 ἐκ τῶν δια φορών λόγος.	’ Λλλὰ
ίο μην καὶ δεῖ γε διαιρεῖσθαι τῇ τῆς διαφοράς διάφορά,1 οἷον ζῴου διαφορά τό ὑπόπουν πάλιν του ζφου του ύπόποδος την διαφοράν δεῖ εἰδέναι ἧ ὑπόπουν. ὥστε οὐ λεκτέον τοῦ ύπόποδος το μὲν πτερωτὸν τὸ δὲ ἄπτερον, ἐάνπερ λέγῃ καλῶς, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ ἀδυνατεῖν ποιήσει τούτο' ἀλλ’ ἣ τὸ 15 μὲν σχιζόπουν τό δ’ ἄσχιστον* αὖται γὰρ διαφοραὶ ποδός η γὰρ σχιζοποδία ποδότης τις. καὶ όντως ἀεὶ βούλεται βαδίζειν εως ἂν ἔλθῃ εἰς τὰ αδιάφορα. τότε δ’ ἔσονται τοσαῦτα εἴδη ποδὸς ὅσαιπερ αἱ διαφοραί, καὶ τὰ ὑπόποδα ζῷα ἴσα ταῖς διαφοραῖς. εἰ δὴ ταῦτα ούτως ἔχει, φανερόν on η τελευταῖα 20 διαφορά η οὐσία τοῦ πράγματος ὲοται καὶ ὁ ορισμός, εἴπερ μὴ δεῖ πολλάκις ταύτά λέγειν ἐν τοῖς ὅροις* περίεργον γάρ. συμβαίνει δέ γε τούτο · ὅταν γὰρ εἴπῃ ζῷον ὑπόπουν δίπουν, οὐδὲν ἄλλο εἴρηκεν ἢ ζῷον πόδας ἔχον, δυο πόδας ἔχον* κἂν τούτο διαιρῇ τη οἰκείᾳ διαιρέσει, πλεονάκις ἐρεῖ 25 καὶ Ισάκις ταῖς διαφοραΐς. ἐὰν μὲν δὴ διαφοράς διαφορά γίγνηται, μία ὲοται ἡ τελευταῖα τὸ εἶδος
1 τἡ . . . διαφορά Joachim: τἡν . διαφοράν.
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“ animal ” is genus, and the other term diffei entia If, then, the genus absolutely does not exist apait 7 from the species which it includes, or if it exists, but only as matter (for speech is genus and matter, and the differentiae make the species. 1 e the letteis, out of it), obviously the definition is the formula composed of the differentiae
But further we must also divide by the differentia 8 of the differentia. E g , “ having feet ” is a differentia of “ animal ” , then in turn we must disco\er the differentia of “ animal having feet ” qua “ having feet ” Accordingly we should not say that of “ that which has feet ” one kind is winged and another wingless, (that is if we are to speak coirectlv ; if we say this it will be through incapability), but only that one kind is cloven-footed and another not; because these are differentiae of “ foot,” since cloven-footedness is a kind of footedness And thus we 9 tend always to progress until we come to the species which contain no differentiae At this point there will be just as many species of foot as there are differentiae, and the kinds of animals having feet will be equal in number to the differentiae Then, if this is so, obviously the ultimate differentia will be the substance and definition of the thing, since we need not state the same things more than once in definitions, because this is superfluous. However, 1< it does happen ; for when we say “ footed two-footed animal ” we have simply said “ animal having feet, having two feet.” And if we divide this by its proper division, we shall be stating the same thing several times, as many times as there are differentiae.
If, then, we keep on taking a differentia of a 1 differentia, one of them, the last, will be the form
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καὶ ἡ ουσία· ἐὰν δὲ κατά συμβεβηκός, οἷον εἰ διαιροῖ τοῦ ὑπόποδος τὸ μὲν λευκόν τὸ δὲ μέλαν, τοσαῦται ὅσαι ἂν αἱ τομαὶ ὦσιν ὥστε φανερόν οτι ό ορισμός λόγος ἐστὶν ὁ ἐκ τῶν δια φορών, καὶ 30 τούτων τῆς τελευταίας κατά γε το ορθόν. δῆλον δ’ ἂν εἴη, εἴ τις μετατάξειε τοὺς τοιούτους ὁρισμούς, οἷον τὸν τοῦ ανθρώπου, λἐγων ζῷον δίπουν ὑπόπουν* περίεργον γαρ τό ύπόπουν είρημενού του δίποδος, τάξις δὲ οὐκ ἔπτιν ἐν τῇ ουσία πώς γαρ δεῖ νοῆσαι τὸ μὲν ύστερον τό δὲ πρότερον; ΐίερϊ μεν οὖν τῶν 35 κατὰ τὰς διαιρέσεις ορισμών τοσαΰτα είρησθω την πρώτην, ποιοι τινες εἰσιν. b XIII Ἐπεὶ δὲ περὶ τῆς ουσίας ἡ σκέψις ἐστί, πάλιν επανέλθωμεν λεγεται δ’ ώσπερ τό υποκείμενον ουσία εΐναι καί τό τί ην είναι καί τό εκ τούτων καί τό καθόλου περί μεν ουν τοῖν δυοΐν εΐρηται* καὶ 5 γὰρ περὶ τοῦ τί ἧν εΐναι καί τοῦ υποκείμενου, οτι διχώς ύπόκειται, ή τόδε τι ον, ώσπερ τό ζώον τοΐς πάθεσιν, ἣ ὡς ἡ ὕλη τη εντελεχεία Βοκεΐ δε καί τό καθόλου αίτιόν τισιν εΐναι μάλιστα, καὶ εΐναι ἀρχὴ τὸ καθόλου* διὸ επελθωμεν καί περί τούτου. ἔοικε γὰρ ἀδύνατον εἶναι ουσίαν εΐναι ότιοΰν τών ιο καθόλου λεγομένων ΤΙρώτον1 μὲν γὰρ ουσία εκάστου ἡ2 ἴδιος ἑκάστῳ, ἣ οὐχ υπάρχει ἄλλῳ, τὸ δὲ καθόλου κοινόν τούτο γαρ λεγεται καθόλου ο πλείοσιν ύπάρχειν πεφυκεν. τινος οὖν ουσία τοϋτ’
1	πρώτη EJ.
2	οόσία έκάστον ἡ Ross: οόσία ἡ έκαστου EJT Asclepius: ἡ ούσία Α\
α Chs. iv.-vi., x.-xii, b Ch. in. 0 The Platomsts.
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and the substance. But if we proceed with reference to accidental qualities—e g if we divide “ that 'which has feet ” into white and black—theie vv ill be as many differentiae as theie aie di\isions It is therefore obvious that the definition is the formula derived from the differentiae, and strictly speaking from the last of them This vull be clear if we change the 12 order of such definitions, eg that of man, saying “ two-footed footed animal ” ; for “ footed ” is superfluous when \*e have already said “ two-footed.” But there is no question of ordei in the substance , for how are we to think of one pait as posterior and the other pnor ^
With regard, then, to definitions by division, let this suffice as a pieliminary statement of their nature
XIII Since the subject of our inquny is sub- Ar stance, let us return to it Just as the substrate and the essence and the combination of these are called un substance, so too is the universal With two of£1,5 these we have already dealt, i e with the essence a and the substrate b ; of the latter we have said that it underlies in two senses—either being an individual thing (as the animal underlies its attributes), or as matter underlies the actuality The universal also 2 is thought by some c to be in the truest sense a cause and a principle Let us therefore proceed to discuss this question too ; for it seems impossible that any universal term can be substance.
First, the substance of an individual is the substance which is peculiar to it and belongs to nothing else ; whereas the universal is common; for by universal we mean that which by nature appertains to several things. Of what particular, then, will 3
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ear α ι; η γαρ πάντων η ουοενος πάντων" οε οὐχ οἷόν τε· ἑνὸς δ’ εἰ ἔσται, καὶ τἆλλα τοῦτ’ 15 ἔπται ὧν γὰρ μία ἡ ουσία, καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἕν καὶ αὐτὰ ἕν. Ἕτι ουσία λέγεται τὸ μὴ καθ’ ὑπο-κειμένου, τὸ δὲ καθόλου καθ’ ὑποκειμένου τινὸς λέγεται ἀεί. Ἀλλ’ ἆρα οὕτω μὲν οὐκ ἐνδέχεται ὡς τὸ τί ἧν εἶναι, ἐν τούτῳ δὲ ἐνυπάρχειν, οἷον τὸ ζῷον ἐν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ ἵππῳ, οὐκοῦν δῆλον ὅτι ἔστι τις αὐτοῦ λόγος. διαφέρει δ’ οὐθὲν οὐδ’ 20 εἰ μὴ πάντων λόγος· ἐστὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ ουσία· οὐδὲν γὰρ ἧττον ουσία τοῦτ’ ἔσται τινος, ὡς ὁ άνθρωπος του ανθρώπου ἐν ῴ ὑπάρχει ὥστε τὸ αὐπὸ συμ-βήσεται πάλιν* ἔπται γὰρ3 ἐκείνου ουσία, οἷον τὸ ζῷον, ἐν ῴ ὡς ἴδιον ὑπάρχει.	Ἕτι δὲ καὶ ἀ-
δύνατον καὶ ἄτοπον τὸ τόδε καὶ ουσίαν, el ἔστιν 25 ἔκ τινων, μὴ ἐξ ουσιών εἶναι μηδ’ ἐκ τοῦ τόδε τι, ἀλλ’ ἐκ ποιου* πρότερον γὰρ ἔσται μὴ ουσία re και το ποιόν ουσίας re καὶ τοῦ τόδε. ὅπερ ἀδύνατον οὔτε λόγῳ γὰρ οὔτε χρόνῳ οὕτε γενέσει οἷόν τε τὰ πάθη τῆς ουσίας εἶναι πρότερα ἔσται γὰρ χωριστά.	Ἕτι τῷ Έωκράτ€ΐ ἐνυπάρξει ουσία
30 ουσία,4, ὥστε δυοῖν ἔσται ουσία. ὅλως δὲ συμβαίνει, εἰ ἔστιν ουσία 6 άνθρωπος και δσα οὕτω λέγεται, μηθὲν τῶν ἐν τῷ λόγῳ εἶναι μηδενὸς
1 απάντων recc	2 απάντων Ab comm.
3	γάρ οόσία ΕΧΓ.
4	ἐνυπάρξει οόσίςι οόσία Γ (οόσία οόσίςι γρ. Ε, οόσία ουσία J, οόσία Ab). οόσίμ ἐνυπάρξει ουσία reco.
α ι.ι., the argument in § 3 will apply to this case also.
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the universal be the substance * Either of all or of none But it cannot be the substance of all; while, if it is to be the substance of one, the rest also will be that one , because things whose substance is one have also one essence and are themselves one.
Again, substance means that which is not predicated of a subject, whereas the universal is always predicated of some subject
But perhaps although the universal cannot be substance in the sense that essence is, it can be present in the essence, as “ animal ” can be present in “ man ” and “ horse.” Then cleaily there is in 4 some sense a foimula of the universal. It makes no difference even if theie is not a formula of everything that is in the substance ; for the universal will be none the less the substance of something; eg.,
“ man ” will be the substance of the man in whom it is present. Thus the same thing will happen again a ; eg “ animal ” will be the substance of that in which it is present as peculiar to it
Again, it is impossible and absurd that the indi- 5 vidual oi substance, if it is composed of anything, should be composed not of substances nor of the individual, but of a quality ; for then non-substance or quality will be prior to substance or the individual. Which is impossible ; for neither in formula nor in time nor in generation can the affections of substance be prior to the substance, since then they would be separable.
Again, a substance will be present in “ Socrates,” 6 who is a substance ; so that it will be the substance of two things. And in general it follows that if “ man ” and all terms used in this way are substance, none of the elements in the formula is the substance of
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ουσίαν, μηδὲ χωρίς ὑπάρχειν αυτών μηδ’ ἐν ἄλλῳ, λέγω δ’ οἷον οὐκ εἶναί τι ζῷον παρά τα τινα, οὐδ’ ἄλλο τῶν ἐν τοῖς λὁγοις οὐδέν Ἕκ τε δὴ 35 τούτων θεωρουσι φανερόν οτι οὐδὲν τῶν καθολου ) a υπαρχόντων ουσία ἐστί, καὶ ὅτι οὐδὲν σημαίνει, των κοινή κατηγορουμένων τόδε τι, ἀλλὰ τοιόνδε εἰ δὲ μή, ἄλλα τε πολλά συμβαίνει και 6 τρίτος άνθρωπος Ἕτι δὲ καὶ ὧδε δῆλον. αδύνατον γαρ ουσίαν ἐξ ουσιών εΐναι ενυπαρχουσών ώς εντελεχεία τά 5 γὰρ δυο ούτως εντελεχεία ουδέποτε εν εντελεχεία, ἀλλ’ ἐὰν δυνάμει δυο ἦ, έσται εν, οΐον η διπλάσιά εκ δυο ήμίσεων δυνάμει γε* ἡ γὰρ εντελεχεία χωρίζει. ώστε εἰ ἡ ουσία εν, οὐκ ἔσται ἐξ ουσιών ενυπ-αρχουσών καὶ κατά τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, ὃ1 λέγει Δημόκριτος ὀρθῶς* ἀδύνατον γὰρ εἶναί φησιν εκ ίο δύο εν ἣ ἐξ ἑνὸς δύο γενεσθαι τά γὰρ μεγέθη τά άτομα τάς ουσίας ποιεί, ομοίως τοίνυν δηλον οτι και ἐπ* αριθμού ἕξει, εἴπερ ἐστὶν ὁ αριθμός συνθεσις μονάδων, ώσπερ λέγεται υπό τινων* ἢ γαρ οὐχ εν ἡ δυάς, ἣ οὐκ ἔστι μονάς εν αὐτῇ εντελεχεία
is Ἕχει δὲ τὸ συμβαΐνον απορίαν. εἰ γὰρ μήτε ἐκ τῶν καθόλου οΐόν τ’ εΐναι μηδεμίαν ουσίαν διά τό τοιόνδε ἀλλὰ μη τόδε τι σημαίνειν, μήτ’ ἐξ ουσιών ενδέχεται εντελεχεία εΐναι μηδεμίαν ουσίαν σύνθετον, άσυνθετον αν εΐη ουσία πάσα, ὥστ’ οὐδὲ λόγος ἂν εἴη ούδεμιας ουσίας, ἀλλὰ 20 μὴν δοκεῖ γε πᾶσι καὶ ελέχθη πάλαι η μόνον εΐναι
1 δ Τ, ci Ross. δν.
α See note on I. ιχ 3
6	Of. L>e Qaelo 303 a 6,	Corn 325 a 35.
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anything, nor can it exist apait fiom the species or in anything else ; I mean, e g , that neither “ animal ” nor any othei element of the foimula can exist apart from the particular species
If we look at the question from this standpoint it 7 is obvious that no universal attribute is substance ; and it is also cleai fioin the fact that none of the common piedicates means “ so-and-so/’ but “ such-and-such ” Otheivn.se amongst many other avrk-waid consequences we have the 44 third man ” a Again, it is clear in this way too Substance can- S not consist of substances actually present in it ; for that which is actually two can ne\er be actually one, wheieas if it is potentially two it can be one E g , the double consists of two halves—that is, potentially ; for the actualization separates the halves. Thus if substance is one, it cannot consist 9 of substances present in it even in this sense, as Democritus rightly obseives , he says that it is impossible for two to come from one, or one from two, because he identifies substance with the atoms b Cleaily then the same will also hold good in the case 10 of number (assuming that number is a composition of units, as it is said to be by some), because either 2 is not 1, or there is not actually a unit in it.
The consequence involves a difficulty ; for if no ll substance can consist of umversals, because they mean “ of such a kind,” and not a particular thing ; and if no substance can be actually composed of substances, every substance will be incomposite, and so there will be no formula of any substance. But in point of fact it is universally held, and has 12 been previously stated,0 that substance is the only
c Ch. v. 5-7.
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ουσίας όρον η μάλιστα· νῦν S9 οὐδὲ ταύτης. οὐδενὸς ἄρ’ ἔπται ορισμός η τρόπον μέν τινα ἔσται, τρόπον δέ τινα οὔ. δῆλον δ’ ἔσται τὸ λεγόμενον ἐκ τῶν ὕστερον μάλλον.
XIV. Φανερὸν δ’ ἐξ αυτών τούτων το συμβαῖνον 25 καὶ τοῖς τὰς ἰδέας λέγουσιν ουσίας τε καὶ χωριστὰς εἶναι, καὶ ἅμα τὸ εἶδος ἐκ τοῦ γόνους ποιοῦσι καὶ τῶν διαφορῶν. εἰ γάρ ἔστι τὰ εἴδη, καὶ τὸ ζῷον ἐν τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ ἵππῳ, ήτοι βν και ταὐτὸν τῷ αριθμώ ἐστὶν ἣ έτερον (τῷ μὲν γὰρ λόγῳ δῆλον 30 ὅτι ἕν* τὸν γὰρ αὐτὸν διέξεισι λόγον 6 λόγων ἐν ἑκατέρῳ) εἰ οὖν ἔπτι τις άνθρωπος αντος καθ’ αυτόν τόδε τι καὶ κεχωρισμένον, ανάγκη και ἐξ ὧν, οἷον τὸ ζῷον καὶ τὸ δίπουν, τόδε τι σημαίνειν καὶ εἶναι χωριστά και ουσίας· ὥστε καὶ τὸ ζῷον.
Εἰ μὲν οὖν τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ ἕν τὸ ἐν τῷ ἵππῳ καὶ τῷ 9 b ἀνθρώπῳ, ὥσπερ σὺ σαυτῷ, πῶς τὸ εν ἐν τοῖς οὖσι χωρίς εν ἔπται, καὶ διὰ τί οὐ καὶ χωρὶς αὑτοῦ ἔπται τὸ ζῷον τοῦτο; έπειτα εἰ μὲν μεθέξει τοῦ δίποδος καὶ τοῦ πολύποδος, ἀδύνατόν τι συμβαίνει· τἀναντία γὰρ ἅμα ὑπάρξει αὐτῷ ἑνὶ καὶ τῷδέ τινι ὄντι. εἰ 5 δὲ μή, τις ὁ τρόπος όταν εἴπῃ τις τὸ ζῷον εἶναι δίπουν ἣ πεζόν; ἀλλ’ ἴσως σύγκειται καὶ ἅπτεται ἢ μέμικται. ἀλλὰ πάντα άτοπα, Ἀλλ’ ἕτερον ἐν
* Cth χν., VIII. νι
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or chief subject of definition; but on this showing there is no definition even of substance. Then there can be no definition of anything ; or rather m a sense there can, and in a sense cannot What this means will be clearer from what follows later a
XIV From these same consideiations it is clear ai^ also what consequence follows for those who main- t?ui tain that the Foims are substances and separable, **£ and who at the same time make the species consist of the genus and the differentiae If there are Forms, and if “ animal ” is present in the man and the hoise, it is either numerically one and the same with them, or not (In foiinula they are cleaily one ; 2 for in each case the speaker will enunciate the same formula ) If, then, there is in some sense an Absolute Man, who is an individual and exists separately, then the constituents, eg “animal” and “two-footed,55 must have an individual meaning and be separable and substances. Hence there must be an Absolute Animal too.
(l) Then if the “ animal ” which is in the horse and 3 the man is one and the same, as yon are one and the same with yourself, how can the one which in things that exist separately be one, and why should not this “ animal ” also be separated from itself ? Again, if it is to partake of “ two-footed ” and of “many-footed,” an impossibility follows; for contrary attributes will belong to it although it is one and individual But if it does not, in what sense is it 4 that one calls an animal “ two-footed ” or “ terrestrial ” ? Perhaps the terms are “ combined ” and “ in contact ” or “ mixed.” But all these expressions are absurd.
(n) “ But there is a different ‘ animal ’ in each
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ἑκάστῳ οὐκοῦν ἄπειρα ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν ἔσται ὦν ἡ ουσία ζῷον* οὐ γὰρ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς ἐκ ζώου 6 άνθρωπος, ἔτι πολλά ἔπται αὐτὸ τὸ ζῷον* ουσία ίο τε γὰρ τὸ ἐν ἑκάστῳ ζῷον οὐ γαρ κατ’ ἅλλο λἐγεται· εἰ δὲ μή, ἐξ ἐκείνου ἔπται ὁ άνθρωπος καὶ γένος αὐτοῦ ἐκεῖνο · καὶ ἔτι ἰδέαι άπαντα ἐξ ὦν ὁ άνθρωπος. ούκοΰν ούκ άλλου μὲν ἰδέα ἔπται άλλον δ’ ουσία (ἀδύνατον γαρ)· αὐτὸ ἄρα ζῷον εν έκαστον ἔπται τῶν ἐν τοῖς ζῴοις Ἕτι ἐκ τινος is τούτο καὶ πῶς ἐξ α ὐτοῦ ζώου, ἣ πῶς οἷόν τε εἶναι τὸ ζῷον, ῴ1 ουσία τούτο αυτό, παρ’ αὐτὸ τὸ ζῷον, ἔτι δ’ ἐπὶ τῶν αισθητών ταΰτά τε συμβαίνει καὶ τούτων ἀτοπώτερα. εἰ δὴ ἀδύνατον ούτως ἔχειν, δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν εἴδη αυτών ούτως ώς τινός φασιν.
so XV Ἐπεὶ δ’ ἡ ουσία ἑτέρα τό τε σύνολον καί 6 λόγος (λόγω δ’ ὅτι ἡ μὲν ούτως ἐστὶν ουσία συν τῇ υίλῃ συνειλημμόνος 6 λόγος, ἡ δ’ ὁ λόγος ολως), οσαι μὲν ουν ούτω λόγονται, τούτων μὲν ἔστι φθορά· καί γαρ γένεσις* τοῦ δὲ λόγου οὐκ ἔστιν ούτως 25 ὥστε φθείρεσθαι* οὐδὲ γὰρ γένεσις (οὐ γὰρ γίγνεται τὸ οἰκίᾳ εἶναι ἀλλὰ τὸ τῇδε τῇ οικία), ἀλλ* ἄνευ γενέσεως καὶ φθοράς εἰσὶ καὶ οὐκ εἰσίν* δέδεικται
1 $ fort. Alexander, ci. Bomiz: ό EJ Asclepius om Ab.
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species.” Then there will be practically an infinity of things of which “ animal ” is the substance, since it is not in an accidental sense that “ man ” is derived from “ animal ” Again, the Absolute Animal 5 will be a plurality. For (a) the “ animal ” in each species will be the substance of that species, since the species is called after it and no other thing.
Othermse “ man ” would be derived from that other thing, which would be the genus of “ man ”	(b)
Finther, all the constituents of “ man ” will be Ideas Then, since nothing can be the Idea of one thing and the substance of another (for this is impossible), each and e\eiy “ animal ” in the 6 various species will be the Absolute Animal
Further, from what will these Forms be derived, and Iiow can they be demed from the Absolute Animal? Or how can “ the animal/’ whose very essence is “ animal,” exist apart from the Absolute Animal ^ And further, in the case of sensible things both these and still more absrnd consequences follow If, then, these consequences are impossible, clearly there are not Forms of sensible things in the sense m which some hold that there are
XV. Since substance is of two kinds, the concrete Tho thing and the formula (I mean that one kind of ώρ substance is the formula m combination with the thlB matter, and the other is the formula in its full sense), substances in the former sense admit of destruction, for they also admit of generation. But the formula does not admit of destruction a in the sense that it is ever being destroyed, since neither does it so admit of generation (for “ being a house ” is not generated, but only “ being this house ”) ; formulae are, and are not, independently of generation and destruction ;
£ c	385
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*9 b
γαρ οτι οὐδεὶς ταῦτα yew α οὐδὲ ποιεῖ. διά τοῦτο δὲ καὶ τῶν ουσιών των αισθητών τών καθ’ ἕκαστα οὕτε ορισμός οϋτΕ ἀπόδειξις ἔπτιν, ὅτι ἔχουσιν so ύλην ἧς ἡ φύσις τοιαύτη ὥστ’ ἐνδέχεσθαι καὶ εἶναι καὶ μή* διὸ φθαρτά πάντα τά καθ' ἕκαστα αυτών. εἰ οὖν ἥ τε ἀπόδειξις τῶν αναγκαίων καὶ ὁ ορισμός Επιστημονικόν,1 καὶ οὐκ ἐνδέχεται, ὥσπερ οὐδ’ Επιστήμην ὁτὲ μὲν Επιστήμην οτε δ’ άγνοιαν εἶναι, ἀλλὰ δόξα τὸ τοιοῦτόν Εστιν, ούτως οὐδ’ ἀπό-40 a δειξιν οὐδ’ ορισμόν, ἀλλὰ δόξα ἐστὶ τοῦ ἐνδεχομένου ἄλλως ἔχειν, δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ ἂν εἴη αυτών οϋτΕ ορισμός οντΕ ἀπόδειξις ἄδηλά τε γὰρ τὰ φθειρόμενα τοῖς ἔχουσι τὴν Επιστήμην, ὅταν ἐκ τῆς αἰσθήσεως ἀπέλθῃ* καὶ σωζομόνων τών λόγων ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ τῶν 5 αὐτῶν οὐκ Εσται οϋτΕ ορισμός ἔτι οὔτε ἀπόδειξις διὸ δεῖ τῶν πρὸς όρον, όταν τις όρίζηταί τι τών καθ' Εκαστον,2 μη άγνοΕίν οτι ἀεὶ ἀναἱρεῖν Εστιν οὐ γαρ ἐνδέχεται όρίσασθαι	Οὐδὲ δὴ ἰδέαν
οὐδεμίαν ἔπτιν όρίσασθαι· τῶν γὰρ καθ’ Εκαστον ή ἰδέα, ὡς φασί, καὶ χωριστή άναγκαΐον δὲ ἐξ ίο ονομάτων Είναι τον λόγον ονομα δ’ οὐ ποιήσει ὁ ὁριζόμενος άγνωστον γαρ Εσται τά 8ε κείμενα κοινὰ πᾶσιν ανάγκη άρα ὑπάρχειν καὶ ἄλλῳ ταῦτα οἷον εἴ τις σὲ όρίσαιτο, ζωον ἐρεῖ ισχνόν ή λευκὸν
1 ἐπιστ^μονιΑός EJ Asclepius.
2 ἕκαστα recc
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for it has been shown a that no one either generates or cieates them For this reason also there is no 2 definition or demonstration of paiticular sensible substances, because they contain matter whose nature is such that it can both exist and not exist. Hence all the individual instances of them are perishable If, then, the demonstration and definition of 3 necessary tiuths lequnes scientific knowledge, and if, just as knowledge cannot be sometimes knowledge and sometimes ignoiance (it is opinion that is of this nature), so too demonstration and definition cannot vary (it is opinion that is concerned with that which can be otherwise than it is)—then clearly theie can be neither definition noi demonstxation of mdi\ idual sensible substances For (a) things winch pensh 4 are obscure to those who have knowledge of them when they are removed from the sphere of then perception, and (b) even though then formulae aie preser\ed in the soul, there will no longer be eithei definition or demonstration of them Therefore in cases relating to definition, when we are trying to define any individual, we must not fail to xealize that our definition may always be upset; because it is impossible to define these things.
Nor, indeed, can any Idea be defined ; for the 5 Idea is an individual, as they say, and separable ; and the formula must consist of woids, and the man ^ who is defining must not coin a word, because it de1 would not be comprehensible. But the words which are in use are common to all the things which they denote ; and so they must necessarily apply to something else as well. E.g., if a man were to define you, he would say that you are an animal which is lean or white or has some other attribute, which will apply
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ἣ ἕτερόν τι ὃ καὶ ἄλλῳ ὑπάρξει. εἰ δέ τις φαίη 15 μηδὲν κωλύειν χωρὶς μὲν πάντα πολλοῖς, ἅμα δὲ μόνῳ τούτῳ υπάρχων, λ^κτέον πρώτον μὲν ὅτι καὶ ἀμφοῖν, οἷον τὸ ζῷον δίπουν τῷ ζῴῳ καὶ τῷ δίποδι (καὶ τοΰτο ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν ἀιδίων καὶ ανάγκη εἶναι, πρότερά γ* ὄντα καὶ μέρη τοῦ συνθέτου * ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ χωριστά, εἴπερ πὸ άνθρωπος χωριστόν* ἣ γὰρ 20 οὐθὲν ἣ ἄμφω· εἰ μὲν οὖν μηθέν, οὐκ ἔπται τὸ γένος παρά τά εἴδη εἰ δ’ ἔπται, καὶ ἡ διαφορά)* εἶθ’ ὅτι πρότερα τῷ εἶναι* ταντα δὲ οὐκ ἀνταν-αιρεῖται.
Έπειτα1 εἰ ἐξ ἰδεῶν αἱ ἰδέαι (ἀσυνθετώτερα γὰρ τὰ ἐξ ὦν), ἔτι ἐπὶ πολλών δεήσει κἀκεῖνα κατηγορ€Ϊσθαι ἐξ ὦν ἡ ἰδέα, οἷον τὸ ζῷον καὶ τὸ 25 δίπονν εἰ δὲ μή, πῶς γνωρισθήσεται, ἔπται γὰρ ἰδέα τις ἣν αδύνατον ἐπὶ πλειόνων κατηγορήσαι ἢ ἑνός. οὐ δοκεῖ δε, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα ἰδέα εἶναι μεθ-εκτή.
Ὀσπερ οὖν εἴρηται, λανθάνει ὅτι αδύνατον ὁρί-σασθαι ἐν τοῖς ἀιδίοις, μάλιστα δὲ ὅσα μοναχά, 30 οἷον ἥλιος ἣ σελήνη. οὐ μόνον γαρ διαμαρτάνουσι τῷ προστιθέναι τοιαΰτα ὦν άφαιρονμένων ἔτι ἔπται ἤλιος, ὥσπερ τὸ περὶ γῆν ἰὸν ἣ νυκτικρυφές (ἂν γὰρ
ι έπειτα ὅἐ EJ ἐτί γρ Ε · ἐτι (om. εί) Alexandei
a The statement has only been implied m the preceding arguments.
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to something else as well. And if it should be said 6 that there is no i eason why all the attributes separately should not belong to several things, and yet in combination belong to this alone, we must reply,
(i) that they also belong to both the elements , eg,
“ two-footed animal ” belongs both to “ animal ” and to “ two-footed ” (and in the case of eternal elements tins is even necessarily so ; since they are pnor to the compound, and parts of it. Indeed they 7 aie also sepaiable, if the term “ man ” is separable— for either neither can be separable, or both are so. If neither, the genus will not exist apait from the species, or if it is so to exist, so will the ciiffei entia); (n ) that “ animal ” and “ two-footed ” are pnor m being to “ two-footed animal,” and that which is pnor to something else is not destroyed together with it.
Again, if the Ideas are composed of Ideas (for 8 constituents are less composite than that which they compose), still the elements of which the Idea is composed (eg “animal” and “two-footed”) will have to be predicated of many particulais Otherwise, how can they be known? For there would be an Idea which cannot be predicated of more than one thing. But this is not considered possible; every Idea is thought to admit of participation
Thus, as we have said,a the impossibility of defining 9 individuals is liard to realize when we are dealing with eternal entities, especially in the case of such as are unique, e g the sun and moon. For people go wrong not only by including in the definition attributes on whose removal it will still be sun—e g ,
“ that which goes round the earth,” or 4 4 mgfit-hidden ” (for they suppose that if it stops or becomes
B89
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στῇ ἣ φανῇ, οὐκέτι ἔσταἱ ήλιος' ἀλλ’ ἄτοπον εἰ μή· ὁ γὰρ ήλιος ουσίαν τινα σημαίνει)—ἔτι ὅσα ἐπ’ άλλον ἐνδέχεται, οἷον ἐἄν έτερος γένηται τοιοῦτος, δῆλον ὅτι ήλιος ἔσται κοινὸς ἄρα ὁ λόγος ἀλλ’ ἦν τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα ὁ ήλιος, ώσπερ Κλείων ἣ Σωκράτης, ἐπεὶ διὰ τί οὐδεὶς ὅρον ἐκφέρει αὐ-τῶν ἰδέας; γένοιτο γαρ ἂν δῆλον πειρωμένων ὅτι ἀληθὲς τὸ νῦν εἰρημένον
XVI.	Φανερὸν δὲ ὅτι καὶ τῶν δοκουσῶν εἶναι ουσιών αί πλεῖσται δυνάμεις εἴσί, τά τε μόρια τῶν ζώων (οὐδὲν γὰρ κεχωρισμένον αυτών ἔστιν όταν δὲ χωρισθη, καὶ τότε ὄντα ὡς ὕλη πάντα) καὶ γῆ καὶ πῦρ καὶ ἀήρ οὐδὲν γὰρ αυτών ἕν ἐστιν, ἀλλ’ οἷον σωρός,1 πρὶν ἣ πεφθῇ καὶ γένηταί τι ἐξ αυτών εν. μάλιστα δ’ ἄν τις τὰ τῶν εμφυχων ὑπολάβοι μόρια καὶ τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς πάρεγγυς ἄμφω γίγνεσθαι, ὄντα καὶ ἐντελεχείᾳ καὶ δυνάμει, τῷ ἀρχὰς ἔχειν κινήσεως ἀπό τινος ἐν ταῖς καμπαῖς* διὸ ἕνια ζῷα διαιρούμενα ζῇ ἀλλ’ όμως δυνάμει πάντ’ ἔσται, ὅταν ἦ εν καὶ συνεχὲς φύσει, άλλα μη βία ἢ2 σνμφύσει· πὸ γὰρ τοιοντον πηρωσις	Ἐπεὶ δὲ
πὸ ἕν λεγεται ώσπερ και το ον, καὶ ἡ ουσία η τοΰ ενός μία και ὦν μία αριθμώ εν αριθμώ, φανερόν ότι ούτε τό εν ούτε τό ον ἐνδέχεται ουσίαν είναι
1 σωρός EJ Asclepius, ό σωρός Ab Alexander: ό ορρός γρ Ε γρ. Alexander.
a ἡ ΛαΙ Α*.
a «c. m the night.
b <? # wasps, bees, toitoises (P. JVai 467 a 18, 468 a 25).
« it is only when they do not property constitute a unity that parts can be said to exist actually.
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visibleα it will no longer be sun ; but it is absurd that this should be so, since “ the sun ” denotes a definite substance)—they also mention attributes which may 10 apply to something else , e g , if another thing with those attributes comes into being, cleaily it will be a sun. The formula, then, is general, but the sun was supposed to be an individual, like Cleon or Socrates Why does not one of the exponents of the Ideas pioduce a definition of them 5 If they were to try, it would become obvious that what we have just said is true
XVI It is obvious that e\ en of those things which Most^< are thought to be substances the majonty are ^ tUc^ potentialities ; both the paits of hung things (for none of them has a separate substantial existence ; and when they are separated, although they still exist, they exist as matter), and earth, fire and air; for none of these is one thing—they aie a mere aggregate before they are digested and some one thing is generated from them It might be supposed 2 very reasonably that the parts of living things and the conesponding parts of their vital punciple aie both, i e exist both actually and potentially, because they contain principles of motion derived from something m their joints ; and hence some animals b live even when they are divided Nevertheless it is only potentially that all of them will exist when they are one and continuous by nature and not by force or concretion ; for this sort of thing is malformation.0
And since “ unity ” has the same variety of senses 3 as “ being,” and the substance of Unity is one, TJarvei and things whose substance is numerically one are tubsta numerically one, evidently neither Umty nor Being can be the substance of things, just as neither
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τῶν πραγμάτων, ώσπερ οὐδὲ τὸ στοιχείῳ εἶναι ἣ 20 ἀρχῇ ἀλλὰ ζητοῦμεν τίς οὖν ἡ ἀρχή, ἵνα εἰς γνωριμώτερον ἀναγάγωμεν μάλλον μεν οὖν τούτων ουσία το ον καὶ ἕν ἣ ἥ τε αρχή και το στοιχείου καὶ τὸ αίτιον, οΰπω δὲ οὐδὲ ταῦτα, εϊπερ μηδ’ ἄλλο κοινόν μηδέν ουσία ούδενί γαρ υπάρχει ἦ οὐσία ἀλλ’ ἣ αὑτῇ τε καὶ τῷ εχοντι αυτήν, οὖ 25 ἐστὶν ουσία. ἔτι τὸ εν πολλαχῇ οὐκ ἂν εἴη ἅμα, τὸ δὲ κοινόν άμα πολλαχῇ υπάρχει* ὥστε δῆλον ὅτι οὐδὲν τῶν καθόλου υπάρχει παρά τα καθ’ ἕκαστα χωρίς, ἀλλ’ οἱ τὰ εἴδη λέγοντες είναι1 τη μεν ὀρθῶς λεγουσι χωρίζοντες αὐτά, εϊπερ ουσίαι 30 εἰσί, τῇ δ’ οὐκ ὀρθῶς, ὅτι τὸ εν ἐπὶ πολλῶν είδος λεγουσιν. αίτιον δ’ ὅτι οὐκ ἔχουσιν άποδοΰναι τινες αί τοιαϋται ουσίαι αι άφθαρτοι παρά τάς καθ’ ἕκαστα καὶ αἰσθητάς ποιοϋσιν οὖν τὰς αύτάς τῷ εἴδει τοῖς φθαρτοΐς (ταυτας γάρ ἴσμεν), αὐτοάν-θρωπον καὶ αὐτόιππον, προστιθεντες τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς 1 a τὸ ρήμα τὸ “ αὐτό ” καίτοι καν εἰ μὴ ἑωράκειμεν τὰ άστρα, οὐδὲν ἂν ἧττον, οἶμαι, ἧσαν ουσίαι άιδιοι παρ’ ἃς ημείς ῄδειμεν ὥστε και νΰν εἰ μὴ ἔχομεν2 τινες εἰσίν, ἀλλ’ εἶναί γέ τινας ϊσως αναγκαίου. 'Ότι μὲν οὖν οὔτε τῶν καθόλου 5 λεγομένων οὐδὲν ουσία, οὔτ’ ἐστὶν ουσία ουδέ μία ἐξ ουσιών, δῆλον.
XVII. Τί δὲ χρὴ λέγειν και ὁποῖόν τι την ουσίαν,
1	είναι Ab Alexander: om EJ Asclepius.
2	ἐχοιμεν reCC.
α ί.ι., a thing is a principle in relation to something else which it explains, therefore a principle is less substantial than unity or being, which belong to a thing in itself. b «,ι. universal, ο/. I. ix. 1.
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“ being an element ” or “ principle ” can be the substance , but we ask what the principle is so that we in ay refer to something more intelligible a Now 4 of these concepts Being and Unity aie more nearly substance than are principle, element and cause ; but not even the former are quite substance, since nothing else that is common is substance, for substance belongs to nothing except itself and that which contains it and of which it is the substance. Again, Unity cannot exist in many places at the 5 same time, but that which is common is present m many things at the same time Hence it is clear that no universal exists in separation apait from its particulais The exponents of the Forms are partly right in their account when they make the Forms separate , that is, if the Forms are substances, but they are also partly vrcong, since by “ Foim ” they mean the “ one-over-many.” b The reason for this 6 is that they cannot explain what are the imperishable substances of this kind which exist besides particular sensible substances , so they make them the same in kind as penshable things (for these we know) ,
1 e , they make “ Ideal Man ” and “ Ideal Horse,” adding the word “ Ideal ” to the names of sensible things However, I presume that even if we had 7 never seen the stars, none the less there would be eternal substances besides those which we knew ; and so in the present case even if we cannot apprehend what they are, still there must be eternal substances of some kind
It is clear, then, both that no univeisal term is substance and that no substance is composed of
substances.
XVII.	As for what and what sort of thing we mean
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41 a
πάλιν άλλην otov αρχήν ποιησάμενοι λέγωμεν ἴσως γαρ ἐκ τούτων εσται δῆλον καὶ περὶ ἐκείνης τῆς ουσίας ἥτις ἐστὶ κεχωρισμένη τῶν αισθητών ουσιών. ίο ἐπεὶ οὖν ἡ ουσία αρχή και αιτία τις εστίν, ἐντεῦθεν μετιτέον.
Ζητεῖται δὲ τὸ διὰ τί ἀεὶ ούτως, διὰ τί ἄλλο ἄλλῳ τινὶ ὑπάρχει τὸ γαρ ζητεῖν διὰ τί ὁ μουσικός άνθρωπος μουσικός άνθρωπός1 ἐστιν, ήτοι ἐστὶ τὸ εἰρημένον ζητεῖν διὰ τί ὁ άνθρωπος μουσικός εστιν, ή άλλο τό μὲν οὖν διὰ τί αὐτό ἐστιν αυτό, οὐδέν ἐστι ζητεῖν δεῖ γὰρ τὸ ὅτι καὶ τὸ εἶναι ύπαρχειν δῆλα ὄντα, λέγω δ’ οἷον ὅτι ἡ σελήνη εκλείπει αυτό δὲ ὅτι αὐτὸ εἷς λόγος καὶ μία αἰτία ἐπὶ πάντων, διὰ τί ὁ άνθρωπος άνθρωπος ή 6 μουσικός μουσικός (πλὴν εἴ τις λέγοι ὅτι αδιαίρετον προς αυτό έκαστον, τούτο δ’ ἦν τὸ ἑνὶ εἶναι) · ἀλλὰ 20 τοῦτο κοινόν τε κατά πάντων και τὸ σύντομον ςητησειε ο αν τις οια τι ο ανσρωπος εστι ζωον τοιονδί. τοῦτο μεν τοίνυν δῆλον, ὅτι οὐ ζητεῖ διὰ τί ος ἐστιν άνθρωπος άνθρωπός ἐστιν τὶ ἄρα κατά τινος ςητει οια τι υπάρχει (οτι ο υπάρχει, οει δῆλον εἶναι* εἰ γὰρ μὴ ούτως, οὐδὲν ζητεί) οἷον 25 διὰ τί βροντά, διὰ τί2 ψόφος γίγνεται εν τοῖς νέφεσιν; ἄλλο γὰρ οὕτως κατ’ ἅλλου ἐστὶ τὸ ζη-τοὑμενον, καὶ διὰ τί ταδί, οἷον πλίνθοι και λίθοι,
1 μουσιίοός άνθρωπός codd. comm ἄνὅρωπος μουσικός recc 2 ὅιά τί Α Alexandei ὅιότι.
a The argument is The question “ Why is the cultured man a cultured man 9 ’* it it does noi mean 14 Why is the man cultured 9 n can only mean “ Why is a thing itself ? ” But when we ask a question the fact must be obvious , and since it is obvious that a thing is itself, “ because it is itself ” (or “ because each thing is indivisible from itself ”) is the one 394
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by substance, let us explain this by making, as it a fie were, another fresh start Perhaps in this way we shall also obtain some light upon that kind of sub-stance which exists in separation from sensible substances. Since, then, substance is a kind of principle and cause, we had better pursue our inquiry from this point
Now when we ask why a thing is, it is always in ‘wii the sense “ why does A belong to B 1 ” To ask why 2 the cultured man is a cultured man is to ask either, ai*s\ as we have said, why the man is cultured, or some- S'wh thing else Now to ask why a thing is itself is no question , because when we ask the reason of a thing the fact must iiist be evident; eg, that the moon suffeis eclipse , and “ because it is itself ” is the one 3 explanation and reason which applies to all questions such as “ why is man man ? ” 01 “ why is the cultured person cultured ? ” (unless one were to say that each thing is indivisible from itself, and that this is what “ being one ” really means) ; but this, besides being a general answer, is a summary oneα We may, however, ask why a man is an animal of such-and-such a kind It is clear, then, that w e are not asking 4 why he who is a man is a man , therefore we are asking why A, which is predicated of B, belongs to B.
(The fact that A does belong to B must be evident, for if this is not so, the question is pointless.) E.g Why-does it thunder ? ” means “ why is a noise produced in the clouds ? ” for the true form of the question is one thing predicated in this way of another Or 5 again, “ why are these things, e.g brinks and stones,
and only complete answer to all questions of this type.
Since this answer (in either form) is clearly unsatisfactory, the question which it answers cannot be a proper question
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οἰκία εστίν, φανερόν τοίνυν on ζητεί το αίτιον (τοϋτο δ’ ἐστὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, ὡς εἰπεῖν λογικῶς), ὃ ἐπ’ ἐνίων μεν ἐστι τινος ἕνεκα, οἷον ἴσως ἐπ’ οἰκίας ἣ 30 κλίνης, ἐπ’ ἐνίων δέ τί iκίνησε πρώτον αίτιον γαρ και τούτο αλλά τό μεν τοιοΰτον αίτιον ἐπὶ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι ζητείται καί φθείρεσθαι, θάτερον δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ εἶναι	Αανθάνει δὲ μάλιστα τό ζη-
4ΐ b τονμενον εν τοῖς μη κατ’ άλλήλων1 λεγομένοις, οἷον άνθρωπος τί ἐστι ζητείται, διὰ τὸ απλώς λεγεσθαι άλλα μη διορίζειν ότι τάδε2 τόδε άλλα δει διαρθρώσαντας ζητεΐν εί δε μη, κοινόν του μηδέν ζητεΐν και του ζητεΐν τι γίγνεται. ἐπεὶ δὲ δεῖ ἔχειν 5 τε καὶ ύπάρχειν τό εἶναι, δῆλον δὴ ὅτι την ύλην ζητεί Βία τί <τί>3 ἐστιν οἷον οἰκία ταδὶ διὰ τί, ὅτι4 υπάρχει ο ἦν οΙκία εἶναι. καὶ άνθρωπος τοδί,5 η τό σώμα τοϋτο τοδϊ εχον ώστε τό αίτιον ζητείται της ύλης (τοϋτο δ’ ἐστὶ τὸ εΐδος) ω τί ἐστιν τοϋτο δ’ ἡ ουσία. Φανερόν τοίνυν ότι ἐπὶ τῶν ίο ἁπλῶν οὐκ ἔστι ζητησις οὐδὲ δίδαξις, ἀλλ’ ετερος τρόπος της ζητησεως τών τοιούτων.	Ἐπεὶ
δὲ τὸ ἔκ τινος σύνθετον ούτως ώστε εν είναι τό παν, ἀλλὰ6 μὴ ὡς σωρός, ἀλλ’ ὡς ἡ συλλαβή—ἡ δὲ συλλαβή ούκ εστι τά στοιχεία, ουδέ τώ βα7 ταύτό
1	μἡ /ίατ ἀλλἡλων γρ Ε * μἡ Λ·αταλλἡλως Alexander: μἡ κατ’ ἄλλων μίνοις Ε * μἡ λατ άλλων <ΙΓ.
2	τάὅε ἡ Ε J τόδε ἡ Γ.
3	Christ, fort. Alexander
4	ὅτι ταὅι EJ Alexander (τα<51 post όπάρχει recc.)
5	τοὅί Ab Alexandei. όόί __	6 ἀν Ab
7	τφ βαΑ* Alexander τό βα recc : om. EJr.
α Pure forms which contain no matter, in their case the
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a house ? ” Clearly then we are inquiring for the cause (i e , to speak abstractly, the essence) ; vthieh w is in the case of some things, e g house or bed, the end, and in others the pume mover—for this also is a cause We look for the latter kind of cause in the case of generation and destruction, but for the former also in the case of existence
What we aie now looking for is most obscure ^hen q one term is not predicated of another , e.g when we Tins i inquire what man is ; because the expiession is a simple one not analysed into subject and attributes quest We must make the question articulate befoie 5?^ ask it; otherwise we get something ^hich shaies^?’ t the nature of a pointless and of a definite question true Now since we must know that the fact actually 7 exists, it is surely clear that the question is ** -why is the matter so-and-so^” eg “ why are these materials a house ? ” Because the essence of house is present in them And this matter, or the body containing this particular form, is man Thus what we are seeking is the cause (i e the foim) in vntue Tims of which the matter is a definite thing . and this is the substance of the thing.
Clearly then in the case of simple entities a inquiry and explanation are impossible ; in such cases there is. a different mode of inquiry.
Now since that which is composed of something in 8 such a way that the whole is a unity; not as an it is t aggregate is a unity, but as a syllable isb—the syllable is not the letters, nor is BA the same as B mater
method just described obviously will not apply. They can only be apprehended intuitively (<?/. IX. x.).
b This sentence is not finished, the parenthesis which follows lasts until the end of the chapter.
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πὸ1 β καί ᾶ, οὐδ’ ἡ σὰρξ πῦρ καὶ γῆ* διαλυθἐντων ΐό γὰρ τὰ μὲν οὐκέτι ἔπτιν, οἷον ἡ σὰρξ καὶ ἡ συλ-λαβή, τὰ δὲ στοιχεῖα ἔπτι, καὶ τὸ πῦρ καὶ ἡ γῆ. ἔπτιν ἄρα τι ἡ συλλαβή, οὐ μόνον τὰ στοιχεῖα τὸ φωνῆεν καὶ ἄφωνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ έτερον τι καὶ ἡ σὰρξ οὐ μόνον πῦρ καὶ γῆ ἣ τὸ θερμόν καὶ ψυχρόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἕτερόν τι. εἰ τοίνυν ανάγκη κάκ€Ϊνο η 20 στοιχεῖον ἣ ἐκ στοιχείων εἶναι, εἰ μὲν στοιχεῖον, πάλιν ὁ αυτός ἔσται λόγος ἐκ τούτον γαρ καί πνρός καί γης ἔπται ἡ σὰρξ καὶ ἔπι ἄλλου, ὥστ’ εἰς άπειρον βαδιεῖται εἰ δὲ ἐκ στοιχείου, δῆλον ὅτι οὐχ ἑνὸς ἀλλὰ πλειόνων, ἣ ἐκεῖνο αὐτὸ ἔπται, ὥστε πάλιν ἐπὶ τούτου τὸν αυτόν ίροϋμζν λόγον 25 καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς σαρκός η συλλαβής δόξειε δ’ ἂν εἶναί τι τούτο καί ου στοιχεῖον, καὶ αίτιόν γε τοῦ εἶναι τοδὶ μὲν σάρκα, τοδὶ δὲ συλλαβήν. ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων. ουσία δὲ έκαστου μὲν τούτο τοΰτο γαρ αίτιον πρώτον τοΰ εἶναι* ἐπεὶ δ’ ἔνια οὐκ ουσίαι τῶν πραγμάτων, ἀλλ’ ὅσαι οὐσίαι κατὰ so φύσιν καὶ φύσει συνεστήκασι, φανείη ἂν [καὶ]2 αυτή ή φύσις ουσία, ή ἐστιν οὐ στοιχεῖον ἀλλ’ ὰρχή στοιχεῖον δ’ ἐστὶν εἰς ὃ διαιρεῖται ένυπάρχον ώς ύλην, οἷον τῆς συλλαβής τό α καί τό β
1 ταότό τό EJT Alexander * ταότό τᾶ recc : αότο τᾶ Ab. *
8	Christ.
α the formal cause 0/ V. iv. 4-6
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and A , nor is flesh fire and eaith ; because after ment dissolution the compounds, e g flesh or the syllable, no longer exist, but the letteis exist, and so do fire and earth Theiefoie the syllable is some particular 9 thing, not meiely the letteis, vowel and consonant, but something else besides And flesh is not merely fire and eaith, 01 hot and cold, but something else besides Since then this something else must 10 be either an element or composed of elements, (a) if it is an element, the same argument applies again ; for flesh will be composed of this and fire and earth, and again of anothei element, so that there will be an infinite xegiession And (b) if it is composed of elements, clearly it is composed not of one (otherwise it will itself be that element) but of se\eral; so that we shall use the same aigument in this case as about the flesh oi the syllable It ^ould seem, 11 however, that this “ something else ” is something that is not an element, but is the cause that this matter is flesh and that matter a syllable, and simi-laily in other cases And this is the substance of 12 each thing, for it is the primaiy cause of its existence.
And since, although some things aie not substances, all substances are constituted in accordance with and by nature, substance would seem to be this “ nature,” which is not an element but a principle a An element is that which is present as matter in a thing, and into which the thing is divided; eg, A and B are the elements of the syllable.
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5	I. Ἐκ δὴ τῶν εἰρημένων συλλογίσασθαι δεῖ, καὶ συναγαγόντας τὸ κεφάλαιον τέλος ἐπιθεῖναι εἴρη-5 ται δὴ ὅτι τῶν ουσιών ζητείται τὰ αίτια και αI ἀρχαὶ καὶ τὰ στοιχεία οὐσίαι δὲ αἱ μὲν όμολογού-μεναί εἰσιν ὑπὸ πάντων, περὶ δὲ ἐνίων ἰδίᾳ τινὲς ἀπεφήναντο ὁμολογούμεναι μὲν αἱ φυσικαί, οἷον πῦρ γῆ ὕδωρ ἀὴρ καὶ τἆλλα τὰ ἁπλᾶ σώματα, ο ἔπειτα τὰ φυτὰ καὶ τὰ μόρια αυτών, και τα ζῷα καὶ τὰ μόρια των ζώων, καὶ τέλος 6 ουρανός και τα μόρια του ούρανοΰ ἰδίᾳ δέ τινες ουσίας λέγουσιν εἶναι τα τ’ εἴδη καὶ τὰ μαθηματικά ἄλλας δὲ δὴ συμβαίνει ἐκ τῶν λόγων ουσίας εἶναι, τὸ τί ἧν εἶναι καὶ τὸ ὑποκείμενον ἔτι ἄλλως τὸ γόνος 5 μάλλον τῶν εἰδῶν καὶ τὸ καθόλου των καθ’ ἕκαστα τῷ δὲ καθόλου καὶ τῷ γένει καὶ αἱ ἰδέαι συν-άπτουσιν* κατὰ τὸν αυτόν γαρ λόγον οὐσίαι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι. ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ τι ἦν εἶναι ουσία, τούτου δὲ λόγος 6 ορισμός, διὰ τοῦτο περὶ ορισμού καί περὶ τοῦ καθ αὑτὸ διώρισται. ἐπεὶ δὲ ὁ ορισμός λόγος, 0 ὁ δὲ λόγος μέρη ἔχει, ἀναγκαῖον καὶ περὶ μύρους
« Of. VII. 1.	& ο/. VII. 11
c Ο/. VII in., IV
4 C/· VII. XU1.	· α/. VII. XIV.
' ῶμ ΥΠ.ιν.-νν,χιν,χν.
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I. We must now draw our conclusions from what has book been said, and after summing up the icsult, bring our inquiry to a close We have saida that the s objects of our inquiry aie the causes and principles th*» pi and elements of substances Now some substances mg B< are agreed upon by all; but about others certain thinkers have stated individual theories Those 2 about which theie is agreement are natural substances · e g fire, earth, water, air and all the other simple bodies ; next, plants and their parts, and animals and the parts of animals ; and finally the sensible universe and its parts ; and certain thinkers individually include as substances the Foims and the objects of mathematics.6 And aiguments show 3 that there are yet other substances * the essence and the substrate.6 Again, from another point of view, the genus is more nearly substance than the species, and the universal than the paiticulais d ; and there is a close connexion between rhe universal and genus and the Idea^ foi rhev aie thought to be substance on the same giounds * And since the essence 4 is substance, and definition is the formula of the essence, we have therefore systematically examined definition and essential predicationf And since the definition is a formula, and the formula has parts, we have been compelled to investigate “ parts,” vol. i	2d	401
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ἦν ἰδεῖν, ποῖα τῆς οὐσίας μέρη καὶ ποῖα ον, καὶ εἰ ταῦτα καὶ τοῦ ορισμού. ἔτι τοίνυν οὔτε τὸ καθ-όλου ουσία οὔτε τὸ γένος περὶ δὲ τῶν ἰδεῶν καὶ τῶν μαθηματικών ύστερον σκεπτέον* παρά γαρ τας αισθητάς ουσίας ταύτας λέγουσί τινες εἶναι. νῦν 20 δὲ περὶ τῶν ομολογουμένων ουσιών ἐπέλθωμεν.
Αὖται δ’ εἰσὶν αἱ αίσθηταί αί δ’ αίσθηταI ουσίαι πάσαι ύλην ἔχουσιν. ἔστι δ’ ουσία το ὑποκείμενον, ἄλλως μὲν ἡ ὕλη (ὕλην δὲ λέγω ἣ μὴ τόδε τι οὖσα ἐνεργείᾳ δυνάμει ἐστὶ τόδε τι), άλλως δ’ ὁ λόγος καὶ ἡ μορφή, ὃ τόδε τι ἂν τῷ λόγῳ χωριστόν ἐστιν so τρίτον δὲ τὸ ἐκ τούτων, οὖ γένεσις μόνου καί φθορά ἐστι, καὶ χωριστόν απλώς* τῶν γὰρ κατὰ τον λόγον ουσιών αἱ μὲν αἱ δ’ οὔ.	Ὅτι δ’ ἐστὶν
ουσία καί ἡ όλη, δῆλον ἐν πάσαις γὰρ ταῖς ἀντι-κειμέναις μεταβολαῖς ἐστί τι τὸ ὑποκείμενον ταῖς μεταβολαῖς, οἷον κατὰ τόπον το νυν μὲν ἐνταῦθα, 33 πάλιν δ’ άλλοθι, καὶ κατ’ αὔξησιν ὃ νῦν μὲν τηλικόνδε, πάλιν δ’ ἔλαττον ἢ μεῖζον, καὶ κατ’
: b ἀλλοίωσιν ὃ νῦν μὲν υγιές, πάλιν δὲ κάμνον. ομοίως δὲ καὶ κατ’ ουσίαν ο νυν μὲν ἐν γενέσει, πάλιν δ’ ἐν φθορά, καὶ νῦν μὲν ὑποκείμενον ὡς τόδε τι, πάλιν δ’ υποκείμενον ὡς κατὰ στέρησιν. καὶ άκολονθοϋσι δὴ ταύτῃ αἱ ἄλλαι μεταβολαι.
a cy. νπ χ, κι.
b 6/ VII. xiii., XVI c Books XIII and XIV.
4 Cy. VII. vin
e In point of fact the only form which is absolutely separable is Mind or Reason. 0/ XII νιν, ix.
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and to discover what things are parts of the substance, and what are not; and whether the parts of the substance are also paits of the definition.* Further, then, neither the umveisal noi the genus is substance b As for the Ideas and the objects of 5 mathematics (for some say that these exist apart from sensible substances) we must consider them later0 But now let us proceed to discuss those substances which are generally accepted as such
Now these are the sensible substances, and all sensible substances contain matter. And the sub- 6 strate is substance , in one sense matter (by matter I mean that which is not actually, but is potentially, an individual thing) ; and in another the foimula and the specific shape (which is an individual thing and is theoretically separable) , and thirdly there is the combination of the two, which alone admits of generation and destruction^ and is separable in an unqualified sense—for of substances in the sense of formula some aie separablee and some are not.
That matter is also substance is evident; for m 7 all opposite processes of change there is something Subsi that underlies those processes ; eg, if the change is ‘ of place, that which is now in one place and subsequently in another ; and if the change is of magnitude. that which is now of such-and-such a size, and subsequently smaller or greater; and if the change is of quality, that which is now healthy and subsequently diseased Similarly, if the change is B in respect of being, there is something which is now in course of generation, and subsequently in coarse of destruction, and which is the underlying substrate, now as this individual thing, and subsequently as deprived of its individuality. In this last process
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3 των δ’ άλλων ἣ μιᾴ ἣ δυοῖν αύτη ούκ ἀκολουθεῖ· οὐ γὰρ ανάγκη, εἴ τι ὕλην ἔχει τοπικήν, τοῦτο καὶ γεννητὴν καὶ φθαρτήν ἔχειν τίς μὲν οὖν διάφορά του απλώς γίγνεσθαι καὶ μὴ ἁπλῶς, ἐν τοῖς φυσικοῖς εἴρηται
II. Ἐπεὶ δ’ ἡ μὲν ὡς υποκείμενη καὶ ὡς ὕλη ουσία ίο ὁμολογεῖται, αυτή δ’ ἐστὶν ἡ δυνάμει, λοιπόν την ὡς ἐνέργειαν ουσίαν των αισθητών εἰπεῖν τίς ἐστιν. Δημόκριτός μὲν οὖν τρεις δια φοράς ἔοικεν οἰομένῳ εἶναι τὸ μὲν γαρ ὑποκείμενον σώμα την ύλην εν καὶ τούτον, διαφέρειν δὲ ἣ ρυσμψ, ὅ ἐστι σχήμα, π ἣ τροπή, ο ἐστι θέσις, η διαθιγη, ο ἐστι τάξις. φαίνονται δὲ πολλαὶ διάφοροί ουσαι, οΐον τὰ μὲν συνθέσει λέγεται της ϋλης, ώσπερ οσα κράσει καθάπερ μελίκρατον, τά δὲ δεσμώ οΐον φάκελος, τὰ δὲ κάλλη οΐον βιβλίον, τά δὲ γόμφῳ οἷον κιβώτιον, τά δὲ πλείοσι τούτων, τά δὲ θέσει οἷον 20 ουδός και ύπέρθυρον (ταΰτα γάρ τώ κεΐσθαί πως διαφέρει), τά δε χρόνω οΐον δεΐπνον καί άριστον, τά δὲ τόπῳ οἷον τὰ πνεύματα, τά δὲ τοῖς τῶν αισθητών πάθεσιν οΐον σκληρότητι καί μαλακότητι καί πυκνότητι καί μανότητι καί ξηρότητι καὶ ὑγρότητι· καὶ τὰ μὲν ἐνίοις τούτων τά δὲ πᾶσι 2- τούτ0ις, καί ολως τά μεν υπέροχη τά δὲ ελλείψει.
Ὀστε δῆλον ὅτι καὶ τὸ ἔπτι τοσαυταχῶς λέγεται * οὐδὸς γαρ ἐστιν ὅτι ούτως κεῖται, καὶ τὸ εἶναι τὸ
α ί.* , locomotion does not involve substantial change, alteration may or may not involve it (in IX vm 17 we find that it does not), increase or decrease does involve it
&	the heavenly bodies, though imperishable, can move in space (ch iv. 7, XII n. 4).
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of change the others aie imobed, but in either one or two a of the others it is not involved , for it does not necessarily follow that if a thing contains matter that admits of change of place, it also contains matter that is generable and destructibleh The difference between absolute and qualified generation has been explained in the Physics c
II. Since substance in the sense of substrate sui or matter is admittedly substance, and tins is potential substance, it remains to explain the nature of the actual substance of sensible things. Now Th*> Democritus d apparently assumes three differences in substance; for he says that the underlying body is one and the same in material, but diifeis in figure, ι e shape; or inclination, ι e position; or intercontact, ι e airangement. But evidently there aie 2 many differences ; e g some things are defined by the way in which their materials are combined, as, for example, things which are unified by mixture, as honey-water; or by ligature, as a faggot, or by glue, as a book ; or by clamping, as a chest; or by more than one of these methods. Other things are defined by their position, eg. threshold and lintel (for these differ in being situated in a paiticular way) ; and others by time, e g dinner and breakfast; and others by the attributes peculiar to sensible things, e g hardness and softness, density and rarity? dryness and humidity. Some are distinguished by some of these differences, and others by all of them ; and in general some by excess and some by defect.
Hence it is clear that “ is ” has the same number 3 of senses ; for a thing “ is ” a threshold because it is
c Physics 225 a 12-20 , cf Be Gen et Corr. 317 a 17-31.
* Cf. I. iv. Π.
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οὕτως αὐτὸ κεῖσθαι σημαίνει, καὶ το κρύσταλλον εἶναι το ούτω πεπυκνῶσθαι. ἐνίων δὲ τὸ εἶναι καὶ πᾶσι τούτοις ὁρισθήσεται, τῷ τὰ μὲν μεμΐχθαι, τὰ ο δὲ κεκρᾶσθαι, τὰ δὲ δεδέσθαι, τὰ δὲ πεπυκνῶσθαι, τὰ δὲ ταῖς ἄλλαις διαφοραῖς κεχρῆσθαι, ὥσπερ χεὶρ1 ἣ ποῦς. λητττεα οὖν τὰ γένη τῶν δια φορών* αὖται γὰρ ὰρχαὶ ἔσονται τοῦ εἶναι, οἷον τὰ τῷ μάλλον καὶ ἦττον ἣ πυκνῷ καὶ μανῷ καὶ τοῖς 55 ἄλλοις τοῖς τοιούτοις· ττάντα γαρ ταῦτα ὑπεροχὴ καὶ ἔλλειψίς ἐστιν εἰ δέ τι σχήματι ἢ λειότητι καὶ τραχύτητι, ττάντα εὐθεῖ καὶ καμπύλῳ τοῖς δὲ a τὸ εἶναι τὸ μεμῖχθαι ἔσται, άντικειμενως δὲ τὸ μὴ εἶναι
Φανερὸν δὴ ἐκ τούτων ότι εἴπερ ἡ ουσία αίτια τον εἶναι έκαστον, ὅτι ἐν τούτοις ζητητέον τί τὸ αίτιον τοῦ εἶναι τούτων έκαστον, ουσία μεν 5 οὖν οὐδὲν τούτων οὐδὲ συνδυαζόμενον, όμως δὲ τὸ ἀνάλογον ἐν ἑκάστῳ καὶ ὡς ἐν ταῖς ουσίαις τὸ τῆς ὕλης κατηγορούμενον αὐτὴ ἡ ἐνέργεια, καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις ὁρισμοῖς μάλιστα, οΐον εἰ ουδόν δέοι ὁρίσασθαι, ξύλον ἣ λίθον ὡδὶ κείμενον έροϋμεν, καί οικίαν πλίνθους καὶ ξύλα ὡδὶ κείμενα· ἣ ἔτι ίο καὶ τὸ οὖ ἕνεκα ἐπ’ ἐνίων ἐστίν. εἰ δὲ κρύσταλλον, ὐδωρ πεπηγὸς ἣ πεπυκνωμένον ὡδί. συμφωνία δὲ
1 Χὸν] V Χ«ίρ Ε: ἡ χειρ J.
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situated in a particular way, and * to be a threshold ” means to be situated in this particular way ; and “ to be ice ” means to be condensed in this particular way. Some things have their being defined in all these ways by being paitly mixed, partly blended, partly bound, paitly condensed, and partly subjected to all the other different processes , as, for example, a hand or a foot We must therefore comprehend the 4 various kinds of differences—for these will be principles of being—i e the differences in degiee, or m density and rarity, and in other such modifications ; for they are all instances of excess and defect. And 5 if anything differs m shape or in smoothness or lough-ness, all these are differences in straightness and curvature For some things mixtuie will constitute being, and the opposite state not-bemg.
From this it is evident that if substance is the cause of the existence of each thing, we must look among these “ differences ” for the cause of the being of each thing. No one of them, nor the combination of 6 any two of them, is substance, but nevertheless each one of them contains something analogous to substance And just as in the case of substances that which is predicated of the matter is the actuality itself, so in the other kinds of definition it is the nearest approximation to actuality. Eg, if we have to define a threshold, we shall call it “ a piece of wood or stone placed in such-and-such a way ” ; and we shall define a house as “ bricks and timber arranged in such-and-such a way ” ; or again in 7 some cases there is the final cause as well. And if we are defining ice, we shall describe it as “ water congealed or condensed in such-and-such a way ”; and a harmony is “ such-and-such a corn-
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ὀξέος καὶ βαρέος μῖξις τοιαδί· τὸν αυτόν δὲ τρόπον καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων	Φανερὸν δὴ ἐκ τούτων
ὅτι ἡ ἐνέργεια ἄλλη ἄλλης ὕλης καὶ ὁ λόγος· τῶν μὲν γὰρ ἡ σύνθεσις, τῶν δ’ ἡ μῖξις, τῶν δ’ ἄλλο 5 τι τῶν εἰρημἐνων. διὸ τῶν οριζόμενων οι μεν λέ-γοντες τί ἐστιν οικία, ότι λίθοι πλίνθοι ξύλα, την δυνάμει οικίαν λέγονσιν ϋλη γαρ ταῦτα οἱ δε ἀγγεῖον σκεπαστικόν χρημάτων και σωμάτων,1 η τι2 ἄλλο τοιοΰτον [προσθέντες],* τὴν ενέργειαν4 λέγονσιν οι δ’ άμφω ταῦτα συντιθέντες την τρίτην και την εκ τούτων ουσίαν εοικε γαρ 6 μεν διά ο τῶν διαφορών λόγος τοῦ είδους καὶ τῆς ἐνεργείας εΐναι, 6 δ’ ἐκ τῶν εννπαρχόντων της ύλης μάλλον ομοίως 8ὲ καὶ οΐους Ἀρχύτας ἀπεδέχετο ορούς τον συνάμφω γάρ είσιν οΐον τί εστι νηνεμία, ηρεμία εν πληθει ἀέρος* ὕλη μὲν γὰρ ὁ ἀήρ, ενέργεια δε και ουσία η ηρεμία τί εστι γαλήνη, όμαλότης θα~ >δ λάττης* τὸ μεν υποκείμενον ώς ϋλη ή θάλαττα, ή δὲ ενέργεια και ή μορφή ή όμαλότης Φανερόν δη εκ των είρημένων τις ή αισθητή ουσία εστι καὶ πῶς ἡ μὲν γὰρ ὡς ὕλη, ἡ δ’ ὡς μορφή καὶ5 ενέργεια ή δὲ τρίτη ή εκ τούτων·
III	Δεῖ δὲ μὴ άγνοεΐν ότι ενίοτε λανθάνει πότερον 30 σημαίνει τό ονομα τὴν σύνθετον ουσίαν ή τὴν ενέργειαν καὶ τὴν μορφήν, οἷον ἡ οἰκία πότερον
1 σωμάτων καλ χρημάτων recc.	2 τι Λ,αι recc
8 Christ.	4 ivepyeig, Bekker
5 καί Alexander, Bonitz · ὅτι.	**
α A celebrated Pythagorean, contemporary with Plato, 408
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bination of high and low ” :	and similarly in the
othei cases
From this it is evident that the actuality 01 formula is different in the case of different matter ; for in some cases it is a combination, in others a mixture, and m others some other of the inodes which y\ e have described Hence in defining the nature of a hou&e, 8 those who descube it as stones bricks and wood, describe the potential house, since these things are its matter ; those who describe it as “a receptacle for containing goods and bodies,” or something else to the same effect, describe its actuality: but those who combine these two definitions descube the thud kind of substance, that which is composed of matter and form For it would seem that the for- 9 mula which involves the diffeientiae is that of the form and the actuality, while that \\hich involves the constituent parts is lather that of the matter The same is true of the kind of definitions which Aicliytas α used to accept ; for they are definitions of the combined matter and form. E g.* what is “ windless-ness 5 ” Stillness in a laige extent of air , for the air is the matter, and the stillness is the actuality and substance What is a calm? Levelness of sea 10 The sea is the material substrate, and the levelne&s is the actuality or form.
From the foregoing account it xs clear what sensible substance is, and in what sense it exists ; either as matter, or as form and actuality, or thirdly as the combination of the two.
Ill	We must not fail to realize that sometimes it is doubtful whether a name denotes the composite gmsi substance or the actuality and the form—e g. whether “ hous§ ” denotes the composite thing, “ a covering
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σημεῖον του κοινού ὅτι σκέπασμα ἐκ πλίνθων καὶ λίθων ὡδὶ κείμενων, ἣ τῆς ἐνεργείας καὶ του είδους ὅτι σκέπασμα, καὶ γραμμή πότερον δυὰς εν μηκει ^ ἣ [ὅτι]1 δυάς, καὶ ζῷον πότερον ψυχὴ ἐν σώματι ἣ ψυχή αὕτη γαρ ουσία καί ἐνέργεια σώματός τινος. εἴη δ’ ἂν καὶ ἐπ’ άμφοτέροις το ζῷον, οὐχ ὡς ἑνὶ λόγῳ λεγόμενον ἀλλ’ ὡς πρὸς ἕν. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα πρὸς μέν τι ἄλλο διαφέρει, πρὸς δὲ τἡν ζήτησιν τῆς b ουσίας της αισθητής οὐδέν τὸ γὰρ τί ἦν εἶναι τῷ εἴδει καὶ τῇ ενεργεία υπάρχει ψυχὴ μὲν γὰρ καὶ ψυχῇ εἶναι ταὐτόν, άνθρώπω δὲ καὶ άνθρωπος ον ταὐτόν, εἰ μὴ καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ άνθρωπος λεχθήσεται· & οὕτω δὲ τινὶ μὲν τινι δ’ οὕ. Οὐ φαίνεται δὴ ζη-τοΰσιν ή συλλαβή ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων ουσα καί συν-θέσεως, οὐδ’ ἡ οἰκία πλίνθοι τε καὶ σύνθεσις· καὶ τοῦτο ὀρθῶς οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἡ σύνθεσις οὐδ’ ἡ μῖξις ἐκ τούτων ὧν ἐστὶ2 σύνθεσις ἢ μῖξις ομοίως δὲ οὐδὲ τῶν άλλων οὐθέν, οἷον εἰ ὁ οὐδὸς θέσει, οὐκ 10 εκ τοῦ οὐδοῦ ἡ θέσις, ἀλλὰ μάλλον οντος ἐξ εκείνης. οὐδὲ δὴ ὁ άνθρωπός ἐστι τὸ ζῷον καὶ διπουν, ἀλλά τι δεῖ εἶναι ὃ παρὰ ταῦτά ἐστιν, εἰ ταῦθ’ ὕλη, οὔτε δὲ στοιχεῖον οὕτ’ ἐκ στοιχείου, ἀλλ’ ἡ ουσία* ὃ ἐξαιροῦντες τὴν ὕλην λέγουσιν. εἰ οὖν tout’ αίτιον τον είναι καί ουσία τοῦτο, αυτήν αν τὴν ουσίαν οὐ3 λέγοιεν.	Ανάγκη δὴ ταύτην
1 Bywater.
2 ἐστιν ἡ Ab.	3 αό om. E2Ab Alexander.
4X0
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made of bricks and stones arranged in such-and-such a way,” or the actuality and form, “ a covering ” ; and whether 4 4 line ” means “ duality in length ” or “ duality ” a ; and whether 4 4 animal ” means “ a soul in a body ” or “a soul ” ; for the soul is the substance and actuality of some body. The term 2 “ animal ” would be applicable to both cases ; not as being defined by one formula, but as relating to one concept. These distinctions are of importance from another point of \ie\\, but unimportant for the investigation of sensible substance , because the essence belongs to the form and the actualization. Soul and essence of soul are the same, but man and 3 essence of man are not, unless the soul is also to be called man ; and although this is so in one sense, it is not so in another.
It appears, then, when we inquire into the matter, that a syllable is not derived from the phonetic elements plus combination, nor is a house bricks plus combination And this is true ; for the combination or mixture is not derived from the things of which it is a combination or mixture, nor, similarly, is any 4 other of the “ differences ” Eg, if the threshold is defined by its position, the position is not derived from the threshold, but lather vice versa. Nor, indeed, is man “ animal ” plus “ two-footed ” ; there must be something which exists besides these, if they are matter ; but it is neither an element nor derived from an element, but the substance ; and those who offer the definition given above are omitting this and describing the matter. If, then, this something else 5 is the cause of a man’s being, and this is his substance, they will not be stating his actual substance
Now the substance must be either eternal or
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η ἣ ἀίδιον εἶναι ἣ φθαρτήν ἄνευ τοῦ φθείρεσθαι καὶ γεγονέναι ἄνευ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι. δέδεικται δὲ καὶ δεδήλωται ἐν ἄλλαις ὅτι τὸ εἶδος οὐθεὶς ποιεῖ οὐδὲ γέννα, ἀλλὰ ποιείται τόδε, γίγνεται δὲ τὸ ἐκ τού-τα>ΐ' εἰ 8’ εἰσὶ τῶν φθαρτών αί οὐσίαι χωρισταί, οὐδέν πω δῆλον πλὴν ὅτι γ’ ἐνίων οὐκ ἐνδέχεται 20 δῆλον, ὅσα μὴ οἷόν τε τταρά τα τινα είναι, οἷον οἰκίαν ἣ σκεῦος. ἴσως μὲν οὖν οὐδ’ ουσίαι είσιν οϋτ αυτά ταντα ούτε τι των άλλων ὅσα μὴ φύσει συνέστηκεν την γαρ φύσιν μόνην ἄν τις θείη την1 εν τοῖς φθαρτοΐς ουσίαν ώστε ή άττορία ην οι Ἀντισθένειοι καὶ οἱ όντως απαίδευτοι ηπόρουν >5 ἔχει τινα καιρόν, ὅτι οὐκ ἔστι τὸ τί ἔστιν ὁρί-σασθαι (τον γαρ όρον είναι λόγον μακρόν), ἀλλὰ ποιον μὲν τί ἐστιν ενδέχεται και δίδαξα ι, ώσπερ άργυρον, τί μέν ἐστιν ον, ὅτι δὲ οἷον καττίτερος. ὥστ’ ουσίας εστι μεν ης ενδέχεται είναι ορον καὶ 30 λόγον, οἷον τῆς συνθέτου, εάν τε αίσθητη εάν τε νοητη ἦ εξ ὦν δ’ αὕτη πρώτων, οὐκέτι,2 εἴπερ τι κατά τινος σημαίνει ό λόγος 6 οριστικός, καὶ δεῖ τὸ μὲν ώσπερ ύλην είναι, το δὲ ὡς μορφήν.
Φανερόν δὲ καὶ διότι, εἴπερ εἰσί πως αριθμοί αί οὐσίαι, οὕτως εἰσὶ καὶ οὐχ ὥς τινες λέγουσι &} μονάδων δ τε γαρ ορισμός αριθμός τις· διαιρετός
1 την Bessarion, Aldine, Alexander τών.
2	οόλ ἐστι EJP Alexander.
a C/. VII vm.	b cy ch ι 6 n
c C/. VII. vm 6.	CY V. xvix. 4.
a Aristotle is referring to the Pythagoreans and Platon-ists, but seems as usual to misrepresent their views. His object m this section is to show that the relation of number 412
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perishable without e\ er being m process of perishing, and generated without ever being in piocess of generation It has been clearly demonstrated elsewhere a that no one generates or creates the form; it is the individual thing that is created, and the compound that is generated But whether the 6 substances of penshable things are separable 01 not is not yet at all clear b; only it is clear that this is impossible in some cases, 2 e in the case of all things which cannot exist apaxt fxom the paiticular instances ; e g house 01 implement.6 Probably, then, neithei these things themsehes, nor anything else which is not natmally composed, aie substances ; for their nature is the only substance vihich one can assume in the case of perishable things Hence the 7 difficulty which perplexed the followers of Anti-sthenes d and others similarly unlearned has a certain application ; I mean the difficulty that it is impossible to define what a thing is (for the definition, they say, is a lengthy formula), but it is possible actually to teach others what a thing is like, e g ,\\e cannot say what silver is, but we can say that it is like tin Hence 8 there can be definition and formula of one kind of substance, 1 e the composite, whether it is sensible or intelligible ; but not of its primary constituents, since the defining formula denotes something predicated of something, and this must be partly of the nature of matter and partly of the nature of form.
It is also obvious why, if numbers are in any sense 9 substances, they are such in this sense, and not, as Analog somee describe them, aggregates of units. For (a) the numbe definition is a kind of number, since it is divisible,
*	derimt
to substance is only one of analogy. Cf. XIII. vu, vii, and see Introd pp xvu f.9 xxni f.
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τε γαρ, καὶ εἰς ἀδιαίρετα (οὐ γαρ άπειροι οἱ λόγοι), καὶ ὁ αριθμός δὲ τοιοῦτον 1 καὶ ώσπερ ουδ απ αριθμού άφαιρεθέντος τινος ἣ προστεθέντος ἐξ ὧν ὁ αριθμός ἐστιν, οὐκέτι ὁ αυτός αριθμός ἐστιν ta ἀλλ’ έτερος, κἂν τοὐλάχιστον ἀφαιρεθῇ ἢ προστεθῇ, οὕτως οὐδὲ ὁ ὁρισμὸς οὐδὲ το τι ἡν εἶναι ουκετι ἔσται ἀφαιρεθέντος τινος ἣ προστεθέντος. καὶ τὸν αριθμόν δεῖ εἷναί τι ῷ εἷς, ὃ νῦν οὐκ εχουσι λέγειν τινι εἷς, εἴπερ ἐστὶν εις η γὰρ ουκ εστιν αλλ οἷον σωρός, ἣ εἴπερ ἐστί, λεκτέον τί τὸ ποιούν εν ἐκ πολλῶν καὶ ὁ ορισμός εἷς ἐστίν* ομοίως δὲ οὐδὲ τούτον ἔχουσι λέγειν. καὶ τοῦτ’ εἰκότως συμβαίνει· τοῦ αυτού γαρ λόγον, καὶ ἡ ουσία εν ούτως, ἀλλ’ οὐχ ὡς λέγουσί τινες οἷον μονάς τις ουσα ἣ στιγμή, ἀλλ’ εντελέχεια καὶ φύσις τις έκαστη και ώσπερ ίο οὐδὲ ὁ αριθμός ἔχει τὸ μάλλον καὶ ἧττον, οὐδ’ ἡ κατά τὸ εἶδος ουσία, ἀλλ’ εἴπερ, ἡ μετὰ τῆς ὕλης.
Περὶ μὲν οὖν γενέσεως καὶ φθοράς των λεγομένων ουσιών, πώς τ’ ενδέχεται καὶ πῶς ἀδύνατον, καὶ περὶ τῆς εἰς τὸν αριθμόν αναγωγής, έστω μέχρι τούτων διωρισμένον.
ΐδ XV, Περὶ δὲ τῆς υλικής ουσίας δεῖ μὴ λανθάνειν οτι εί και εκ τού αυτού πάντα πρώτου η τῶν αὐτῶν ὡς πρώτων και ἡ αὐτὴ ὕλη ὡς ἀρχὴ τοῖς γιγνομένοις, όμως ἔστι τις οικεία έκαστου, οἷον
1 τοιουτος recc
a In Categories 3 b 33-4 a 9 Aristotle does not allow this exception
6	i e. from prime matter or the four elements.
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and divisible into indivisible parts (for formulae are not infinite) ; and number is of this nature. And 10
(b)	just as when any element which composes the mimbei is subtracted or added, it is no longer the same number but a diffeient one, ho'w e\ er small the subtraction or addition is, so neither the definition nor the essence will continue to exist if something is subtracted from or added to it And
(c)	a number must be something in virtue of v, Inch it is a unity (v hereas our opponents cannot say vihat makes it one) ; that is, if it is a unity. For either it 11 is not a unity but a kind of aggregate, or if it is a unity, we must explain what makes a unity out of
a plurality. And the definition is a unity; but similarly they cannot explain the definition either.
This is a natural consequence, for the same reason applies to both, and substance is a unity m the way which we have explained, and not as some thinkers say e g, because it is a kind of unit or point, but each substance is a kind of actuality and nature.
Also (d) just as a number does not admit of variation 12 in degree, so neither does substance in the sense of form , if any substance does admit of this, it is substance in combination with mattei a
Let this suffice as a detailed account of the generation and destruction of so-called substances, in what sense they are possible and m what sense they are not; and of the reference of things to number.
IV.	As regards material substance, we must not Matter fail to realize that even if all things are derived from ?eiatioi the same primary cause, or from the same things as j^tnrai primary causes b; % e. even if all things that are and e\t generated have the same matter for their first principle, nevertheless each thing has some matter
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φλἐγματός [ἐστι πρώτη ὕλη]1 τά γλυκέα ἣ λιπαρά, ju χολής δὲ τὰ πικρά ἢ ἄλλ’ ἄττα ἴσως δὲ ταῦτα ἐκ τοῦ αυτόν γίγνονται δὲ πλείους ὕλαι τον αυτόν, όταν θατέρου ή ἑτέρα ἦ, οἷον φλέγμα ἐκ λιπαρού και γλυκέος, εἰ τὸ λιπαρόν ἐκ τοῦ γλυκέος, ἐκ δὲ χολής τῷ άναλύεσθαι εις την πρώτην νλην την χολήν διχῶς γὰρ τόδ’ ἐκ τοῦδε, ἣ ὅτι πρὸ ό8οΰ *jj έσται ή ὅτι άναλυθέντος εἰς τὴν αρχήν ἐνδέχεται δὲ μιας τῆς ὕλης ονσης ετερα γίγνεσθαι διά την κινούσαν αιτίαν, οΐον εκ ξύλου και κιβωτός και κλίνη ενίων δ’ ἑτέρα ἡ ὕλη ἐξ ανάγκης ετέρων ὄν-των, οΐον πρίων οὐκ αν γένοιτο εκ ξύλου, οὐδ’ ἐπὶ τῇ κινούσῃ αἰτίᾳ τοῦτο· οὐ γὰρ ποιήσει πρίονα εξ so ἐρίου ἢ ξύλου. Εἰ δ’ ἄρα τὸ αὐτὸ ενδέχεται εξ άλλης ὕλης ποιήσαι, δήλον ὅτι ἡ τέχνη καὶ ἡ ἀρχὴ ἡ ὡς κινούσα ή αυτή· εἰ γὰρ καὶ ἡ ὕλη ἑτέρα καὶ τὸ κινούν, και τὸ γεγονός. "Όταν δή τις ζητῇ τί τὸ αίτιον, ἐπεὶ πλεοναχῶς τὰ αἴτια λέγεται, πάσας δει λέγειν τάς ἐνδεχομένας αιτίας οΐον άνθρωπον 35 τίς αἰτία ὡς ὕλη; ἆρα τὰ καταμήνια; τί δ’ ὡς κινούν; ἆρα τὸ σπέρμα, τί δ’ ὡς τὸ εἷδος; τὸ {■4 h τί ἦν εἶναι· τί δ’ ὡς οὖ ένεκα; το τέλος, ἴσως δὲ ταῦτα ἄμφω τὸ αυτό, δει δὲ τὰ ἐγγύτατα αίτια
1 om. Ab.
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peculiar to it; e g , “ the sweet ” or “ the viscous ” is the proximate matter of mucus, and “ the bitter ” or some such thing is that of bile—although probably mucus and bile are derived from the same ultimate matter The result is that there is more than one 2 matter of the same thing, when one thing is the matter of the other ; eg, mucus is derived from “ the viscous ” ; and from “ the sweet/’ if “ the viscous ” is derived from “ the sweet ” , and from bile, by the analysis of bile into its ultimate matter For there are two senses in which X comes from Y ; either because X will be found fuither on than Y in the process of development, or because X is produced when Y is analysed into its original constituents And different things can be geneiated by 3 the moving cause when the mattei is one and the same, eg. a chest and a bed from wood. But some different things must necessarily have different matter ; e g , a saw cannot be generated from wood, nor does this lie in the power of the moving cause, for it cannot make a saw of wool or wood
If, then, it is possible to make the same thing 4 from different matter, clearly the art, z e. the moving principle, is the same; for if both the matter and the mover are different, so too is the product.
So whenever we inquire what the cause is, since there are causes in several senses, we must state all the possible causes E g , what is the material cause 5 of a man ? The menses. What is the moving cause ? The semen. What is the formal cause? The essence. What is the final cause? The end. (But perhaps both the latter are the same.) We must, however, state the most proximate causes.
2 e	417
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λέγειν. τίς ἡ νλη; μὴ πόρ ἣ γῆν, ἀλλὰ την ἴδιον.
Περὶ μὲν οὖν τὰς φυσικὰς ουσίας καί γεννητὰς ανάγκη οντω μετιέναι, εἴ τις μέτεισιν ὀρθῶς, εἴπερ 5 ἄρα αἴτιά τε ταῦτα καὶ τοσαῦτα, καὶ δεῖ τὰ αίτια γνωρίζειν. ἐπὶ δὲ τῶν φυσικών μὲν ἀιδίων δὲ ουσιών άλλος λόγος, ίσως γαρ ἕνια οὐκ ἔχει ὕλην, ἢ οὐ τοιαύτην ἀλλὰ μόνον κατα τόπον κινητήν. οὐδ’ ὅσα δὴ φύσει μεν, μὴ οὐσίαι1 δε, οὐκ ἔστι τούτοις ὕλη, ἀλλὰ τὸ ὑποκείμενον ἡ ουσία, οΐον ίο τί αίτιον ἐκλείψεως, τίς ὕλη, οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν, ἀλλ’ ἡ σελήνη τὸ πάσχον. τι δ’ αίτιον ὡς κίνησαν καί φθεῖραν τὸ φῶς, ἡ γῆ τὸ δ’ οὖ ένεκα ἴσως οὐκ ἔπτιν. τὸ δ’ ὡς εἶδος ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ ἄδηλος ἐὰν μὴ μετὰ τῆς αίτιας ἦ ὁ λόγος οἷον τί ἔκλειψις; στέρησις φωτός, ἐὰν δὲ ττροστεθή το ὑπὸ γῆς ἐν 15 μέσῳ γιγνομόνης, 6 συν τώ αίτίω λόγος οντος, υττνου δ’ ἄδηλον τι το πρώτον πάσχον. ἀλλ’ ὅτι τὸ ζῷον; ναί, ἀλλὰ τούτο κατά τί, καί τί πρώτον; καρδία ἣ άλλο τι. εἶτα ὑπὸ τίνος; εἷτα τί το πάθος τὸ ἐκείνου καὶ μὴ του δλου; ὅτι ακινησία 20 τοιαδί; ναί, ἀλλ’ αυτή τώ τί πάσχειν τὸ πρώτον;
V.	Ἐπεὶ δ’ ἕνια ἄνευ γενέσεως καὶ φθοράς ἔστι καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν, οἷον αἱ στιγμαί, εἴπερ εἰσί, καὶ ὅλως τὰ εἴδη καὶ αἱ μορφαί2 (οὐ γαρ τὸ λευκὸν
1 ούσίαι EAbJ Alexander* οόσ% iecc Γ Simplicius 2 καί αί μορφαί om EJ et fort Alexander
-α O/L ch. ι 8 n 6 Ο/. VI in 1, VII. vm 3. c 0/ III. v. 8, 9.
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What is the matter ? Not fire or eaith, but the matter proper to man.
Thus as regaids generable natural substances we 6 must proceed in this manner, if we are to proceed coirectly; that is, if the causes are these and of this number, and it is necessary to know the causes.
But in the case of substances which though natural are eternal the principle is different. For presumably some of them have no matter, or no matter of this land, but only such as is spatially mobile.® Moreover, things which exist by nature but aie not 7 substances have no matter ; theii substrate is their substance. E g , what is the cause of an eclipse ; what is its matter ? It has none ; it is the moon which is affected. What is the moving cause v* Inch destroys the light * The earth There is probably no final cause. The formal cause is the formula , but this is obscure unless it includes the efficient cause. E g., what is an eclipse ? A privation of 8 light; and if we add “ caused by the earth’s intervention,” this is the definition which includes the <efficient> cause In the case of sleep it is not clear what it is that is proxiinately affected. Is it the animal? Yes ; but m respect of what, and of what proxiinately ? The heart, or some other part. Again, by what is it affected ? Again, what is the affection which affects that part, and not the whole animal? A particular kind of immobility ? Yes ; but in virtue of what affection of the proximate subject is it this ?
V. Since some things both are and are not, without There being liable to generation and destructionb—e.g. genm points,c if Lhcy exist at all; and in general the forms and c] and shapes of things (because white does not come to
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γίγνεται ἀλλὰ τὸ ξύλον λευκόν, εἰ ἕκ τινος καὶ τὶ δ πᾶν τὸ γιγνόμενον γίγνεται), οὐ πάντα αν τἀναντία γίγνοιτο ἐξ ἀλλήλων, ἀλλ’ ἑτέρως λευκός άνθρωπος ἐκ μελανός άνθρωπον καὶ λευκὸν ἐκ μέλανος οὐδὲ παντός ὕλη ἔπτιν ἀλλ’ ὅσων γένεσίς ἔστι καὶ μετα-βολὴ εἰς ἄλληλα* ὅσα δ’ ἄνευ τοῦ μεταβάλλειν ἔπτιν ἣ μή, οὐκ ἔστι τούτων νλη.	’Έχει δ’ απορίαν
ττῶς πρὸς τἀναντία ἡ όλη ἡ έκαστον έχει οἷον εἰ τὸ σῶμα δυνάμει ὑγιεινόν, ἐναντίον δὲ νόσος ὑγιείᾳ, ἆρα άμφω δυνάμει, καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ δυνάμει οἶνος καὶ οζος; η τον μὲν καθ’ ἕξιν καὶ κατά τὸ εἷδος ὕλη, τοῦ δὲ κατά στέρησιν καὶ φθοράν την παρά φύσιν, 9Απορία δέ τις ἔστι καὶ διά τί ὁ οἶνος οὐχ 35 ὕλη τοῦ ὅξους οὐδὲ δυνάμει ὄξος (καίτοι γίγνεται ἐξ αὐτοῦ ὄξος) καὶ ὁ ζῶν δυνάμει νεκρός. ἣ ου, > a ἀλλὰ κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς αἱ φθοραί3 η δὲ τοῦ ζῴου ὕλη αὐτὴ κατὰ φθοράν νεκρού δύναμις καὶ όλη, καὶ τὸ ὐδωρ ὅξους· γίγνεται γὰρ ἐκ τούτων ὥσπερ ἐξ ημέρας νύξ. καὶ ὅσα δὴ οὕτω μεταβάλλει εἰς 5 ἄλληλα, εἰς τὴν ὕλην δεῖ ἐπανελθεῖν, οἷον εἰ ἐκ νεκροῦ ζῷον, εἰς τὴν ὕλην πρώτον, εἷθ’ οὕτω ζῷον καὶ τὸ ὄξος εἰς ὕδωρ, εἶθ’ όντως οἶνος.
VI Περὶ δὲ τῆς απορίας της εἰρημένης περί τε * **
β we must distinguish “ contraries ” in the sense of “ contrary qualities ” from “ contraries ” in the sense of
** things characterized by contrary qualities.”
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be, but the wood becomes white, since everything which comes into being comes from something and becomes something)—not all the contraries a can be geneiated from each other. White is not generated from black in the same way as a white man is generated from a black man , nor does everything contain matter, but only such things as admit of generation and transformation into each other. And such 2 things as, without undergoing a process of change, both are and are not, have no matter
There is a difficult}7 in the question how the matter of the individual is 1 elated to the contraries. E g., if the body is potentially healthy, and the contrary of health is disease, is the body potentially both healthy and diseased ? And is water potentially wine and vinegar ? Probably in the one case it is the matter in respect of the positive state and form, and in the other case in respect of privation and degeneration which is contrary to its proper nature.
There is also a difficulty as to why wine is not the 3 matter of vinegar, nor potentially λ inegar (though vinegar comes from it), and why the living man is not potentially dead. In point of fact they are not; their degeneration is accidental, and the actual matter of the living body becomes by degeneration the potentiality and matter of the dead body, and watei the matter of vinegar ; foi the one becomes the other just as day becomes night. All things 4 which change reciprocally m this way must return into the matter ; e.g , if a living thing is generated from a dead one, it must first become the matter, and then a living thing; and vinegar must first become water, and then wine.
VI.	With regard to the difficulty which, we have de-
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τοὺς ὁρισμοὺς καὶ περὶ τοὺς ἀριθμούς, τί αίτιον τοῦ εν εἶναι; πάντων γὰρ ὅσα πλείω μέρη ἔχει ) καὶ μή ἐστιν οἷον σωρός τό πᾶν ἀλλ’ ἔπτι τι τὸ δλον παρά τὰ μόρια, ἔπτι τι αίτιον, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἐν τοῖς σώμασι τοῖς μὲν ἁφὴ αἰτία τοῦ εν εἶναι, τοῖς δὲ γλισχρότης ἥ τι πάθος ετερον τοιοῦτον. ὁ δ’ ορισμός λόγος ἐστὶν εἷς οὐ συνδέσμῳ καθάπερ ἡ Τλιάς, ἀλλὰ τῷ ἑνὸς εἶναι. Τί οὖν ἐστιν ὃ ποιεῖ 5 ἕν τὸν άνθρωπον, καὶ διὰ τί εν ἀλλ’ οὐ πολλά, οΐον τό τε ζῷον καὶ πὸ δίπουν, άλλως τε δὴ καὶ εἰ ἔστιν, ὥσπερ φασι τινες, αὐτό τι ζῷον καὶ αὐτὸ δίπουν; διὰ τί γὰρ οὐκ ἐκεῖνα αὐτὰ ὁ άνθρωπός ἐστι, και εσονται κατά μέθεξιν οἱ άνθρωποι ονκ άνθρωπον οὐδ’ ἑνὸς1 ἀλλὰ δυοῖν, ζώου καὶ δίποδος; >ο καὶ ὅλως δὴ οὐκ ἂν εἴη ὁ άνθρωπος ἕν ἀλλὰ πλείω, ζῷον καὶ δίπουν. φανερόν δὴ ὅτι οὕτω μὲν μετ-ιοῦσιν ὡς εἰώθασιν ὁρίζεσθαι καὶ λέγειν, οὐκ ἐν-δἐχεται ἀποδοῦναι καὶ λῦσαι τὴν απορίαν· εἰ δ’ ἐστιν, ὥσπερ λέγομεν, πὸ μὲν ὕλη πὸ δὲ μορφή, καὶ τὸ μὲν δυνάμει τό δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ, ούκετι απορία 25 δόξειεν ἂν εἶναι τὸ ζητούμενον. ἔστι γὰρ αὕτη ἡ απορία ἡ αὐτὴ καν εἰ ὁ3 ὅρος εἴη ίματίου στρογ-γύλος3 χαλκός· εἴη γὰρ ἂν σημεῖον τοϋνομα τούτο τον λόγον, ὥστε τὸ ζητούμενόν ἐστι τί αίτιον τον εν εἶναι πὸ στρογγυλόν και τον χαλκόν, ούκετι δ’ ἡ απορία φαίνεται, ὅτι πὸ μεν ύλη τό δὲ μορφή. 30 τί οὖν τούτον αίτιον, τον τό δυνάμει ον ἐνεργείᾳ
1	οόδενος Ab Alexander.
2	ό om. Ab Alexander.
* στρογγόλος] ό στρογγόλος Ab Alexander.
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scribed a m connexion with definitions and numbers, The u what is the cause of the unification ? In all things which have a plurality of parts, and which are not a total aggregate but a whole of some sort distinct from the parts, there is some cause; inasmuch as even in bodies sometimes contact is the cause of their umty, and sometimes viscosity or some other such quality But a definition is one account, 2 not by connexion, like the Iliad, but because it is a definition of one thing.
What is it, then, that makes “ man ” one thing, and why does it make him one thing and not many, eg. “ animal ” and “ two-footed/* especially if, as some say, there is an Idea of “ animal ” and an Idea of “ two-footed ” ? Why are not these Ideas 3 “ man,” and why should not man exist by participation, not in any “ man,” but in two Ideas, those of “ animal ” and 4 4 two-footed ” ? And in general “ man ” will be not one, but two things—“ animal ” and “ two-footed ” Evidently if we proceed in this way, as it is usual to define and explain, it will be impossible to answer and solve the difficulty. But 4 if, as we maintain, man is part matter and part form—the matter being potentially, and the form actually man—, the point which we are investigating will no longer seem to be a difficulty. For this difficulty is just the same as we should have if the definition of Xb were “ round bronze ”; for this name would give a clue to the formula, so that the question becomes “ what is the cause of the unification of 4 round ’ and * bronze ' ? ” The diffi- 5 culty no longer apparent, because the one is matter and the other form What then is it (apart from the acti\e cause) which causes that which exists
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εἶναι, παρὰ τὸ ποίησαν, ἐν ὅσοις ἔπτι γένεσις; οὐθὲν γαρ ἐστιν αἴτιον ἕτερον τοῦ την δυνάμει σφαίραν ἐνεργείᾳ εἶναι σφαίραν, ἀλλὰ τοῦτ’ ἦν τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκατέρω, Ἕστι δὲ τῆς ὕλης ἡ μὲν νοητη η ο αισυητη, και αει του Λογου το μεν υλη το δὲ ἐνέργειά ἐστιν, οἷον ὁ κύκλος σχήμα ἐπίπεδον. ὅσα δὲ μὴ έχει όλην μήτε νοητην μήτε αἰσθητήν, εὐθὺς ὅπερ ἕν τι [εἶναί]1 ἐστιν έκαστον, ὥσπερ καὶ ὅπερ ον tl, τὸ τόδε, τὸ ποιόν, πὸ ποσόν. διὸ καὶ οὐκ ἔνεστιν ἐν τοῖς ὁρισμοῖς οὔτε τὸ ἂν οὔτε τὸ ἕν, καὶ τὸ τί ἧν εἶναι εὐθὺς ἕν τί ἐστιν ὥσπερ καὶ ὄν τι. > διὸ καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἕτερόν τι αἴτιον τοῦ εν εἶναι οὐθενὶ τούτων, οὐδὲ τοῦ ὄν τι εἶναι* εὐθὺς γὰρ Σκαστόν ἐστιν ὅν τι καὶ εν τι, οὐχ ὡς ἐν γένει τῷ ὄντι καὶ τῷ ἑνί, οὐδ’ ὡς χωριστών οντων παρά τά καθ’ ἕκαστα Διά ταντην δὲ τὴν απορίαν οἱ μὲν μέθεξιν λόγου σι, και αίτιόν τι της μεθέξεως καὶ τι ο πὸ μετέχειν άπορονσιν* οἱ δὲ συνουσίαν [ψυχῆς],1 ὥσπερ Αυκόφρων φησιν εἶναι την ἐπιστήμην του ἐπἴστασθαι καὶ ψυχῆς* οἱ δὲ σύνθεσιν ἣ σύνδεσμον ψυχῆς σώματι πὸ ζῆν. καίτοι ό αυτός λόγος ἐπὶ πάντων και γαρ τό ὑγιαίνειν ἔσται ἣ συνουσία η σύνδεσμος ἣ σύνθεσις ψυχῆς καὶ ύγιείας, καὶ πὸ 5 τὸν χαλκόν εἶναι τρίγωνον σύνθεσις χαλκόν καὶ τριγώνου, καὶ πὸ λευκόν εἶναι σύνθεσις επιφάνειας 1 Bonitz.
α e.£., it was the essence ot the potential sphere to become the actual sphere, and of the actual sphere to be generated from the potential sphere
b Even formulae contain matter in a sense (“ intelligible matter *’), the generic element m the species. “ Plane
figure ” is the generic element of “ circle.” c The highest genera, or categories.
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potentially to exist actually in things which admit of generation * There is no other cause of the potential sphere’s being an actual sphere; this was the essence of each a
Some matter is intelligible and some sensible, and 6 part of the formula is always matter and part actuality, eg , the circle is a plane figiue b But such thingsc as have no matter, neither intelligible nor sensible, are ipso facto each one of them essentially something one : just as they aie essentially something existent: an individual substance, a quality, or a quantity. Hence neither “ existent ” nor “ one ” is present m their definitions And then essence is ipso facto something one, just as it is something existent. Hence also there is no other cause of the unity of 7 any of these things, or of their existence; for each one of them is “ one ” and “ existent ” not because it is contained in the genus “ being ” or “ unity ” nor because these genera exist separately apart from their particulars, but ipso facto
It is because of this difficulty that some thinkers d 8 speak of “ participation/’ and raise the question of what is the cause of participation, and what participation means ; and others speak of “ communion ” ; e g , Lycophrone says that knowledge is a communion of the soul with “ knowing ” ; and others call life a combination or connexion of soul with body. The 9 same argument, however, applies in every case ; for “ being healthy ” will be the “ communion ” or “ connexion ” or “ combination ” of soul and health ; and “ being a bronze triangle ” a “ combination ” of bronze and triangle ; and “ being white ” a “ com-
d The Platonists. e A sophist, disciple of Gorgias.
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καὶ λευκότητας, αίτιον δ’ ὅτι δυνάμεως καὶ ἐν-τελενείας ζητοῦσι λόγον ἑνοποιὸν καὶ δια φοράν. εστι ο , ώσπερ ειρηται, η ςσχατη υλη και η μορφή ταὐτό καὶ ἕν, <τὸ μὲν>2 δυνάμει, τὸ δὲ ἐνερ->ο γείᾳ. ὥστε ὅμοιον τὸ ζητεῖν τοῦ ἑνὸς τί αίτιον καὶ τοῦ ἕν εἶναι· ἕν γαρ τι έκαστον, καὶ τὸ δυνάμει καὶ τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ἕν πώς ἐστιν. ὥστε αίτιον οὐθὲν ἄλλο πλὴν εἴ τι ὡς κιτῆσαν ἐκ δυνάμεως εἰς ἐνέργειαν. ὅσα δὲ μὴ ἔχει ὕλην, πάντα ἁπλῶς οπερ εν τι.
1 ἡ] και ἡ Ejr.
2 ἐν om ΕJ: ἐν, τό μἐν Bonitz * το μἐν (omisso ἐν) Casaubon.
3 ἐν Ab Alexander · ὅντα ΕJ.
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bination ” of surface and whiteness. The reason for this is that people look for a unifying formula, and a difference, between potentiality and actuality. But, 10 as we have said,® the proximate matter and the shape are one and the same ; the one existing potentially, and the other actually. Therefore to ask the cause of their unity is like asking the cause of unity in general; for each mdmdual thing is one, and the potential and the actual are in a sense one. Thus there is no cause other than whatever initiates the development froin potentiality to actuality. And such things as have no matter aie all, without qualification, essential unities
α Of §§ 4» 5.
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I.	Περὶ μὲν οὖν τοῦ πρώτως ὄντος καὶ πρὸς ὃ πᾶσαι αἱ ἄλλαι κατηγορίαν τον οντος αναφύονταν εἴρηται, περὶ τῆς ουσίας. κατὰ γαρ τὸν τῆς so οὐσίας λόγον λέγεται τἆλλα ὄντα, τό τε ποσὸν καὶ το ποιον καὶ τἆλλα τὰ οὕτως λεγόμενα πάντα γαρ ἕξει τὸν τῆς ουσίας λόγον, ώσπερ εἴπομεν ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις ἐπεὶ δὲ λέγεται τὸ ον τό μεν τό τὶ1 ἢ ποιόν η ποσόν, τό δὲ κατὰ δύναμιν καὶ ἐν-τελέχειαν καὶ κατὰ τὸ ἔργον, διορίσωμεν καν περί 33 δυνάμεως καὶ έντελεχείας, καί πρώτον περί δυ~ νάμεως ή λέγεται μεν μάλιστα κυρίως, ον μην 1046 a χρησιμωτάτη2 γέ ἐστι πρὸς ὃ βουλόμεθα νυν επί πλέον γαρ έστνν ἡ δύναμις καὶ ἡ ενέργεια των μόνον λεγομένων κατά κίνησιν. άλλ’ είπόντες περί ταντης εν τοῖς περὶ της ένεργείας διορισμοΐς δηλώσομεν καὶ περὶ τῶν άλλων. 'Ότι μὲν οὖν 5 λέγεται πολλαχῶς3 ἡ δύναμις καὶ πὸ δύνασθαι, διώρισται η μιν εν άλλοις τούτων δ9 οσαι μὲν όμωνύμως λέγονταν δυνάμεις ἀφεἴσθωσαν ἔνιαι γὰρ ὁμοιότητί τινι λέγονταν καθάπερ εν γεωμετρία, καί δυνατά καί αδύνατα λέγομεν τῷ εἶναί πως
1 τι Ross: τί.
2 χρησίμη EJ.	3 πολλαχώς λἐγεται Α15.
a VII, 1. 42S
b 0/. VI. li. 1.
c Chs. vi.-x.
BOOK IX
I We have now dealt with Being in the primary Boc sense, to which all the other categories of being are ^ related ; % e, substance For it is from the concept VOT of substance that all the other modes of being take ^ their meaning ; both quantity and quality and all ot i other such terms ; for they will all involve the con- yj cept of substance, as we stated it in the beginning of cha our discussion a And since the senses of being are 2 analysable b not only into substance or quality or moi quantity, but also in accordance vnth potentiality and actuality and function, let us also gain a clear understanding about potentiality and actuality ; and first about potentiality in the sense which is most proper to the word, but not most useful for our present purpose—for potentiality and actuality extend beyond the sphere of terms which only refer to motion. When we have discussed this sense of 3 potentiality we will, in the course of our definitions of actuality,® explain the others also.
We have made it plain elsewhere d that “ potentiality ” and “ can ” have several senses. All senses 4 which are merely equivocal may be dismissed; for some are used by analogy, as in geometry/ and we call things possible or impossible because they “ are ” or “ are not ” in some particular way. But the ay.xii.	* Cf. V.xiu 11.
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ἢ μὴ εἶναι* ὅσαι δὲ πρὸς τὸ αὐτὸ εἷδος, πᾶσαι ίο ὰρχαί τινες εἰσι, καὶ πρὸς πρώτην μίαν λέγονται, ἥ ἐστιν ἀρχὴ μεταβολῆς ἐν ἄλλῳ ἣ1 ἦ ἄλλο. Ἠ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ παθεῖν ἐστὶ δύναμις, ἡ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ πάσχοντι ἀρχὴ μεταβολῆς παθητικῆς ὑπ’ ἄλλου ἢ1 ἧ ἄλλο· ἡ δ’ ἕξις ἀπαθείας τῆς ἐπὶ τὸ χεῖρον καὶ 15 φθορᾶς τῆς ὑπ’ ἄλλου ἢ1 ἧ ἄλλο ὑπ’ ἀρχῆς μετά-βλητικῆς. ἐν γαρ τούτοις ὲνερτι πᾶσι τοῖς ὅροις ὁ τῆς πρώτης δυνάμεως λόγος. πάλιν δ’ αὖται αἱ δυνάμεις λέγονται ἢ τοῦ μόνον ποιῆσαι ἢ [τοῦ]2 παθεῖν ἢ τοῦ καλῶς, ὥστε καὶ ἐν τοῖς τούτων λόγοις ἐνυπάρχουσί πως οἱ τῶν προτέρων δυνάμεων λόγοι. Φανερὸν οὖν ὅτι ἔστι μὲν ὡς μία 20 δύναμις τοῦ ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν (δυνατὸν γαρ ἐστι καὶ τῷ ἔχειν αὐτὸ δύναμιν του παθεῖν καὶ τῷ ἄλλο υπ αυτόν), εστι οε ως άλλη, ἡ μεν γαρ εν τῳ πάσχοντι (διὰ γὰρ τὸ ἔχειν τινὰ αρχήν, καὶ εἶναι καὶ τὴν ὕλην αρχήν τινα, πάσχει τὸ πάσχον, 25 καὶ ἄλλο ὑπ’ ἄλλου* τὸ λιπαρόν μὲν γὰρ καυστόν, πὸ δ’ ὑπεῖκον ὡδὶ βλαστόν ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων), ἡ δ’ ἐν τῷ ποιοῦντι, οἷον τὸ θερμόν καὶ ἡ οἰκοδομική, ἡ μὲν ἐν τῷ θερμαντικῷ ἡ δ’ ἐν τῷ οἰκοδομικῷ· διὸ ἦ συμπέφυκεν, οὐθὲν πάσχει αυτό ὑφ’ ἑαυτοῦ* ἕν γὰρ καὶ οὐκ ἄλλο. καὶ ἡ αδυναμία 1 om. Abr.	a Bonitz
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potentialities winch conform to the same type are all principles, and derive their meaning from one pumary sense of potency, which is the source of change in some other thing, or m the same thing qua other.
One kind of potentiality is the power of being 5 affected ; the punciple in the patient itself which initiates a passive change in it by the action of some other thing, or of itself qua other. Another is a positive state of impassivity in respect of deterioration or destruction by something else or by itself qua something else , ι e by a transformatory principle— for all these definitions contain the formula of the primary sense of potentiality Again, all these 6 potentialities are so called either because they merely act or are acted upon in a paiticular way. or because they do so well Hence in then formulae also the formulae of potentiality m the senses previously described are present in some degree
Clearly, then, in one sense the potentiality for acting and being acted upon is one (for a thing is “ capable ” both because it itself possesses the power of being acted upon, and also because something else has the power of being acted upon by it); and in another 7 sense it is not; for it is partly in the patient (for it is because it contains a certain principle, and because even the matter is a kind of principle, that the patient is acted upon; z.e., one thing is acted upon by another; oily stuff is inflammable, and stuff which yields in a certain way is breakable, and similarly in other cases) —and partly in the agent; e.g heat and the art of 3 building . the former in that which produces heat, and the latter in that which builds. Hence m so far as it is a natural unity, nothing is acted upon by Itself; because it is one, and not a separate thing.
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30 καὶ πὸ ἀδύνατον ἡ τῇ τοιαύτῃ δυνάμει Εναντία στέρησις εστιν, ώστε τοῦ αὐτοῦ καὶ κατὰ τὸ αὐπὸ πᾶσα δύναμις ἀδυναμίᾳ. Ἠ δὲ στέρησις λέγεται πολλαχῶς* καὶ γὰρ πὸ μὴ ἔχον καὶ πὸ πεφυκὸς αν μη εχῃ, η οΛως η ο τε πεφυκεν, και η ωοι, οιον παντελῶς, ἢ κἂν ὁπωσοῦν. ἐπ’ ἐνίων δέ, ἂν 35 πεφυκότα ἔχειν μη ἔχῃ βία, ἐστερῆσθαι ταῦτα λέγομεν.
II.	Ἐπεὶ δ’ αἱ μὲν ἐν τοῖς ἀψύχοις ἐνυπάρχουσιν ἀρχαὶ τοιαῦται, αἱ δ’ ἐν τοῖς ἐμψύχοις καὶ ἐν ψεχῇ 1046 b καὶ τῆς ψεχῆς ἐν τῷ λόγον ἔχοντι, δῆλον ὅτι καὶ τῶν δυνάμεων αἱ μὲν ἔπονται άλογοι αἱ δὲ μετά λόγου. διὸ πᾶσαι αἱ τέχναι καὶ αἱ ποιητικαὶ2 ἐπιστῆμαι δυνάμεις εἰσίν ἀρχαὶ γὰρ μεταβλητικαί δ εἰσιν ἐν ἄλλῳ ἢ3 ἧ άλλο, Καὶ αἱ μὲν μετὰ λόγου πᾶσαι τῶν ἐναντίων αἱ αὐταί, αἱ δ’ ἄλογοι μία ἑνός, οἷον τὸ θερμόν τοῦ θερμαίνειν μόνον, η δὲ ιατρική νόσον καὶ ὑγιείας. αίτιον δὲ ὅτι λόγος ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπιστήμη, ὁ δὲ λόγος ὁ αὐτὸς δηλοῖ τὸ πρᾶγμα καὶ τὴν στέρησιν, πλὴν οὐχ ὡσαύτως, καὶ ίο ἔστιν ὡς ἀμφοῖν, ἔστι δ’ ὡς τοῦ ὑπάρχοντος μάλλον, ὥστ’ ανάγκη και τὰς τοιαύτας ἐπιστήμας εἶναι μὲν τῶν ἐναντίων, εἶναι δὲ τοῦ μὲν καθ’ αὑτὰς τοῦ δὲ μὴ καθ’ αὑτάς* καὶ γὰρ ὁ λόγος τοῦ μὲν καθ’ αὑτό, τοῦ δὲ τρόπον τινα κατά συμβεβηκός· ἀποφάσει
1 ἡ Ab: ἡ Ε
2 ποιητικά! /cat recc.. τοιητίκαί και al Alexander.
8 om EAb.
0/ V. xxii.
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“ Incapacity ” and “ the incapable ” is the privation contrary to “ capacity ” in this sense ; so that every “ capacity ” has a contrary incapacity for producing the same result in respect of the same subject
Privation has seveial senses α—it is applied (1) to 9 anything which does not possess a certain attribute ;
(u ) to that which would naturally possess it. but does not; either (a) in general, or (b) when it would naturally possess it; and either (1) in a particular way, e.g. entirely, or (2) in any way at all. And in some cases if things which would naturally possess some attribute lack it as the result of constraint, we say that they are “ deprived ”
II Since some of these pnnciples are inheient in inanimate things, and others in animate things and pot in the soul and m the rational part of the soul, it is clear that some of the potencies also will be irrational and some rational. Hence all aits} ι e the productive sciences, are potencies , because they are principles of change in another thing, or in the artist himself qua other.
Every rational potency admits equally of contrary 2 results, but irrational potencies admit of one result only. E g , heat can only produce heat, but medical science can produce disease and health The reason of this is that science is a rational account, and the same account explains both the thing and its privation, though not in the same way ; and in one sense it applies to both, and in another sense rather to the actual fact. Therefore such sciences must treat of 3 contraries—essentially of the one, and non-essenti-ally of the other; for the rational account also applies essentially to the one, but to the other in a kind of accidental way, since it is by negation and
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γαρ καί άποφορα δηλοῖ τὸ ἐναντίον. ἡ γαρ arils ρησις ἡ πρώτη τὸ ἐναντίον, αὕτη δὲ άττοφορα θατερον ἐπεὶ δὲ τὰ ἐναντία οὐκ ἐγγίγνεται ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ, ἡ δ’ ἐπιστήμη δύναμις τῷ λόγον ἔχειν, καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ κινήσεως έχει αρχήν, τὸ μὲν ὑγιεινὸν ὑγίειαν μόνον ποιεῖ καὶ τὸ θερμαντικόν θερμότητα 20 καὶ τὸ ψυκτικόν ψυχρότητα, ὁ 8’ επιστήμων άμφω λόγος γαρ ἐστιν ἀμφοῖν μεν, ονχ ομοίως Si, καὶ εν ψυχῇ ἣ έχει κινήσεως αρχήν ώστε άμφω από τής αυτής αρχής κινήσει προς τὸ αὐτὸ συνάψασα* διὸ τὰ κατά λόγον δυνατά τοΐς άνευ λόγου δυνατοΐς ποιεί τάναντία* μιᾴ γὰρ αρχή1 περιεχεται, τῷ λόγω. 25 φανερόν δὲ καὶ ὅτι τῇ μὲν τοῦ εὖ δυνάμει ακολουθεί ἡ τοῦ μόνον ποιήσαι ἢ παθεΐν δύναμις, ταύτῃ δ’ εκείνη οὐκ ἀεί ανάγκη γαρ τον ευ ποιοΰντα καί ποιεΐν, τον δὲ μόνον ποιοΰντα οὐκ ανάγκη καί εν ποιεΐν.
III.	Εἰσὶ δέ τινες οἵ φασιν, οΐον οι Μεγαρικοί, 30 ὅταν άνεργη μόνον δυνασθαι, όταν δε μή ενεργή ον δύνασθαι, οἷον τὸν μὴ οίκοδομοΰντα ού δυνασθαι οίκοδομεΐν, άλλα τον οίκοδομοΰντα όταν οικοδομή* ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων, οΐς τὰ συμβαί-νοντα άτοπα ού χαλεπόν ίδεΐν. δήλον γαρ ὅτι οὔτ’
1 μία γαρ άρχη AhJ
a C/ X. ιν. 7
b Literally tfc of the other,” * ι. the positive term c The meaning of this awkward sentence is cleaily shown m the latter part of § 4.
Founded by Euclides of Megara, an enthusiastic admirer of Socrates The Megancs adopted the Eleatic system and developed it along dialectical lines
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removal that it throws light on the contrary. For the contraiy is the piimarv privation,0 and this is the removal of that to which it is conti aiy b And 4 since contrary attributes cannot be induced in the same subject, and science is a potency which depends upon the possession of a lational formula, and the soul contains a principle of motion, it follow s that whereas “ the salutary ” can only pioduee health, and “ the calefactory ” only heat, and “ the fn-gorific ” only cold, the scientific man can produce both contrary results For the rational account 5 includes both, though not in the same ay ; and it is in the soul, which contains a piinciple of motion, and will theiefore, by means of the same pi maple, set both processes in motion, by linking them λ\ ith the same rational account. Hence things which have a rational potency produce results contrary to those of things whose potency is n rational 0 ; for the lesults of the former are included under one principle, the rational account It is evident also 6 that whereas the power of merely producing (or suffering) a given effect is implied in the power of producing that effect well, the contrary is not always true ; for that which produces an effect well must also produce it, but that which merely produces a given effect does not necessarily produce it w ell.
III.	There are some, e g the Meganc school/ who say that a thing only has potency when it functions, and that when it is not functioning it has Vlt no potency E g , they say that a man who is not ^ building cannot build, but only the man who is building, and at the moment when he is building; and similarly in the other cases. It is not difficult to see 2 the absurd consequences of this theory. Obviously
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οἰκοδόμος ἔσται ἐὰν μὴ οἰκοδομῇ (τὸ γὰρ οἰκοδόμῳ -5 εἶναι τὸ δυνατῷ εἶναί ἐστιν οἰκοδομεῖν), ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων τεχνῶν. εἰ οὖν ἀδύνατον τὰς τοιαύτας ἔνειν τέννας μὴ μανθάνοντά1 ποτέ καὶ a Λαροντα, και μη εχειν μη αποραλοντα ποτέ (η γαρ λήθῃ ἣ πάθει τινὶ ἢ χρόνῳ* οὐ γὰρ δὴ τοῦ γε πράγματος φθαρέντος, ἀεὶ γὰρ έστιν), ὅταν παύση-ται, οὐχ ἕξει τὴν τέχνην πάλιν δ’ εὐθὺς οἰκοδομή-σει πῶς λαβών; Καὶ τὰ ἄψυχα δὴ ὁμοίως· οὕτε 5 γὰρ ψυχρόν οὔτε θερμόν ούτε γλυκύ ούτε δλως αίσθητόν οὐθὲν ἔπται μὴ αισθανόμενων3· ὥστε τὸν Πρωταγόρου λόγον συμβήσεται λέγειν αὐτοῖς ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐδ’ αἴσθησιν ἕξει οὐδὲν ἂν μὴ αἰσθάνηται μηδ’ ἐνεργῇ. εἰ οὖν τυφλόν τὸ μὴ ἔχον σφιν, πεφυκὸς δὲ καὶ ὅτε πέφυκε καὶ ἔτι ὄν, οἱ αὺτοὶ ίο τυφλοί ἔσονται πολλάκις τῆς ἡμέρας, καὶ κωφοί.
Ἕτι εἰ ἀδύνατον τὸ ἐστερημένον δυνάμεως, τὸ μὴ γιγνόμενον® ἀδύνατον ἔσται γενέσθαι* τὸ δ’ ἀδύνατον γενέσθαι ὁ λέγων ἢ εἶναι ἣ ἔπεσθαι ψεύσεται* τὸ γαρ αδύνατον τούτο ἐσήμαινεν ὥστε οὖτοι οἱ is λόγοι ἐξαιροῦσι καὶ κίνησα/ και γένεσιν ἀεὶ γὰρ τό τε ἑστηκὸς ἑστήξεται καὶ τὸ καθήμενον καθ-εδεῖται* οὐ γὰρ ἀναστῆσεται ἂν καθέζηται ἀδύνατον γὰρ ἔσται ἀναστῆναι ὅ γε μὴ δύναται ἀναστῆναι.
1 μαθάντα Alexander, Bonitz.
2 αισθανόμενοι* recc 3 γενόμενον EJ.
° * ^ the form of u house ” b Cy. IV v , vi
c t e , we have just said that that which is incapable is deprived of its potency—m this case, of its potency for happening
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a man will not be a bmlder unless he is building, because “to be a builder ” is “to be capable of building ” ; and the same mil be true of the other aits. If, theiefore, it is impossible to possess these 3 aits without learning them at some time and ha\ mg grasped them, and impossible not to possess them without having lost them at some time (through forgetfulness or some affection or the lapse of time , not, of course, through the destruction of the object of the ait,® because it exists always), when the artist ceases to practise his art, he vull not possess it; and if he immediately starts building again, how 4 will he have re-acquired the art ?
The same is tiue of inanimate things. Neither the cold nor the hot nor the sweet nor in general any sensible thing will exist unless we are perceiving it (and so the result will be that they are affirming Protagoras’ theory b). Indeed, nothing will have the faculty of sensation unless it is peieemng, i e. actually employing the faculty If, then, that is 5 blind which has not sight, though it "would naturally have it, and when it would naturally have it, and while it still exists, the same people will be blind many times a day ; and deaf too
Further, if that which is deprived of its potency is incapable, that which is not happening will be incapable of happening - and he who says that that which is mcApnble of happening is or will be, mil be in error, for tins is \ν1ι«ιτ ‘ incapable ” meant c Thus 6 these theories do away with both motion and generation ; for that which is standing will always stand, and that which is sitting will always sit; because if it is sitting it will not get up, since it is impose sible that anything which is incapable of getting up
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εἰ οὖν μὴ ἐνδέχεται ταῦτα λέγειν, φανερόν ὅτι δύναμις καὶ ἐνέργεια ἕτερόν ἐστιν ἐκεῖνοι δ’ οἱ ό λόγοι δύναμιν καὶ ἐνέργειαν ταὐτὸ ποιοῦσιν, διὸ καὶ οὐ μικρόν τι ζητοῦσιν ἀναιρεῖν Ὀστε ἐνδέχεται δυνατόν μέν τι εἶναι μὴ εἶναι δέ, καὶ δυνατόν μη εἶναι εἶναι δέ, ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν άλλων κατηγοριών δυνατόν βαδίζειν ἂν μὴ βαδίζειν, καὶ μὴ βαδίζειν1 δυνατόν ὃν2 βαδίζειν. ἔστι δὲ δυνατόν 25 τούτο φ ἐὰν ὑπάρξῃ ἡ ἐνέργεια οὖ λέγεται ἔχειν τὴν δύναμιν, οὐθὲν ἔπται ἀδύνατον. λέγω δὲ οἷον, εἰ δυνατόν καθησθαι καὶ ἐνδέχεται καθήσθαι τούτῳ, ἐὰν ὑπάρξῃ τὸ καθησθαι, οὐδὲν ἔσται αδύνατον* καὶ εἰ κινηθήναί τι η κινησαι η στήναι η στησαι η είναι η γίγνεσθαι η μη εἶναι ἣ μὴ γίγνεσθαι, ομοίως.
30 Ἐλήλυθε δ’ ἡ ἐνέργεια τοὕνομα, ἡ πρὸς την εν-τελέχειαν συντιθέμενη, καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ἄλλα ἐκ τῶν κινήσεων μάλιστα· δοκεῖ γὰρ ἡ ἐνέργεια μάλιστα η κίνησις εἶναι. διὸ καὶ τοῖς μὴ οὖσιν οὐκ άττοδι-δόασι τὸ κινεῖσθαι, ἄλλας δέ τινας κατηγορίας, οἷον S5 διανοητὰ καὶ επιθυμητά εἶναι τὰ μὴ ὅντα, κινούμενα δὲ οὔ τούτο δε ὅτι οὐκ ὄντα ἐνεργείᾳ εσονται 17 b ἐνεργείᾳ τῶν γὰρ μὴ οντων ενια δυνάμει ἐστίν οὐκ ἔστι δέ, ὅτι οὐκ εντελεχεία εστίν.
IV	Εἰ δ’ ἐστί, τὸ είρημενον, δυνατόν <φ αδύνατον μὴ>3 ακολουθεί, φανερόν ότι ούκ ἐνδέχεται ἀληθὲς
1 βαὅίγ’ειν Joachim: βαδίζον
2 dv Joachim είναι
3 £ αδύνατον μἡ Zeller: ἡ JT. ἡ EAb Alexander.
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should get up Since, then, we cannot maintain 7 this, obviousl}r potentiality and actuality axe different. But these theones make potentiality and actuality identical; hence it is no small thing that they are trying to abolish
Thus it is possible that a thing may be capable of being and yet not be. and capable of not being and yet be ; and similarly m the other categories that which is capable of walking may not walk, and that which is capable of not v, alking may w alk A thing S is capable of doing something if there is nothing impossible in its having the actuality of that of ^ hich it is said to ha\ e the potentiality. I mean, e g , that if a thing is capable of sitting and is not prevented from sitting, theie is nothing impossible in its actually sitting , and similaily if it is capable of being moved or moving or standing or making to stand or being or becoming or not being or not becoming
The term “ actuality,” with its implication of 9 “ complete reality/’ has been extended from motions, to which it properly belongs, to other things ; for it is agreed that actuality is properly motion Hence 10 people do not invest non-existent things with motion, although they do invest them with certain other predicates E g , they say that non-existent things are conceivable and desirable, but not that they are in motion This is because, although these things do not exist actually, they will exist actually ; for some non-existent things exist potentially; yet they do not exist, because they do not exist in complete reality
IV.	Now if, as we have said, that is possible which does not involve an impossibility, obviously it cannot mi; be true to say that so-and-so is possible, but will notto 1
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5 εἶναι τὸ εἰπεῖν ὅτι δυνατὸν μὲν τοδί, οὐκ ἔσται δέ· ὥστε τὰ ἀδύνατα εἶναι ταύτῃ διαφεύγειν. λέγω δὲ οἷον εἴ τις φαίη δυνατὸν τὴν διάμετρον μετρη-θῆναι οὐ μέντοι μετρηθήσεσθαι—ὁ μἡ λογιζόμενος τὸ αδύνατον εἶναι—ὅτι οὐθὲν κωλύει δυνατὸν τι ὃν εἶναι ἢ γενέσθαι μὴ εἶναι1 μηδ’ ἔπεσθαι ἀλλ’ ιο ἐκεῖνο ανάγκη ἐκ τῶν κειμένων, εἰ καὶ ὑποθοίμεθα εἶναι ἣ γεγονέναι ὃ οὐκ ἔπτι μεν δυνατόν δε, ὅτι οὐθὲν ἔσται ἀδύνατον συμβήσεται δέ γε, τὸ γαρ μετρεῖσθαι αδύνατον.	Οὐ γαρ δή ἐστι ταὐτὸ
τὸ2 ψεῦδος καὶ τὸ ἀδύνατον* τὸ γαρ σε ἑστάναι νῦν ψεῦδος μέν, οὐκ αδύνατον δε. άμα δὲ δῆλον καὶ 15 ὅτι, εἰ τοῦ Α οντος ανάγκη τό Β εἶναι, καὶ δυνατοΰ οντος εΐναι τοῦ Α3 καὶ τὸ Β ανάγκη εἶναι δυνατόν* εἰ γαρ μη ανάγκη δυνατόν εἶναι, οὐθὲν κωλύει μη εἶναι δυνατὸν εἶναι. ἔστω δὴ τὸ Α δυνατόν, ούκοΰν ὅτε τὸ Α δυνατόν εΐη εἶναι, εἰ τεθείη τὸ Α,4 οὐδὲν αδύνατον εἶναι συνεβαινεν τό δε γε Β 20 ανάγκη εἶναι. ἀλλ’ ἧν αδύνατον έστω δη αδύνατον. εἰ δὴ ἀδύνατον [ἀνάγκη]5 εἶναι τὸ Β,6 ανάγκη και τό Α7 εἶναι. ἀλλ’ ἡν ἄρα τὸ Α δυνατὸν· καὶ τὸ Β ἄρα. Ἀν ἄρα ἦ τὸ Α δυνατόν, και τό Β ἔπται δυνατὸν, εἴπερ ούτως εΐχον ώστε του Α οντος ανάγκη εἶναι τὸ Β. ἐὰν δὴ οὕτως ἐχόντων τῶν8 Α Β μὴ ἦ δυνατὸν τὸ Β ούτως, ουδέ τὰ9 Α Β ἕξει ὡς ετεθη · καὶ εἰ τοῦ Α δυνατόν οντος ανάγκη τό Β δυνατόν εἶναι, εἰ ἔπτι τὸ Α, ανάγκη είναι και τό
1 εῖναι ὅἐ EJ.	2 τό τε AbI\
3	εῖναι του Α του είναι Α Brandis.
4	Α ΑΒ EJ.	5 Bonitz.	6 Β Γ Bonitz: Α.
7	Α Γ Bonita; Β______8 των Ross * του. 9 τό recc.
a If it is true to say that a thing which is possible will not be, anything may be possible, and nothing impossible.
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be ; on this view things which are incapable of being would be beyond our comprehension a I mean, suppose that someone—i e the soit of man who does not take the impossible into account—were to say that it is possible to measure the diagonal of a square, but that it will not be measured, because there is nothing to prevent a thing which is capable of being or coming to be from neither being noi being likely ever to be But from our premisses this 2 necessarily follows . that if we are to assume that which is not, but is possible, to be or to have come to be, nothing impossible must be imolved. But m this case something impossible will take place ; for the measuring of the diagonal is impossible
The false is of couise not the same as the impossible ; for although it is false that you are now standing, it is not impossible. At the same time 3 it is also clear that if B must be real if A is, then if it is possible for A to be real, it must also be possible for B to be real; for even if B is not necessarily possible, there is nothing to prevent its being possible. Let A, then, be possible Then when A was possible, if A was assumed to be real, nothing impossible was involved ; but B was necessarily real too But ex hypoikest B was impossible. Let B be impossible. Then if B is impossible, A must also be impossible 4 But A was by definition possible. Therefore so Is B,
If. therefore, A is possible, B will also be possible ; that is if their relation was such that if A is real, B must be real Then if, A and B being thus related, 5 B is not possible on this condition, A and B will not be related as we assumed ; and if when A is possible B is necessarily possible, then if A is real B must
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B.	τὸ γαρ δυνατὸν εἶναι ἐξ ανάγκης τό Β εἶναι, εἰ τὸ Α δυνατόν, τοῦτο σημαίνει, ἐὰν ἦ τὸ Α καὶ 30 ὅτε καὶ ὡς ἦν δυνατὸν εἶναι, κἀκεῖνο τότε καὶ οὕτως εἶναι ἀναγκαῖον.
V.	Ἀπασῶν δὲ τῶν δυνάμεων οὐσῶν τῶν μὲν συγγενών οἷον τῶν αἰσθήσεων, τῶν δὲ ἔθει οἷον τῆς τοῦ αὐλεῖν, τῶν δὲ μαθήσει οἷον τῆς τῶν τεχ-νῶν, τὰς μὲν ανάγκη προενεργήσαντας ἔχειν ὅσαι 35 ἔθει καὶ λόγῳ, τὰς δὲ μὴ τοιαύτας καὶ τὰς ἐπὶ 8 a τοῦ πάσχειν οὐκ ανάγκη.	Ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ δυνατὸν
τὶ δυνατὸν καὶ ποτὲ καὶ πὼς καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα ανάγκη προσεῖναι ἐν τῷ διορισμῷ, καὶ τὰ μεν κατά λόγον δύναται κινεῖν καὶ αἱ δυνάμεις αυτών μετά λόγου, τὰ δὲ αλόγα καὶ αἱ δυνάμεις άλογοι, κάκείνας μεν δ ανάγκη εν ἐμψὐχῳ εἶναι ταύτας δὲ ἐν ἀμφοῖν, τὰς μὲν τοιαύτας δυνάμεις ανάγκη, ὅταν ὡς δυνανται το ποιητικόν και τό παθητικόν πλησιάζωσι, το μὲν ποιεῖν τὸ δὲ πάσχειν, εκείνας δ’ οὐκ ανάγκη αὖται μὲν γὰρ πᾶσαι μία ἑνὸς ποιητική, ἐκεῖναι δὲ τῶν εναντίων, ὥστε ἅμα ποιήσει ταναντια* ίο τοῦτο δὲ αδύνατον. ανάγκη άρα ετερον τι είναι τό κύριον* λέγω δὲ τοῦτο ορεξιν ή προαίρεσιν, ὁποτέρου γὰρ ἂν ὀρέγηται κυρίως, τοῦτο ποιήσει, ὅταν ὡς δύναται ὑπάρχῃ καὶ πλησιάζῃ τῷ πάθη-
a Of. ch. via. 6, 7. b Ο/* ch lx 4, 5.
c if every potency must act automatically whenever agent and patient meet
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be real too. For to say that B must be possible if A is possible means that if A is real at the time when and m the way in vthich it was assumed that it was possible for it to be real, then B must be real at that time and in that way.
V	Since all potencies are either innate, like the H<?v senses, or acquired by pxactice, like flute-playing, or are* by study, as in the aits, some—such as are acquned ^ by practice or a rational formula—we can only possess when we have first exercised them a ; in the case of others which are not of this kind and which imply passivity, this is not necessary.
Since anything which is possible is something pos- % sible at some time and m some way, and with any other qualifications which are necessarily included m the definition , and since some things can set up processes rationally and have lational potencies, while others are irrational and have irrational potencies; and since the former class can only belong to a living thing, whereas the latter can belong both to living and to inanimate things : it follows that as for potencies of the latter kind, when the agent and the patient meet in accordance with the potency m question, the one must act and the other be acted upon ; but in the former kind of potency this is not necessary, for whereas each single potency of the latter kind is pi oductive of a single effect, those of the formei kind are productive of contrary effects,5 so that one potency will produce at the same time contrary effects 0 But this is impossible Therefore 3 there must be some other deciding factor, by which I mean desire or conscious choice For whichever of two things an ammal desires decisively it will do, when it is in circumstances appropriate to the
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τικῷ. ὥστε τὸ δυνατόν κατά λόγον ἅπαν ανάγκη, όταν ὀρέγηται, οὖ τε ἔχει την δύναμιν καὶ ὡς ἔχει, 15 τοῦτο ποιεῖν ἔχει δὲ παρόντος τον παθητικού και ὡδὶ άγοντος [ποιεῖν]1· εἰ δὲ μή, ποιεῖν οὐ δυνήσεται (τὸ γὰρ μηθενὸς τῶν ἔξω κωλνοντος προσόιορί-ζεσθαι οὐθὲν ἔτι δεῖ* την γαρ δύναμιν ἔχει ὡς ἔπτι δύναμις2 τοῦ ποιεῖν, ἔπτι δ’ οὐ πάντως ἀλλ’ ἐχόντων 2θπώς, ἐν οἷς ἀφορισθήσεται καὶ τὰ ἔξω κωλύοντα* ἀφαιρεῖται γὰρ ταῦτα τῶν ἐν τῷ διορισμῷ προσόντων ἔνια)* διὸ οὐδ’ ἐὰν ἅμα βούληται ἢ ἐπιθυμῇ ποιεῖν δύο ἢ τὰ ἐναντία, οὐ ποιήσει ού γαρ όντως ἔχει αὐτῶν την δύναμιν οὐδ’ ἔστι τοῦ ἅμα ποιεῖν ἡ δύναμις, ἐπεὶ ὧν ἐστὶν όντως ποιήσει.
25 VI. Ἐπεὶ δὲ περί τής κατά κίνησιν λεγάμενης δυνάμεως εἴρηται, περὶ ἐνεργείας διορίσωμεν τί τέ ἐστιν ἡ ενεργεί α καὶ ποιόν τι. και γάρ το δυνατὸν ἅμα δῆλον εσται διαιροῦσιν, ὅτι οὐ μόνον τοῦτο λέγομεν δυνατὸν ὃ πέφυκε κινεῖν ἄλλο ἣ κινεῖσθαι ὑπ’ άλλον, ἣ ἁπλῶς ἣ τρόπον τινα, so ἀλλὰ καὶ ετερως διὸ ζητοΰντες και περί τούτων διήλθομεν.
Ἕστι δ’ ἡ ενέργεια το νπάρχειν το πράγμα μη όντως ώσπερ λέγομεν δυνάμει· λέγομεν δὲ δυνάμει οἷον ἐν τῷ ξύλῳ Ἕρμῆν καὶ ἐν τῇ ὅλῃ τὴν
1 Christ.	2 ὅυνάμει Ab
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potency and meets with that which admits of being acted upon. Therefore eveiything which is rationally capable, when it desnes something of -which it has the capability, and in the circumstances in which it has the capability, must do that thing Now it has 4 the capability when that which admits of being acted upon is present and is in a certain state ; otherwise it will not be able to act, (To add the qualification “ if nothing external prevents it ” is no longer necessaiy ; because the agent has the capability in so far as it is a capability of acting ; and this is not xn all, but in certain circumstances, in which external hindrances will be excluded ; foi they are precluded by some of the positn e qualifications in the definition ) Hence even if it wishes 5 or desires to do two things or contrary things simultaneously, it will not do them, for it has not the capability to do them under these conditions, nor has it the capability of doing things simultaneously, since it will only do the things to which the capability applies and under the appropnate conditions.
VI	Since we have now dealt with the kind of Thej potency which is related to motion, let us now dis- υ dC cuss actuality ; what it is, and what its qualities are.
For as we continue our analysis it will also become clear with regard to the potential that we apply the name not only to that whose nature it is to move or be moved by something else, either without qualification or in some definite way, but also in other senses ; and it is on this account that in the course of our inquiry we have discussed these as well.
“ Actuality ” means the presence of the thing, 2 not in the sense which we mean by “ potentially. ” Aetu We say that a thing is present potentially as Hermes
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ἡμίσειαν, ὅτι ἀφαιρεθείη ἄν, καὶ ἐπιστήμονα καὶ 3ὅ τὸν μὴ θεωροῦντα, ἂν δυνατός ἦ θεώρησαν τὸ δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ δῆλον δ’ ἐπὶ τῶν καθ’ ἕκαστα τῇ ἐπαγωγῇ ὃ βουλόμεθα λέγειν, καὶ οὐ δεῖ παντὸς ὅρον ζητεῖν ἀλλὰ καὶ πὸ ἀνάλογον συνορᾶν, ὅτι <8 b ὡς πὸ οἰκοδομοῦν πρὸς πὸ οἰκοδομικόν, καὶ πὸ ἐγρηγορὸς πρὸς πὸ καθεῦδον, καὶ πὸ ὁρῶν πρὸς τὸ μύον μὲν ὅψιν δὲ ἔχον, καὶ τὸ ἀποκεκριμένον ἐκ τῆς ὕλης πρὸς την ύλην, καὶ τὸ ἀπειργασμένον 5 πρὸς τὸ ἀνέργαστον. ταύτης δὲ τῆς δια φοράς θατέρῳ μορίῳ1 ἔστω ἡ ἐνέργεια ἀφωρισμένη, θα-τέρω δὲ πὸ δυνατόν. Λέγεται δὲ ἐνεργείᾳ οὐ πάντα ὁμοίως, ἀλλ’ ἣ τῷ2 ἀνάλογον, ὡς τούτο ἐν τούτῳ ἢ πρὸς τούτο, τόδ’3 ἐν τῷδε ἢ πρὸς τόδε* τὰ μὲν γὰρ ὡς κίνησις πρὸς δύναμιν, τὰ δ’ ὡς οὐσία πρός τινα ὕλην.
ίο Ἀλλως δὲ καὶ πὸ άπειρον καὶ τὸ κενὸν καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα λέγεται δυνάμει καὶ ἐνεργείᾳ πολλοῖς4 τῶν ὄντων, οἷον τῷ ὁρῶντι καὶ βαδίζοντι και ὁρωμένῳ. ταῦτα μεν γαρ ενδέχεται καὶ απλώς άληθεύεσθαί ποτέ* τὸ μὲν γὰρ ὁρώμενον ὅτι ὁρᾶται, πὸ δ’ ὅτι ὁρᾶσθαι δυνατόν το δ’ άπειρον ονχ οϋτω *5 δυνάμει ἐστὶν ὡς ἐνεργείᾳ έσόμενον χωριστόν, αλλά γνώσει. πὸδ γὰρ μη ύπολείπειν την διαίρεσιν απο-δίδωσι τὸ είναι δυνάμει ταυτην την ενέργειαν, πὸ8 δὲ χωριζεσθαι ον. Ἐπεὶ δὲ τῶν πράξεων ὧν
1 ὅάτερον μόριον Ab Alexander.
2 τό J, fecit Ε
3 το ὅ’ J	4 ἡ πολλοῖς Ross.
5	τό Ab Alexander τω EJ.
6	τό Alexander, Christ τφ * III
° For Aristotle’s views about infinity and void see Physics
III iv -vrn. and IV. vi.-ix. respectively.
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is present in the wood, or the half-line in the whole, tron because it can be separated from it; and as we callfceut even a man who is not studying “ a scholar ” if he is capable of studying. That vihicli is piesent in the opposite sense to this is present actually What we 3 mean can be plainly seen in the particular cases by induction ; we need not seek a definition for eveiy term, but must comprehend the analogy . that as that which is actually building is to that which is capable of building, so is that Inch is awake to that which is asleep ; and that which is seeing to that which has the eyes shut, but has the power of sight; and that which is differentiated out of matter to the matter ; and the finished article to the 1 aw material Let actuality be defined by one member of this 4 antithesis, and the potential by the other.
But things are not all said to exist actually in the same sense, but only by analogy—as A is m B or to B, so is C in or to D ; for the relation is either that of motion to potentiality, or that of substance to some particular matter.
Infinity and void and other concepts of this kind 5 are said to “ be ” potentially or actually in a different info sense from the majority of existing things, e g that ’ which sees, or walks, or is seen. For in these latter 6 cases the predication may sometimes be truly made without qualification, since “ that which is seen ” is so called sometimes because it is seen and sometimes because it is capable of being seen : but the Infinite does not c\ist potential1 \ ip the sense that it will ever exist ^epaiatch :n acl iiali ly it is separable only in knowledge. lor the fact that the process of division never ceases makes this actuality exist potentially, but not separately.a
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8 b
ἔστι πέρας οὐδεμία τέλος ἀλλὰ τῶν περὶ τὸ τέλος, 20 οἷον τὸ ἰσχναινειν [ἡ ἰσχνασία αὐτό],1 αὐτὰ δὲ ὅταν ἰσχναίνῃ οὕτως ἐστὶν ἐν κινήσει, μὴ υπάρχοντα ὦν ἕνεκα ἦ κίνησις, οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα πρᾶξις, ἢ οὐ τελεία γε· οὐ γὰρ τέλος* ἀλλ’ ἐκείνη <ῄ>2 ἐνυπάρχει τὸ τέλος καὶ [ἡ]3 πρᾶξις. οἷον όρα άμα <καϊ ἑώρακε, >4 καὶ φρονεῖ <καὶ π€φροντ}Κ€,>* καὶ νοεῖ καὶ νενόηκεν ἀλλ’ οὐ μανθάνει καὶ μεμάθηκεν, 25 οὐδ’ ὑγιάζεται καὶ ὑγίασται. εὖ ζῇ καὶ εὖ ἔζηκεν ἅμα,5 καὶ εὐδαιμονεῖ καὶ εὐδαιμόνηκεν εἰ δὲ μή, ἔδει ἄν ποτέ παύεσθαι, ὥσπερ ὅταν ἰσχναίνῃ νῦν δ’ ου, ἀλλὰ ζῇ καὶ ἔζηκεν. Τούτων δὴ <δεῖ>3 τὰς μὲν κινήσεις λέγειν, τὰς δ’ ἐνεργείας. πᾶσα γαρ κίνησις ἀτελής, ἰσχνασία μάθησις βάδισις 30 οἰκοδόμησις* αὖται δὴ6 κινήσεις, καὶ ἀτελεῖς γε. οὐ γὰρ ἅμα βαδίζει καὶ βεβάδικεν, οὐδ’ οἰκοδομεῖ καὶ ῴκοδόμηκεν, οὐδὲ γίγνεται καὶ γέγονεν, ἣ κινεῖται καὶ κεκίνηται7* ἀλλ’ ἕτερον καὶ κινεῖ καὶ κεκίνηκεν8· ἑώρακε δὲ καὶ ὁρᾴ ἅμα τὸ αὐτό, καὶ νοεῖ καὶ νενόηκεν. την μὲν οὖν τοιαύτην ἐνέργειαν 35 λέγω, ἐκείνην δὲ κίνησιν. Τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐνεργείᾳ
1	ἡ Ισχνασία αυτό seclusi: αότο seel Christ τό ίσχναίνειν ῆ
ισχνασία Bywater: του .	. ἡ codd.
2	εΑ€ίν·>7 ί Bomtz * εκείνη.
3	Bonitz	4 ἀμά λται εώρακε Bonitz: ἀλλά codd.
5 Bomtz ἀλλά.	6 δἡ Bonitz ὅἐ.
7 κεκίνηκεν recc	8 κινείται recc.
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Since no action which has a limit is an end, but 7 only a means to the end, as, e g , the process of thin- Aci mng ; and since the parts of the body themselves, gm when one is thinning them, are in motion in the sense that they are not already that which it is the object of the motion to make them, this process is not an action, or at least not a complete one, since it is not an end ; it is the process which includes the end that is an action. E g 9 at the same time we see 8 and have seen, understand and have understood, think and have thought; but we cannot at the same time learn and have learnt, or become healthy and be healthy. We are living well and have lived well, we are happy and have been happy, at the same time ; otherwise the process would have had to cease at some time, like the thinning-process; but it has not ceased at the present moment * we both are living and have lived.
Now of these processes we should call the one type motions, and the other actualizations Every 9 motion is incomplete—the processes of thinning, learning, walking, bmlding—these are motions, and incomplete at that. For it is not the same thing which at the same time is walking and has walked, or is bmlding and has built, or is becoming and has become, or is being moved and has been moved, but two different things ; and that which is causing motion is different from that which has caused motion. But the same thing at the same time is 10 seeing and has seen, is thinking and has thought. The latter kind of process, then, is what I mean by actualization, and the former what I mean by motion.
What the actual is, then, and what it is like, may
VOL i
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τι τε εστι και ποιον, εκ τούτων και των τοιουτων δῆλον ή μιν ἔστω.
VII	Πότε δὲ δυνάμει ear tv έκαστον καὶ πότε a ου, διοριστέον* οὐ γὰρ ὁποτεοῦν. οἷον ἡ γῆ ἆρ’ ἐστὶ δυνάμει άνθρωπος1; ἢ ου, ἀλλὰ μάλλον όταν ἤδη γένηται σπέρμα, καὶ οὐδὲ τότε ἴσως. ώσπερ
-S'	\	*	λ </	μ <?	θ'
ουν ουοε υπο ιατρικής απαν αν υγιασοειη ονο ἀπὸ τύχης, ἀλλ’ ἔστι τι ὃ δυνατόν ἐστι, καὶ τοῦτ’ 5 ἐστὶν νγιαΐνον δυνάμει. Ὄρος δὲ τοῦ μὲν από διανοίας έντελεχεία γιγνομενού εκ του δυνάμει οντος, ὅταν βουληθέντος γίγνηται μηθενὸς κωλύον-τος τῶν εκτός, ἐκεῖ δ’ ἐν τῷ ὑγιαζομένῳ, ὅταν μηθὲν κωλνη των εν αὐτῷ. ομοίως δὲ δυνάμει καὶ οἰκία, ίο εἰ μηθὲν κωλύει των εν τοντω και τῇ ὕλῃ τοῦ γίγνεσθαι οικίαν, οὐδ’ ἔστιν ὃ δεῖ προσγενέσθαι ἣ ἀπογενέσθαι ἣ μεταβαλεῖν, τοῦτο δυνάμει οικία, και επί των άλλων ὡσαύτως, ὅσων έξωθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ της γενέσεως, καὶ ὅσων δὴ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἔχοντι, ὅσα μηθενὸς τῶν έξωθεν εμποδίζοντος ἔπται δι’ 15 αυτόν. οἷον τὸ σπέρμα οὔπω* δεῖ γὰρ ἐν ἄλλῳ καὶ2 μεταβάλλειν όταν δ’ ἤδη διὰ τῆς αὑτοῦ αρχής ἦ τοιοῦτον, ἤδη τοῦτο δυνάμει· εκείνο δὲ ἑτέρας αρχής δεῖται, ώσπερ ἡ γῆ οὔπω ἀνδριὰς
1 δυνάμει άνθρωπος EJ Alexandei άνὅρωπος δυνάμει Ah.
2 πεσεῖν καί Ross ϊ εῖναι λαι Bullinger
a This is inconsistent with Aristotle’s doctrine that the semen is the formal element in reproduction. Ο/. VIII. iv. 5, Vi ix 5.
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be regarded as demonstrated fiom these and similar consideiations
VII	We must, howe\ er, distinguish when a parti- He cular thing exists potentially, and when it does not; for it does not so exist at any and every time an< Eg, is earth potentially a man ? No, but lather when it has alieady become semen,α and perhaps not even then ; just as not everything can be healed by medicine, or even by chance, but there is some definite kind of thing which is capable of it, and this is that which is potentially healthy
The definition of that \\ hxch as a result of thought 2 comes, from existing potentially, to exist actually, is that, when it has been willed, if no external influence hindeis it, it comes to pass , and the condition m the case of the patient, % e in the person vi ho is being healed, is that nothing in him should hinder the process Similarly a house exists potentially if there is nothing in X, the matter, to prevent it from becoming a house, t.e., if there is nothing which must be added or removed or changed; then X is potentially a house ; and similarly m all 3 other cases where the generative principle is external. And in all cases where the generative principle is contained in the thing itself, one thing is potentially another when, if nothing external hinders, it will of itself become the other. Eg., the semen is not yet potentially a man ; for it must further undergo a change in some other inedmin.a But when, by its own generative principle, it has already come to have the necessary attributes, in this state it is now potentially a man, whereas in the former state it has need of another principle ; just as earth is not yet potentially a statue, 4
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δυνάμει· μεταβαλοῦσα1 γαρ ἔσται χαλκός. Ἕοικε δὲ ὃ λέγομεν εἶναι οὐ τόδε ἀλλ’ ἐκείνινον, οἷον τὸ a κιβώτιον οὐ ξύλον ἀλλὰ ξύλινον, οὐδὲ τὸ ξύλον γῆ ἀλλὰ γήινον πάλιν ἡ γῆ εἰ όντως μὴ ἄλλο ἀλλὰ ἐκείνινον,—ἀεὶ ἐκεῖνο δυνάμει ἁπλῶς τὸ ὕστερόν earιν. οἷον τὸ κιβώτιον οὐ γήινον οὐδὲ γῆ, ἀλλὰ ξύλινον τοῦτο γὰρ δυνάμει κιβώτιον, και νλη κιβω-τίου αὑτη, ἁπλῶς μεν του απλώς, τουδὶ δὲ τοδὶ 5 τὸ ξύλον. Εἰ δέ τί ἐστι πρώτον ο μηκέτι κατ’ ἄλλο2 λέγεται ἐκείνινον, τοῦτο πρώτη ὕλη οἷον εἰ ἡ γῆ ἀερίνη, ὁ δ’ ἀὴρ μη πυρ ἀλλὰ πύρινος, τὸ πῦρ ὕλη πρώτη οὐ8 τόδε τι ουσα.4 τούτῳ γὰρ διαφέρει τὸ καθ’ οὖ5 καὶ τὸ υποκείμενον, τῷ εἶναι τόδε τι ἢ μὴ εἶναι. οἷον τοῖς πάθεσι τὸ υποκείμενον άν-30 θρωπος και σώμα καὶ ψυχή, πάθος δὲ τὸ μουσικόν καὶ λευκόν, λέγεται δὲ τῆς μουσικής έγγενομένης εκείνο ού μουσική ἀλλὰ μουσικόν, και ου λευκότης 6 άνθρωπος ἀλλὰ λευκόν, οὐδὲ βάδισις ἣ κίνησις ἀλλὰ βαδίζον ἢ κινούμενον, ὡς τὸ ἐκείνινον ὅσα 3'» μὲν οὖν οὕτω, τὸ έσχατον ουσία· ὅσα δὲ μὴ όντως ἀλλ’ εἶδός τι καὶ τόδε τι τὸ κατηγορούμενον, τὸ έσχατον νλη και ουσία υλική. καὶ όρθώς δὴ συμ-
1 μεταβάλλουσα E2A*\J.
2 ἄλλο Ab γρ. Ε Alexander * άλλου EJ.
® οι) om. Γ Alexander εί ὅἐ Ab ώ$ Ε2
4	οόσία . λαΐ οόσια recc.
5	Αα#’ συ Apelt * καθόλου.
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because it must undergo a change before it becomes bronze
It seems that what we are describing is not a particular thing, but a definite material; eg, a box is not wood., but wooden material,® and wood is not eaith, but earthen matenal; and earth also is an illustration of our point if it is similarly not some other thing, but a definite material—it is always the latter term in this series which is, in the fullest sense, potentially something else Eg, a box is not 5 earth, nor earthen, but wooden ; for it is this that is potentially a box, and this is the mattei of the box— that is, wooden matenal in general is the matter of “ box ” in general, whereas the matter of a particular box is a particular piece of wood.
If there is some primary stuff, which is not further called the material of some other tiling, this is primary matter. Eg, if earth is “ made of air,” and air is not fire, but “ made of fire,” then fire is primary matter, not being an individual thing For the subject or substrate is distinguishable into 6 two kinds by either being or not being an individual thing Take for example as the subject of the attributes “ man,” or “ body ” or “ soul,” and as an attribute “ cultured ” or “ white ” Now the subject, when culture is induced in it, is called not “ culture ” but “ cultured,” and the man is called not whiteness but white ; nor is he called “ ambulation ” or “ motion,” but “ walking ” or “ moving ” ; just as we said that things are of a definite material. Thus where “ subject ” has this sense, the ultimate 7 substrate is substance; but where it has not this sense, and the predicate is a form or individuality, the ultimate substrate is matter or matenal snb-
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b βαίνει τὸ ἐκείνινον λέγεσθαι κατά την ύλην καλ τὰ πάθη· ἄμφω γὰρ αόριστα	Πότε μὲν οὖν
λεκτέον δυνάμει καὶ πότε οὕ, εἴρηται.
VIII.	Ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ πρότερον διώρισται ποσαχῶς 5 λέγεται, φανερὸν ὅτι πρότερον ενέργεια δυνάμεώς ἐστιν. λέγω δὲ δυνάμεως οὐ μόνον τῆς ὡρισμένης ἢ λέγεται ἀρχὴ μεταβλητικὴ ἐν ἄλλῳ ἣ1 ἧ ἄλλο, ἀλλ’ ὅλως πάσης ἀρχῆς κινητικής η στατικής, και γαρ η φύσις εν ταύτώ [γίγνεται* ἐν ταὐτῷ γὰρ]2 ιο γἐνει τη δυνάμει· ἀρχὴ γὰρ κινητική, ἀλλ’ οὐκ εν ἄλλῳ ἀλλ’ ἐν αὐτῷ ἧ αὐτό. πάσης δὴ τῆς τοιαυτης προτέρα εστϊν ή ενέργεια και λόγω καὶ τῇ οὐσιᾳ* χρόνω δ’ ἔστι μὲν ὥς, ἔστι δ’ ὡς οὕ. Τῷ λόγῳ μὲν οὖν ὅτι προτέρα, δῆλον τῷ γὰρ ἐνδέχεσθαι ἐν-εργῆσαι δυνατόν ἐστι τὸ πρώτως δυνατόν, οἷον λέγω 15 οἰκοδομικὸν τὸ δυνάμενον οἰκοδομεῖν, καὶ όρατικόν το ὁρᾶν, καὶ ορατόν τὸ δυνατόν ὁρᾶσθαι* ὁ δ’ αυτός λόγος και επί των άλλων, ωστ ανάγκη τον λόγον προυπάρχειν καὶ την γνώσιν τής γνώσεως.
Τῷ δὲ χρόνω πρότερον ὧδε,3 τὸ τῷ εἴδει τὸ αὐτὸ ενεργούν πρότερον, αριθμώ δ’ οὔ. λέγω 20 δὲ τοῦτο ὅτι τοῦδε μεν του ανθρώπου του ήδη οντος κατ’ ενέργειαν καί του σίτον και του ορών-τος πρότερον τῷ χρόνω ή ΰλη καί τό σπέρμα
1	ῆ om. EzAbJ.
2	γιγ?/€ται . . . γάρ οιϊι. Α13 Alexander: γίγνεται ὅυνάμει ἐν ταυτωι γαρ Ε.
3	ωόε om* EXJ.
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METAPHYSCIS, IX νιι 7—\ni. 4
stance. It is quite proper that both matter and attributes should be described by a derivative predicate, since they are both indefinite
Thus it has now been stated when a thing should be said to exist potentially, and when it should not.
VIII	Now since we have distinguisheda theAc several senses of priority, it is obvious that actuality po is pnor to potentiality By potentiality I mean not that which we have defined as “ a principle of change which is in something othei than the thing changed, or in that same thing qua other/’ but in general any principle of motion or of rest, for nature also is in the same genus as potentiality, because it is a principle of motion, although not in some other thing, but in the thing itself qua itself.b To every 2 potentiality of this kind actuality is prior, both in formula and in substance ; in time it is sometimes prior and sometimes not.
That actuality is prior m formula is evident; for 0) it is because it can be actualized that the potential, de in the primary sense, is potential, I mean, e g , that the potentially constructive is that which can construct, the potentially seeing that which can see, and the potentially visible that which can be seen. The same p mnple ΙιοΙὸν in all other cases too, so 3 that the toinml.i ai d knowledge of the actual must precede the knowledge of the potential.
In time it is prior in this sense : the actual is <2 prior to the potential with which it is formally m identical, but not to that with which it is identical ** numerically. What I mean is this that the matter 4 and the seed and the thing which is capable of seeing, which are potentially a man and com and seeing, but are not yet so actually, are prior in time to the
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καὶ τὸ ὁρατικόν, ἃ δυνάμει μέν ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος καὶ σίτος καὶ ὁρῶν, ἐνεργείᾳ δ’ οὔπω. ἀλλὰ τούτων πρότερα τῷ χρόνῳ ἕτερα ὄντα ἐνεργείᾳ, ἐξ ὦν ταῦτα ἐγένετο· ἀεὶ γαρ ἐκ τοῦ δυνάμει οντος > γίγνεται τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ ὃν ὑπὸ ἐνεργείᾳ οντος, οἷον άνθρωπος ἐξ άνθρωπον, μουσικός υπό μουσικόν, ἀεὶ κινοῦντός τινος πρώτον* τὸ δὲ κινούν ἐνεργείᾳ
VO 3/
ηοη εστιν.
Εἴρηται δὲ ἐν τοῖς περὶ τῆς ουσίας λόγοις ὅτι ἅπαν τὸ γιγνόμενον γίγνεται ἔκ τινός τι καὶ ὑπο τινος, καὶ τούτο τῷ εἴδει τὸ αὐτό. διὸ καὶ δοκεῖ ο ἀδύνατον εἶναι οικοδόμον εἶναι μὴ οίκοδομήσαντα μηδέν, ἣ κιθαριστήν μηθὲν κιθαρίσαντα· ὁ γὰρ μανθάνων κιθαρίζειν κιθαρίζων μανθάνει κιθαρί-ζειν, ομοίως δὲ καὶ οἱ άλλοι. ὅθεν ὁ σοφιστικός ἔλεγχος ἐγίγνετο ὅτι οὐκ ἔχων τις την ἐπι-στήμην ποιήσει οὖ ἡ ἐπιστήμη · ὁ γὰρ μανθάνων is οὐκ ἔχει, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ τοῦ γιγνομένου γεγενῆσθαι τι καὶ τοῦ ολως κινούμενου κεκινῆσθαί τι (δῆλον δ’ a ἐν τοῖς περὶ κινήσεως τοῦτο) και τον μανθάνοντα ανάγκη ἔχειν τι τῆς επιστήμης ἴσως. ἀλλ’ οὖν και ταύτῃ γε δῆλον ὅτι ἡ άνεργεια καὶ οὕτω προτερα της δννάμεως κατά γενεσιν και χρόνον. Ἀλλὰ μὴν καὶ ουσία γε, πρώτον μεν ὅτι τὰ τη γενεσει 5 υστέρα τῷ εἴδει καὶ τῇ ουσία πρότερα, οἷον ἀνὴρ παιδὸς καὶ άνθρωπος σπέρματος* τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἤδη ἔχει τὸ εΐδος, τό δ’ οὔ καὶ ὅτι ἅπαν ἐπ’ αρχήν α VII. νπ , νιιι,	b Physics, VI. νι.
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individual man and com and seeing subject which already exist in actuality. But prior in time to 5 these potential entities are other actual entities from which the formei are generated , for the actually existent is always generated from the potentially existent by something which is actually existent— e g , man by man, cultured by cultured—there is always some prime mover , and that which initiates motion exists already in actuality.
We have said a in our discussion of substance that everything which is generated is generated from something and by something ; and by something foimally identical with itself Hence it seems rm- 6 possible that a man can be a builder if he has never built, or a harpist if he has never played a harp , because he who learns to play the haip learns by playing it, and similarly in all other cases This was 7 the origin of the sophists’ quibble that a man who does not know a given science will be doing that which is the object of that science, because the learner does not know the science But since something of that which is being generated is already generated, and something of that which is being moved as a whole is already moved (this is demonstrated in our discussion on Motion b), presumably the learner too must possess something of the science. At any rate 8 from this argument it is clear that actuality is pnor to potentiality in this sense too, 1 e. in respect of generation and time.
But it is also prior in substantiality ; (a) because (3) things which are posterior in generation are priorstai in form and substantiality ; eg., adult is pnor to child, and man to semen, because the one already possesses the form, but the other does not; and (δ) 9
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βαδίζει τὸ γιγνόμενον καὶ τέλος ἀρχὴ γαρ το οὖ ἕνεκα, τοῦ τέλους δὲ ἕνεκα ή γένεσις. τέλος δ’ ἡ ιο ἐνέργεια, καὶ τούτον χάριν ἡ δύναμις λαμβάνεται· οὐ γαρ ΐνα οφιν ἔχωσιν ὁρῶσι τὰ ζῷα, ἀλλ’ δττως ὁρῶσιν ὄψιν ἔχουσιν. ομοίως δὲ καὶ οἰκοδομικὴν ἵνα οἰκοδομῶσι, καὶ την θεωρητικὴν ἵνα θεωρῶσιν ἀλλ’ οὐ θεωροῦσιν ἵνα θεωρητικὴν ἔχωσιν, εἰ μὴ οἱ μελετῶντες* οὖτοι δ’ οὐχὶ θεωροῦσιν, ἀλλ’ ἣ ὡδὶ is ἢ ὅ τι1 οὐδὲν δέονται θεωρεῖν. Ἕτι ἡ ὕλη ἔπτι δυνάμει, ὅτι ἔλθοι αν εἰς τὸ εἶδος ὅταν δέ γε ἐνεργείᾳ ἦ, τότε ἐν τῷ εἴδει ἐστίν. ομοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων καὶ ὦν κίνησις τὸ τέλος. διὸ ὥσπερ οἱ διδάσκοντες ἐνεργοῦντα ἐπιδείξαντες οἴον-ται τὸ τέλος ἀποδεδωκέναι, καὶ ἡ φύσις ομοίως. εἰ 2ο γὰρ μὴ οὕτω γίγνεται, ὁ Παύσωνος ἔπται Ἑρμῆς* άδηλος γαρ καὶ ἡ ἐπιστήμη εἰ έσω ἣ ἔξω, ώσπερ κἀκεῖνος τὸ γὰρ ἔργον τέλος, ἡ δὲ ἐνέργεια τὸ ἔργον. διὸ καὶ τοϋνομα ἐνέργεια λέγεται κατά τὸ ἔργον, καὶ συντείνει πρὸς την ἐντελέχειαν	Ἐπεὶ
δ’ ἐστὶ τῶν μὲν έσχατον ή χρῆσις, οἷον ὄψεως ἡ 25 ὅρασις, καὶ οὐθὲν γίγνεται παρά ταντην έτερον άττδ της ὄψεως [ἔργον],2 ἀπ’ ἐνίων δὲ γίγνεταί τι, οἷον 1 ὅ τι Bullmger: ὅτι.	2 om Ab Alexander
° Piobably a “ trick ” pictme of some kind So Pauson is said to have painted a pictme of a horse galloping which when inverted showed the horse idling on its back. Gy. Aelian, Far.	xiv. 15, Lucian, Demosth Em. 24;
Plutarch, Mo? aha, 396 e ; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeicknung der Qnechen, § 763.
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because everything which is generated moves towards a principle, i e. its end For the object of a thing is its principle; and generation has as its object the end. And the actuality is the end, and it is for the sake of this that the potentiality is acquired ; for animals do not see in order that they may have sight, but have sight m order that they may see. Similarly men possess the art of building 10 in order that they may build, and the power of speculation that they may speculate ; they do not speculate in order that they may have the power of speculation—except those who are learning by practice ; and they do not really speculate, but only m a limited sense, or about a subject about which they have no desire to speculate.
Further, matter exists potentially, because it may attain to the form ; but when it exists actually, it is then m the form. The same applies in all other cases, including those where the end is motion Hence, 311st as teachers think that they have achieved 11 their end when they have exhibited their pupil performing, so it is with nature. For if this is not so, it will be another case of “ Pauson’s Hermes ” a; it will be impossible to say whether the knowledge is m the pupil or outside him. as in the case of the Hermes. For the activity is the end, and the actuality is the activity ; hence the term 44 actuality ” is derived from “ activity/’ and tends to have the meaning of “ complete reality.”
Now whereas m some cases the ultimate thing is 12 the use of the faculty, as, eg., in the case of sight seeing is the ultimate thing, and sight produces nothing else besides this ; but m other cases something is produced, e.g. the art of building produces
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ἀπὸ τῆς οἰκοδομικῆς οἰκία παρὰ την οἰκοδόμησιν, ὅμως οὐθὲν ἦττον ένθα μὲν τέλος ένθα δὲ μάλλον τέλος τῆς δυνάμεώς ἐστιν. ἡ γὰρ οἰκοδόμησις ἐν τῷ οἰκοδομουμένῳ, καὶ άμα γίγνεται καὶ ἔπτι τῇ οἰκίᾳ.
ίο Ὅσων μὲν οὖν ἕτερόν τί ἐστι παρὰ τὴν χρῆσιν τὸ γιγνόμενον, τούτων μὲν ἡ ἐνέργεια ἐν τῷ ποιουμένῳ ἐστίν, οἷον ἤ τε οἰκοδόμησις ἐν τῷ οἰκοδομουμένῳ καὶ ἡ όψανσις ἐν τῷ ὑφαινομένῳ, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων, καὶ όλως ἡ κίνησις ἐν τῷ κινουμένῳ* ὅσων δὲ μή ἐστιν ἄλλο τι ἔργον 35 παρὰ τὴν ἐνέργειαν, ἐν αὐτοῖς ὑπάρχει ἡ ἐνέργεια, οἷον ἡ ὅρασις ἐν τῷ ὁρῶντι καὶ ἡ θεωρία εν τῷ ) b θεωροῦντι καὶ ἡ ζωὴ εν τῇ ψεχῇ (διὸ καὶ ἡ εὐδαιμονία· ζωὴ γὰρ ποιά τις ἐστίν ὥστε φανερόν ὅτι ἡ ουσία καὶ τὸ εἶδος ἐνέργειά ἐστιν). κατά τε δὴ τούτον τον λόγον φανερόν ότι πρότερον τῆ ουσία ἐνέργεια δυνάμεως, καὶ ώσπερ εἴπομεν, τοῦ χρόνου 5 ἀεὶ προλαμβάνει ἐνέργεια ἑτέρα πρὸ ἑτέρας εως τῆς τοῦ ἀεὶ κινοῦντος πρώτως	Ἀλλὰ μην καὶ
κυριωτέρως* τὰ μεν γαρ ἀίδια πρότερα τη ουσία τῶν φθαρτών, ἔστι δ’ ουθεν δυνάμει ἀίδιον. λόγος δὲ ὅδε* πᾶσα δύναμις άμα τῆς ἀντιφάσεώς ἐστιν τὸ ίο μὲν γὰρ μη δυνατόν ύπάρχειν ούκ αν ὑπάρξειεν οὐθενί· τὸ δυνατόν δὲ πᾶν ενδεχεται μη ἐνεργεῖν. τὸ ἄρα δυνατὸν εἶναι ἐνδέχεται καί εἶναι καὶ μη εἶναι· τὸ αὐτὸ ἄρα δυνατόν καί είναι καλ μη εἶναι. τὸ δὲ δυνατόν μη είναι ενδεχεται μη είναι τό δὲ ενδεχόμενον μη εἶναι φθαρτόν, ἣ ἁπλῶς, ἣ τούτο
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not only the act of building but a house ; nevertheless in the one case the use of the faculty is the end, and in the other it is more truly the end than is the potentiality. For the act of building resides m the thing built; i.e , it comes to be and exists simultaneously with the house.
Thus in all cases where the result is something 13 other than the exercise of the faculty, the actuality resides m the thing produced, e.g, the act of building in the thing built, the act of weaving in the thing woven, and so on ; and in general the motion resides in the thing moved But where there is no other result besides the actualization, the actualization resides in the subject; eg seeing in the seer, and speculation in the speculator, and life in the soul (and hence also happiness, since happiness is a 14 particular kind of life) Evidently, therefore, substance or form is actuality. Thus it is obvious by this argument that actuality is prior in substantiality to potentiality ; and that in point of time, as we have said, one actuality presupposes another right back to that of the prime mover m each case
It is also prior in a deeper sense ; because that Id which is eternal is prior in substantiality to that which is perishable, and nothing eternal is potential. The argument is as follows. Every potentiality is at the same time λ pote-ihality foi the opposite.® For whereas that v Inch is incapable of happening cannot happen to «any it imp eveivthmg which is capable may fail to be actualized·. Therefore that which is capable Id of being may both be and not be Tht*i rfoi e th c came thing is capable both of being and of not being But that winch is capable of not being may possibly not be ; and that which may possibly not be is perish-
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5 αὐτὸ ὃ λέγεται ἐνδἐχεσθαι μὴ εἶναι, ἢ κατὰ τόπον ἢ κατὰ τὸ1 ποσὸν ἢ ποιον* ἁπλῶς δὲ τὸ κατ’ οὐσίαν. οὐθὲν ἄρα τῶν άφθαρτων απλώς δυνάμει ἔστιν2 απλώς κατά τι δὲ οὐδὲν κωλύει, οἷον ποιόν, ἢ πού· ἐνεργείᾳ ἄρα πάντα, οὐδὲ τῶν ἐξ ανάγκης ὄντων, καίτοι ταντα πρώτα* εἰ γὰρ ταϋτα μη ἦν, οὐθὲν ἂν 20 ἦν. οὐδὲ δὴ κίνησις, εἴ τίς ἐστιν ἀίδιος· οὐδ’ εἴ τι κινούμενον ἀίδιον, οὐκ ἔστι κατὰ δύναμιν κινού-μενον ἀλλ’ ἣ πόθεν ποί* τούτου δ’ ὕλην οὐδὲν κωλύει ὑπάρχειν Βιὸ ἀεὶ ενεργεί ήλιος καί άστρα και όλος ό ουρανός, καὶ οὐ φοβερόν μη ποτέ στη, ὃ φοβούνται οἱ περὶ φύσεως. οὐδὲ κάμνει τούτο 25 δρῶντα* οὐ γὰρ περὶ την δύναμιν τῆς ἀντιφάσεως αὐτοῖς, οἷον τοῖς φθαρτοις, ἡ κίνησις, ὥστε επίπονον εἶναι την συνεχείαν τής κινήσεως* ἡ γαρ ουσία ύλη καὶ δύναμις οὖσα, οὐκ ἐνέργεια, αἰτία τούτου
Μιμείται δὲ τὰ άφθαρτα καὶ τὰ ἐν μεταβολή οντα, οἷον γῆ καὶ πῦρ. καὶ γαρ ταϋτα αει ενεργεί 30 καθ’ αὑτὰ γαρ καὶ ἐν αὑτοῖς ἔχει τὴν κίνησιν. αἱ δ’ ἄλλαι δυνάμεις, ἐξ ὧν διώρισται, πᾶσαι τῆς ἀντιφάσεώς εἰσιν* τὸ γαρ δυνάμενον ὡδὶ κινεῖν δύναται καὶ μὴ ὡδί, ὅσα γε κατά λόγον. αἱ δὲ
1 τό om EJ	2 δκ EJ.
° « S'. Empedocles ; of. V. -cmi. 3 n 6 C/ D<? Gen. et Corr. 337 a 1-7.	« Ch. v. 2.
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able ; either absolutely, or in the paiticular sense in which it is said that it may possibly not be ; that is, in respect either of place or of quantity or of quality.
“ Absolutely ” means in respect of substance. Hence 17 nothing which is absolutely imperishable is absolutely potential (although there is no reason why it should not be potential in some particular respect; e g of quality or place); therefore all imperishable things aie actual. Nor can anything which is of necessity be potential; and yet these things are primary, for if they did not exist, nothing would exist. Nor can motion be potential, if there is any eternal motion. Nor, if there is anything eternally in motion, is it potentially in motion (except in respect of some starting-point or destination), and there is no reason why the matter of such a thing should not exist. Hence the sun and stars and the whole 13 visible heaven are always active, and there is no fear that they will e\ er stop—a fear which the writers a on physics entertain. Nor do the heavenly bodies tire m then activity ; for motion does not imply for them, as it does for perishable things, the potentiality for the opposite, which makes the continuity of the motion distressing ; this results when the substance is matter and potentiality, not actuality.
Imperishable things are resembled in this respect 19 by things which are always undergoing transformation, such as earth and fire ; for the latter too are always active, since they have their motion independently and in themselves.6 Other potentialities, according to the distinctions already made,0 all admit of the opposite result; for that which is capable of causing motion in a certain way can also cause it not in that way ; that is if it acts rationally. The same 20
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αλογοι τῷ παρεῖναι καὶ μὴ τῆς ἀντιφάσεως ἔσονται 35 αἱ αὐταί. Εἰ ἄρα τινὲς εἰσὶ φύσεις τοιαῦται ἣ ουσία ι οἵας λέγουσιν οἱ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις τὰς ἰδέας, πολὺ μάλλον ἐπιστῆμον ἄν τι εἴη ἣ αὐτὸ ἐπιστήμη 1 a καὶ κινούμενον ἢ κίνησις* ταῦτα γὰρ ἐνέργειαι μάλλον, ἐκεῖναι δὲ δυνάμεις τούτων ὅτι μὲν οὖν πρότερον ἡ ἐνέργεια καὶ δυνάμεως καὶ πάσης ἀρχῆς μεταβλητικῆς, φανερόν.
IX.	'Ότι δὲ καὶ βελτίων καὶ τιμιωτέρα τῆς 5 σπουδαίας δυνάμεως ἡ ἐνέργεια, ἐκ τῶνδε δῆλον. ὅσα γὰρ κατὰ τὸ δύνασθαι λέγεται, ταὐτόν ἐστι δυνατόν τάναντία, οἷον τὸ δύνασθαι λεγόμενον ὑγιαίνειν ταὐτόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ νοσεῖν,1 καὶ ἅμα· ἡ αὐτὴ γὰρ δνναμις του ὑγιαίνειν καὶ κάμνειν, καὶ ἡρεμεῖν καὶ κινεῖσθαι, καὶ οἰκοδομεῖν καὶ κατα-ιο βάλλειν, καὶ οἰκοδομεῖσθαι καὶ καταπίπτειν τὸ μὲν οὖν δύνασθαι τάναντία άμα υπάρχει, τὰ δ’ εναντία άμα αδύνατον καὶ τὰς ενεργείας δὲ ἅμα αδύνατον ύπαρχειν, οἷον ὑγιαίνειν καὶ κάμνειν ωστ ανάγκη τούτων θάτερον εἶναι τἀγαθόν. τὸ is δὲ δύνασθαι ομοίως άμφότερον η ουδέτερον ἡ ἄρα ενεργεί α βελτίων.	9 Ανάγκη δὲ καὶ επί των
κακών τό τέλος καί την ενέργειαν εἶναι χείρον της δυνάμεως* τὸ γὰρ δυνάμενον ταντό άμφω τάναντία.
Δῆλον ἄρα ὅτι οὐκ ἔπτι τὸ κακόν παρά τα πράγ-
1 νοσ&ν Alexander (?), Bonitz (omisso τό), νοσουν codd.
α For this description of the Platomsts c/ I vi. 7.
6	This is a passing thrust at the Ideal theory. “ Absolute 464
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irrational potentialities can only produce opposite results by their presence or absence.
Thus if theie are any entities or substances such as the dialecticians a descube the Ideas to be, there must be something which has much more knowledge than absolute knowledge, and much moie mobility than motion : for they will be in a tiiier sense actualities, whereas knowledge and motion will be their potentialities b Thus it is obvious that actuality is prior both to potentiality and to eveiy pi inciple of change
IX. That a good actuality is both better and more a & estimable than a good potentiality will be obvious ^ from the following aiguinents Everything of which a ba we speak as capable is alike capable of contrary results leg, that which we call capable of being well is alike capable of being ill, and has both poten- aiitj ti all ties at once ; foi the same potentiality admits of health and disease, or of lest and motion, or of building and of pulling down, or of being built and of falling down Thus the capacity for two contraries 2 can belong to a thing at the same time, but the contraues cannot belong at the same time ; i.e , the actualities, e.g health and disease, cannot belong to a thing at the same time. Therefore one of them must be the good ; but the potentiality may equally well be both or neither. Therefore the actuality is better
Also in the case of evils the end or actuality must 3 be woise than the potentiality ; for that vihich is capable is capable alike of both contraries.
Clearly, then, evil does not exist apart from things ;
knowledge ” (the faculty of know ledge) v ill be a mere potentiality, and therefore substantially posterior to its actualization in particular instances.
VOL. I	2 H
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ματα· ύστερον γαρ τῇ φύσει τὸ κακόν τῆς δυνάμεως. 20 οὐκ ἄρα οὐδ’ εν τοῖς ἐξ αρχής καὶ τοῖς ἀιδίοις οὐθὲν ἔπτιν ούτε κακόν ούτε αμάρτημα ούτε διεφθαρμε-νον καὶ γὰρ ἡ διαφθορά των κακών ἐστίν.
Εὑρίσκεται δὲ καὶ τὰ διαγράμματα ἐνεργείᾳ, διαιρονντες γαρ ενρίσκουσιν* εἰ δ’ ἦν διῃρημένα, φανερά ἂν ἦν νῦν δ’ ενυπάρχει δυνάμει. διὰ τί 25 δύο όρθαι τό τρίγωνον; ότι αί περί μίαν στιγμήν γωνίαι ΐσαι δύο όρθαις. εἰ οὖν ἀνῆκτο ἡ παρά τὴν πλευράν, ἰδόντι ἂν ἦν ευθύς δῆλον διὰ τί.1 εν ἡμικυκλίῳ ὀρθὴ καθόλου διά τί2; ἐὰν ἴσαι τρεις, ἥ τε βάσις δύο καί ἡ ἐκ μέσου ἐπισταθεῖσα
1 post τί mterpunxit Cannan: post ὅῆλον cet.
2 ὅιότι recc. Γ.
β The argument is presumably as follows (the tallacv, as pointed out by Bomtz, is indicated in paienthesis) * That which has a separate substantial existence is actuality. Actuality is prior (substantially) to potentiality. Potentiality is prior to evil (in the moral scale. But since by evil Aristotle means the actualization of a potentiality for evil, potentiality is substantially posterior to evil). Therefore that which has a separate substantial existence is prior to evil; t»e.9 evil does not exist apart from particular instances of evil The argument is directed against the Platonic Idea of evil (Plato, Republic, 476 a) ; and the corollary which follows against the identification of Evil with one of the principles of the universe 466
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for evil is by nature posterior to potentiality.® Nor is there in things which are original and eternal any evil or eiror, or anything which has been destroyed— for destruction is an e\il.
Geometrical constructions, too, are discovered by an actualization, because it is by dividing that we discover them. If the division were already done, they would be obvious ; but as it is the division is ^ only there potentially Why is the sum of the ^ interior angles of a triangle equal to two light angles * tu Because the angles about one point <in a straight lino aie equal to two right angles If the line parallel to the side had been already drawn, the answer would have been obvious at sight b Why is 5 the angle in a semicircle always a right angle ? If three lines are equal, the tiwo forming the base, and the one set upright fiom the middle of the base, the answer is obvious to one vtho kmms the former
(I vi. 10, XII. x. 6, XIV. iv. 10, 11 : cf. Plato, Laws, 896 e, 898 c).
b The figure, construction and proof are as follows *
Produce the base of the δ ABC to D (Aristotle omits this, but m Euclid i 32, of which this proposition is the second part, it is already done); from C draw CE parallel to and m the same sense as BA. Then A.BCA+ Z.ACE+ aECD=2 rt. ls. But since CE is {| to BA, lACE = ABAC, and aECD = /.ABC. . z_BCA+ /JBAC+ z.ABC=2 rt. lb.
2 h 2
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ὀρθή, ἰδόντι δῆλον τῷ ἐκεῖνο εἰδότι. ὥστε φανερὸν ο ὅτι τὰ δυνάμει ὄντα εἰς ἐνέργειαν ἀγόμενα1 εὑ-ρἴσκεται. αίτιον δὲ ὅτι νόησις ἡ ἐνέργεια ὥστ’ ἐξ ἐνεργείας ἡ δύναμις* καὶ διὰ τούτο ποιοΰντες γιγνώσκουσιν ύστερον γαρ γενέσει ἡ ενέργεια ἡ κατ’ αριθμόν.
X Ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ ὃν λέγεται καὶ τὸ μὴ ὅν το μέν 5 κατὰ τὰ σχήματα των κατηγοριών, τὸ δὲ κατὰ t δύναμιν ἢ ενέργειαν τούτων ἣ τἀναντία, τὸ δὲ [κυριώτατα ὃν]2 αληθές ή ψευδός, τούτο δ’ ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων ἐστὶ τῷ συγκεῖσθαι ἣ διῃρῆσθαι, ὥστε αληθεύει μέν 6 το διῃρημένον οίόμενος διῃρῆσθαι3 καὶ τὸ συγκείμενον συγκεῖσθαι, εψευσται 5 δὲ ὁ ἐναντίως ἔχων ἢ τὰ πράγματα, πότ εστιν ή ούκ ἔστι τὸ αληθές λεγόμενον ή ψευδός; τοΰτο γαρ σκεπτέον τί λέγομεν. Οὐ γὰρ διὰ τὸ ἡμᾶς
1 ἀγόμενα EJ Alexander Ο αναγόμενα Α*Τ.
2 RoSS.	3 ὅιαιρεῖσὅαι Α^Γ
° Aristotle implies a proof something after this fashion : E
BAG is an angle in a semicircle. From D, the mid-pomt of the diameter BC, draw a perpendicular DE to meet the circumference at E. Join EB, EC.
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proposition.® Thus it is evident that the potential constructions are discovered by being actualized The reason for this is that the actualization is an act of thinking Thus potentiality comes from actuality (and therefore it is by constructive action that we acquire knowledge) <But this i> tine only in the abstract>, for the individual actuality is posterior in generation to its potentiality b
X The terms “ being ” and “ not-bemg ” are used * B not only with reference to the type*, of predication, as t and to the potentiality or actuality, or non-poten-tiality and non-actuality, of these types, but also (m the strictest sense c) to denote truth and falsity This depends, in the case of the objects, upon their being united or divided ; so that he who thinks that what is divided is divided or that what is united is united, is right; while he whose thought is contrary to the real condition of the objects is in error Then nhen do what we call truth and falsity exist or not exist ? We must consider what we mean by these terms.
It is not because we are right m thinking that you 2
Since the radii DB, DR are equal, Z.DBE = ^DEB But ^DBE + Z-DEB-rrt. z.BDE=2 rt. zis. .·. ^DBE + z_DEB=a rt. l9 and aDEB =£ rt. L,
Similarly lDEC=I rt. l. . ·. ι.ΒΕΟ = ι.ΗΕΒ 4- ^lDEC « a rt. L
But <d.BAC = ί-BEC (Eucl. m. 21).
. *. Z.BAC is a rt. l.
The method is clumsier than Euclid’s (hi. 31); but “ the answer is obvious ” from the construction, and the proof involves “ the former proposition.”
b This whole passage (§§ 4, 5) should be compared with viii.
3-7, where it logically belongs.
c This appears to contradict VI iv. 3. But it is just possible to interpret κνριώτατα (with Jaeger) as “ m the commonest sense.”
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οἴεσθαι ἀληθῶς σε λευκὸν εἶναι εἶ συ λευκός, ἀλλὰ διὰ το σὲ λευκόν εἶναι ἡμεῖς οἱ φἀντες τούτο ἀληθεύομεν εἰ δὴ τὰ μὲν ἀεὶ σύγκειται καὶ ίο ἀδύνατα διαιρεθῆναι, τὰ δ’ ἀεὶ διῄρηται καὶ ἀδύ-νατα συντεθῆναι, τὰ δ’ ἐνδέχεται τἀναντία, τὸ μὲν εἶναί ἐστι τὸ συγκεῖσθαι καὶ ἕν εἶναι, τὸ δὲ μὴ εἶναι τὸ μὴ συγκεῖσθαι ἀλλὰ πλείω εἶναι. περὶ μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐνδεχόμενα ἡ αὐτὴ γίγνεται ψευδής καὶ αληθής δόξα καὶ ὁ λόγος ὁ αὐτός, καὶ ἐνδέχεται 15 ὁτὲ μὲν ἀληθεύειν ὁτὲ δὲ ψεύδεσθαι περὶ δὲ τὰ ἀδύνατα ἄλλως ἔχειν οὐ γίγνεται ὁτὲ μὲν αληθές ὁτὲ δὲ ψεῦδος, ἀλλ’ ἀεὶ ταύτά1 αληθή καὶ ψευδῆ Περὶ δὲ δὴ τὰ ἀσύνθετα τί τὸ εἶναι ἣ μὴ εἶναι καὶ τὸ αληθές καὶ τὸ ψεῦδος; οὐ γάρ ἐστι σύνθετον, 20 ὥστε εἶναι μὲν ὅταν συγκίηται, μὴ εἶναι δὲ ἐὰν διῃρημένον ἦ, ὥσπερ τὸ λευκὸν <τὸ>2 ξύλον ἢ το ἀσύμμετρον τὴν διάμετρον οὐδὲ τὸ αληθές καὶ τὸ3 ψευοος ομοίως ετι υπάρξει και επ εκείνων, η ώσπερ ουοε το αληοες επι τούτων το αυτό, ούτως οὐδὲ τὸ εἶναι, ἀλλ’ ἔστι τὸ μὲν αληθές το δὲ4 ψεῦδος, τὸ μὲν θίγειν καὶ φάναι ἀληθές (οὐ γὰρ 2 > ταὐτὸ κατάφασις καὶ φάσις), τὸ δ’ ἀγνοεῖν μὴ θιγγάνειν* ἀπατηθῆναι γὰρ περὶ τὸ τί ἐστιν οὐκ ἔστιν ἀλλ’ ἢ κατά συμβεβηκός. ομοίως δὲ καὶ περὶ τὰς μὴ συνθετὰς ουσίας* οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἀπατηθῆναι. καὶ πᾶσαί εἰσιν ἐνεργεία, οὐ δυνάμει* ἐγίγνοντο γαρ αν και εφοειροντο* νυν οε το ον αυτό ου
1 ταότά Casaubon * ταθτα. 2 Bywater 3 τό om. Ab.
4	το ὅἐ iecc. Alexander ἡ codd.
e «θ direct and accurate apprehension b i , ve cannot be mistaken with regard to a simple term
X.	We either apprehend it or not. Mistake arises when we 470
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are white that you are white ; it is because you are white that vre ai e right in saying so Now if w hereas some things are always united and cannot be divided, and otheis are always divided and cannot be united, others again admit of both contraiy states, then “ to be ” is to be united, i e a unity ; and “ not to be ” is to be not united, but a plurality. Therefore as 3 regards the class of things which admit of both contrary states, the same opinion or the same statement comes to be false and true, and it is possible at one time to be light and at another wrong ; but as regards things which cannot be otherwise the same opinion is not sometimes true and sometimes false, but the same opinions are always true or always false.
But with regard to meomposite things, what is 4 being or not-being, and truth oi falsity ? Such a thing is not composite, so as to be when it is united and not to be when it is divided, like the proposition that “ the wood is white,” or “ the diagonal is incommensurable ” ; nor will truth and falsity apply in the same way to these cases as to the previous ones. In point of fact, just as truth is not the same 5 in these cases, so neither is being. Truth and falsity are as follows : contacta and assertion are truth (for assertion is not the same as affirmation), and ignorance is non-contact I say ignorance, because it is impossible to be deceived ^rcli respect to what a thing isj except accidentally b ; and the same applies to 6 incomposite substances, for it is impossible to be deceived about them. And they all exist actually, not potentially ; otherwise they would be generated and destroyed ; but as it is, Being itself is not gener-
either predicate something wrongly of X, or analyse X wrongly.
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30 γίγνεται οὐδὲ φθείρεται ἔκ τινος γαρ ἂν ἐγίγνετο. ὅσα δή ἐστιν ὅπερ εἶναί τι καὶ ἐνεργείᾳ, περὶ ταῦτα οὐκ ἔπτιν ἀπατηθῆναι, ἀλλ’ ἢ νοεῖν ἣ μή. ἀλλὰ τὸ τί ἐστι ζητεῖται περὶ αὐτῶν, εἰ τοιαῦτά ἐστιν ἣ μή.
Τὸ δὲ εἶναι ὡς τὸ άληθές, καὶ τὸ μὴ εἶναι ὡς τὸ ψευδός, ἕν μἐν ἐστιν, εἰ σύγκειται, ἀληθές· S5 πὸ δ’ εἰ μὴ σύγκειται, ψεῦδος. τὸ δὲ ἕν, εἴπερ i a ὄν, οὕτως ἐστίν* εἰ δὲ μὴ ούτως, οὐκ ἔστιν. τὸ δὲ αληθές το νοεῖν ταῦτα1 πὸ δὲ ψεῦδος οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐδὲ άττάτη, ἀλλὰ αγνοί α, οὐχ οἵα ἡ τυφ-λότης* ἡ μὲν γὰρ τυφλότης ἐστὶν ὡς ἂν εἰ τὸ νοητικον ολως μη ἔχοι τις φανερόν δὲ καὶ ὅτι 5 περὶ τῶν ακίνητων οὐκ ἔστιν άττάτη κατά το ποτά, εἴ τις ὑπολαμβάνει ακίνητα. οἷον πὸ τρίγωνον εἰ μὴ μεταβάλλειν οἴεται, οὐκ οἰήσεται ποτὲ μὲν δύο όρθάς ἔχειν ποτὲ δὲ οὔ (μεταβάλλοι γὰρ ἄν), ἀλλὰ τὶ μὲν τὶ δ’ ον, οἷον άρτιον αριθμόν πρώτον εἶναι μηθένα, ἣ τινὰς μὲν τινὰς δ’ οὔ αριθμώ δὲ ίο περὶ ένα οὐδὲ τούτο* οὐ γαρ άτι τινα μέν, τινὰ δὲ οὓ οἰήσεται, ἀλλ’ ἀληθεύσει ἢ ψεύσεται ὡς ἀεὶ όντως ἔχοντος.
1 ταυτα Ab Alexander: αότά EJ.
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ated (nor destroyed) ; if it were, it would be generated out of something With respect, then, to all things which are essences and actual, there no question of being mistaken, but only of thinking or not thinking them Inquiry as to nhat they are takes the 7 fomi of inquiring whether they are of such-and-such a nature or not
As for being in the sense of truth, and not-being in the sense of falsity, a unity is tiue if the terms aie combined, and if they are not combined it is false Again, if the unity exists, it exists in a paiticular way, and if it does not e\ist in that way, it does not exist at all Truth means to think these objects. £ and there is no falsity or deception, but only Ignorance —not, however, ignorance such «as blindness is ; for blindness is like a total absence of the povi er of thinking. And it is ob\ ious that with regai d to immo\ able things also, if one assumes that there are immovable things, there is no deception in respect of time. E g if we suppose that the tuangle is immutable, we shall not suppose that it sometimes contains two right angles and sometimes does not, for this would imply that it changes ; but we may suppose that one thing has a certain property and another has not; e g , that no even number is a pnme, or that some are primes and others are not. But about a single number we cannot be mistaken even in this way, for we can no longer suppose that one instance is of such a nature, and another not, but whether we are right or v, rong, the fact is always the same.
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